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If you will read these extracts from the reviews of “ One Man” I think 
you will decide that it is a powerful and unusual book well worth reading. 


It is very rarely that a novel calls forth such aggressive comment. 


“One of the few confessions we have ever seen that seemed wholly honest and en- 
tirely lacking in self-consciousness. . . . Robert Steele has written the truth, has thrust 
the mirror right up against the hairy warts, bleary eyes and red, pimpled nose of life. And 
it is something magnificent at any time to write the truth—pleasant or unpleasant, in 
science, theology or literature, it is to the truth that men pay homage.’’—Los Angeles 
Times. 

“Tf this new book is in truth the fiction it purports to be, we must congratulate the 
author on the effect of verisimilitude which he has obtained. From the opening chapters, 
with their picture of the unhappy, sensitive boy who turned so easily to crime, through the 
long years of degradation until at last the man struggles up from the darkness into light, 
the book is real. . . . It has been said that every man, would he but tell the truth as he 
knows it through his own experience, has it in him to write one good book. Whether this 
novel is Mr. Steele’s one book, or whether a new writer has appeared upon the literary 
horizon, time will show.” —New York Times Book Review. 

“Sensational because of its unparalleled truth-telling. Beside it Benvenuto Cellini’s 
book seems mere lying brag, and Rousseau’s the maunderings of a sentimental lady-killer. 
It is as if a man should strip himself and walk down the street in the sight of all. The 
sight is not pretty, but it fascinates by its very ugliness, its daring, and its novelty . 
the power of this unbelievably frank book.’"-—New York Globe. 

‘*The important thing is that he has turned a searchlight on a ‘mean, sensual man’— 
a thing rarely done—and that the results of his investigation lead a reader through the 
most intimate and intricate passages of one man’s life the prototype of which flourishes 
universally. . . . The most prudish will be unable to find a justification for anything but 
praise . . . and for those who want to see the better man conquer the wickedness of 
thirty years of wrong, ‘Bobbie's’ life story will fulfill that wish.""—Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 

“Despite its sordidness there is a fineness and genuineness about ‘One Man’ which is 
lacking in many a politer tale."-—Los Angeles Graphic. 

***One Man’ is not realism— it is truth. Never before has the life of a man been 
set down with such literal detail, with such unswerving adherence to the sordid truth. He 
has revealed his inmost soul unreservedly. The characteristic humanity of the book is 
shown in the way in which he seeks to fasten the blame for his early wanderings from the 
straight and narrow way. ‘One Man’ is unique in the literature of recent years. It is one 
of the most frankly revealing writings that has come to our attention.”-—T7he Pittsburgh 
Sun. 

Order from your bookseller, $1.50 net. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY @ PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 
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CHRONICLE AND 


PRESENTING as we do Mr. Brooks 
Henderson’s paper on “The Country of 
Winston Churchill” in 
this issue, we deem it ad 
withhold the 
first article in the series ““The New 
York of the Novelists A New Pil- 


until our September 


Ourselves 


\ isable to 


grimage”’ issue. 
We have no hesitation in saying that we 
regard this series as extremely unusual. 
The available material has proved far 
richer than we thought when the articles 
There has 
come to light a vast amount of vitally 
interesting and_ hitherto 
anecdote. ‘The author of the papers has 
had the heartiest codperation in the work 
This is 


were originally planned. 


unpublished 


from novelists and publishers. 

the scheme of the series: 

Part I. The City “Fhat Was. 

Part II. The Canons of the Money 
Grubbers. 

Part III. The Remnants of Bohemia. 


Part IV. ‘Tea, ‘Tango, and ‘Toper 
Land. 
Part V. The City Bevond. 


These divisions perhaps call for some 
further explanation. “The City That 
Was” will treat of the older generations 
of novelists and the literary trails of the 
Metropolis as they were when the au- 
thor made his first pilgrimage some fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago. With that 
paper the series leaves the achievements 
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COMMENT 


of yesterday, and concerns itself with 
the writing men and women of our own 
flavour 


times. “There is an O. Henry 
about “The Canons of the Money 
Grubbers,” and there properly should 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, OF YALE, 
WHO IS WRITING FOR “THE BOOKMAN” A 
SERIES OF TEN PAPERS ON “THE ADVANCE OF 
THE ENGLISH NOVEL.” THE SERIES WILL BE- 
GIN WITH OUR OCTOBER ISSUE 

















SS —————E——— — 
GAMALIEL BRADFORD, WHO IS TO CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE BOOKMAN”™ A SERIES OF PSYCHOGRAPHI- 
CAL PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN LITERARY MEN 


be, for the author confesses that he bor- 
rowed the title from Sidney Porter’s 
‘Thimble, Thimble,” just as frankly as 
Porter himself confessed that he _ bor- 
rowed the idea of that tale from Frank 
R. Stockton’s The Lady or the Tiger. 
But not merely Wall Street is included 
in Part II, but the waterfronts along 
the North and East Rivers, the Crimi- 
nal Court section, the Broadway busi- 
ness district (redolent of Potash and 
Perlmutter), the Ghetto, and the mys- 
terious lower East Side. Washington 
Square, Union Square, Madison Square 
(which was to O. Henry “the heart of 
New Arabia’), Greenwich Village, and 
idjacent territories are the subjects of 
‘The Remnants of Bohemia;” while in 
“Tea, Tango and Toper Land” the 
reader is invited to journey a little far 
ther northward, among the white lights 
of upper Broadway, and into the regions 
affected by the socially exclusive. Fi- 
nally, out into the suburbs the trail leads 
in “The City Beyond.” 
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No doubt many of our readers have 
enjoyed, in the pages of our admirable 
contemporary, The Atlantic Monthly, 
the psychological, or, as he prefers to 
call them, the psychographical portraits 
of the big figures in the Civil War, both 
on the Confederate and on the Union 
sides, that Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has 
been contributing during the past five 
years. ‘“[wenty of these portraits have 
already appeared. For THE BooKMAN 
Mr. Bradford has undertaken to write 
nine articies on American authors, three 
to appear each year for three years. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow will be 
the subject ot Mr. Bradford’s first 
BOOKMAN paper, to appear in our De- 


cember issue, and Walt Whitman and 


Sidney Lanier will be treated in the 
February and April numbers _respec- 
tively. It is Mr. Bradford’s purpose in 


this work, which he will continue indefi- 
nitely, to cover the whole range of 
American history, with articles giving 
portraits not only of political, military, 
and literary characters, but also of per- 
sonages in all lines of life—artists, 
teachers, business men, and social lead- 
ers. He hopes that his work will form 
a fairly representative dictionary of 
American biography with the idea that 
this gallery of portraits will prove a real 
contribution to American biography and 
American literature. His 
necessarily slow as he gives to 
subject quite as much study as would 
be required for writing an ordinary bi- 
ography. 


progress IS 


every 


Bradtord in- 
name for a 


Psychography, as MIr. 
terprets it, is merely a new 
very old thing, the study of human souls 
and the art of portraying them. It dif- 
fers from traditional biography, how- 
ever, and is novel in this point, that it 
casts loose from all trammels of chrono- 
logical procedure, that it is heedless of 
insignificant circumstance and mere ex 
ternal relations, and irrelevant gossip, 
and deals only with such facts, great or 
little, as have real bearing on a man’s 
character and inner life. On the other 
hand, it differs from psychology in be- 
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JULES BOIS, WHO WILL WRITE OF “FRENCH LITERATURE AND THE WAR” IN THE 


SEPTEMBER 


ing an art, not a science. Psychology 
studies and formulates the mental proc- 
esses of the genus man. Psychography 


is concerned with individuals and is, 
therefore, endless in variety and _ tasci- 
nation. The nearest parallel to psychog- 
raphy, in older literature, is the formal 
‘characters’ drawn by great historians, 
Tacitus, Saint-Simon, Clarendon, and 
Gibbon. But these sketches, for all 
their brilliance and power, are apt to 
give a certain rhetorical effect, arising 
from the lack of support and confirma- 
tion for the various qualities so vividly 
grouped together. Psychography en- 
deavours to meet this difficulty by illus 
trating every quality with striking and 
telling instances of speech or action. 
. . . 

Neither Mr. Bradford nor Professor 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale Univer- 
sity really needs an introduction to 
BooKMAN readers. Professor Phelps’s 
contributions to the magazine during 
the coming year will deal with ‘The 
Advance of the English Novel.” At 
first sight, this may seem like a subject 
that has been discussed very frequently. 
As a matter of fact it has been done 
adequately very little, if at all, of late 
years. Professor Phelps’s articles will 


“BOOKMAN” 


be very different from the majority of 
works on the development of the novel: 
the majority always devoting most of 
the time and space to the early and long 
dead authors, and then hurrying over 
the recent and contemporary with a few 
meaningless generalities. His idea is to 
treat the early novelists as briefly as is 
consistent with anything like adequacy; 
and devote most of the space to recent 
developments—that is, within the last 
forty years or so. ‘The words “English 
novel” mean “novel in English,” as the 
papers will give conspicuous attention 
to American novelists. The first of 
these papers, of which there are to be 
ten in all, will be printed in the October 
number of THE BooKMAN. 
. . . 

As we have said Professor Phelps 
needs no introduction. But these bio- 
graphical notes are presented as a kind 
of ‘“‘memoir to serve.” He was born 
January 2, 1865, at New Haven, Con- 
necticut. His father and mother were 
both born in Connecticut and he is a 
lineal descendant of William Phelps, 
who settled in Windsor, Connecticut, 
in 1638. He was named after his great 
grandfather, Colonel William Lyon of 
the American Revolution. He was 


es 
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graduated from the Hartford High 
School and took his B.A. at Yale with 
special honours in English and in Phi- 
losophy in 1887. For one year he was 
an instructor in Westminster School, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. He took the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Yale 
in 1891, and the same year received the 
degree of Master of Arts from Har- 
vard. He was married to Miss Anna- 
bel Hubbard at Huron City, Michigan, 
in 1892. From 1891-92 he was instruct- 
or in English at Harvard. From 1892 
to 1896 he was instructor in English lit- 
erature at Yale; from 1896 to 1901 as- 
sistant professor of English literature; 
and in I9OI was appointed to the Lamp- 
son Professorship of English Literature. 
He is president of the New Haven Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He is vice-president 
of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Mr. Phelps is a deacon in the 
Baptist Church, and in politics he is a 
strong Republican. He has given pub- 
lic lectures on literature in many States 
of the Union, and besides editing a long 
list of English classics, is the author of 
the following books: The Beginnings 
of the English Romantic Movement, 
Boston, 1893; The Pure Gold of Engq- 
lish Literature, New York, 1907; ad 
Dash at the Pole, Boston, 1909; Essays 
on Modern Novelists, New York, 1910; 
Essays on Russian Novelists, New York, 


1911; Teaching in School and College, 
New York, 1912; Essays on Books, 
New York, 1914; Browning, Indian- 
apolis, 1915. 

. . . 


A paper of unusual interest and time- 
liness to appear in the September issue 
of ‘THE BooKMAN is “French Litera- 
ture and the War” from the pen of 
Jules Bois. M. Bois has been in the 
United States for several months, has 
been lecturing before women’s clubs in 
various parts of the country and has ad- 
dressed the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington. His principal subjects have 
been “Feminism” and the “Relations of 
France and America.” He is Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour, a former vice- 
president of the Society of Men of Let- 
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ters, and of the Association of Literary 
Critics, the president of the Félibres 
Idealistic Society of Paris, and of the 
French Society of Psychical Research. 
M. Bois is also the representative in this 
country of Les Annales, Le Gaulois, 
La Revue Hebdomadaine, and Le Jour- 
nal. Further announcement of our plans 
for the coming year will be made in the 
September issue. 
. . . 

two post cards which we 
Robert W. Service 


Here are 


have received from 


whose Songs of a Sour- 
Post Cards dough and Ballads of a 
and Letter Cheechako won him the 


title of “the Kipling of 
the Klondike’; and 
cessfully invading the field of the novel- 
ist with The Pretender. The first reads 
“Am engaged with the Second French 
Army Corps at the front as a driver of 
a motor ambulance. We take the wound- 
ed right from the trenches—often under 
shell and rifle fire—sleep in our boots, 
eat army rations, and are paid one cent a 
day.” The second reads, in part: “It’s 
rather interesting here. Yesterday the 
‘boches’ tried to car and 
the nearest shell fell twenty yards away. 
Another of the cars 
smashed up, but fortunately, the driver 
was not in place.” 


who has been suc- 


‘discover’ my 


ambulance was 


ca 

Then there is a letter from Frederick 
Palmer, the one official representative 
of the press of the United States with 
the British army. His letter is dated 
June 12th and begins with the words 
“T am off to the front again in the morn- 
ing.” Then, discussing a _ projected 
book, he “With Kitchener’s 
Armies” as a sub-title, saying that he 
does not want to leave out what he saw 
of the Frenchies, and particularly under 
the Germans in Belgium. ‘A lot of the 
material is in shape,” he continues, “but 
if we are to make the title ‘With K’s 
Army’ I think it advisable that the big 
effort of the new armies which must 
come in the summer for a decision on 
the Aisne line should also be included. 
. . . I hope to get down to the Darde- 


suggests 





; 
i 
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nelles as the one accredited American 
correspondent, in the official car, with 
the British Expeditionary Force. 
Will the war be over in November? I 
still think the Germans may say then: 
‘You see where we are. Will you call 
it quits and go back to the status quo 
ante or do you prefer to dig us out in a 
siege that may last five years?’ Every- 
body will be pretty weary when they 
think of another winter in the trenches. 
But, of course, all parties concerned say 
they will fight forever.” 
coe 

The subject of the latest monograph 
in the series that Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page and Company 
have been issuing—a 
series that already in- 
cludes Rudyard Kipling, O. Henry, 
Frank Norris, Joseph Conrad, and 
Stewart Edward White—is Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, a writer who, in the matter 
of popularity, at least, is unquestionably 
very near the apex among contempo- 
rary American authors. ‘To realise the 
practical appreciation that her work 
with bird, flower, and moth, and the 
natural wonders of the Limberlost 
Swamp has received, it is necessary only 
to glance through the lists that have ap- 
peared at the end of THE BooKMAN for 
the last seven or eight years. Her pub- 
lishers estimate two million as the num- 
ber of her readers, and tell us that there 
has been a constant stream of requests 
for information about Mrs. Stratton- 
Porter’s life and books. But she did not 
possess what has been called ‘an apt 
tude for personal publicity.” Indeed, 
up to the present, she has discouraged 
quite successfully any attempt to stress 
the personal note. But when at last she 
was persuaded to accede to the demands 
for information, the data for a_ bio- 
graphical sketch was found so interest- 
ing in itself that the compiler to whom 
the task had been assigned found noth- 
ing to do beyond adding a little here 
and there. 


Gene 
Stratton-Porter 


> a a 
It is a very pretty picture that Mrs. 
Stratton-Porter presents of the Indiana 





life of her parents. Her father, Mark 
Stratton, described his wife, at the time 
of their marriage as a “ninety-pound bit 
of pink porcelain, pink as a wild rose, 
plump as a partridge, having a big rope 
of bright brown hair, never ill a day in 





ROBERT W. SERVICE IN UNIFORM 


her life, and bearing the loveliest name 
ever given a woman—Mary.” He fur- 
ther added that ‘God fashioned her 
heart to be gracious, her body to be the 
mother of children, and as her especial 
gift of Grace, he put Flower Magic 
into her fingers.” The story differs 
from most. stories of authors’ early 
lives. Mark Stratton used to say that 
he would rather see a child of his the 
author of a book of which he could be 
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proud, than on the throne of England, 
which was the strongest way he knew 
to express himself. His very first earn- 
ings he spent for a book; when other 
men rested, he read; all his life he was 
a student of extraordinarily tenacious 
memory. He especially loved history: 
Rolland’s, Wilson’s Outlines, Hume, 
Macaulay, Gibbon, Prescott, and Ban- 
croft, he could quote from all of them 
paragraphs at a time, contrasting the 
views of different writers on a given 
event, and remembering dates with un- 
failing accuracy. “He could repeat the 
entire Bible,” says Mrs. Stratton-Porter, 
“giving chapters and verses, save the 
books of Generations, these he said ‘were 
a waste of grey matter to learn.’ I 
never knew him to fail telling where any 
verse quoted to him was to be found in 
the Bible.” And she adds: “I was al- 
most afraid to make these statements, 
although there are many living who can 
corroborate them, until John Muir pub- 
lished the story of his boyhood days, and 
in it I found the history of such rearing 
as was my father’s, told of as the custom- 
ary thing among the children’ of 


Muir’s time; and I have referred many 
inquirers as to whether this feat were 
possible, to the Muir book.” 

As a child the author had very few 
books. ‘The markets did not afford the 
miracles common with the children of 
to-day. For pictures she was driven to 
the Bible, dictionary, historical works, 
agricultural papers, and medical books 
about cattle and sheep. The one vol- 
ume in which her heart was enrapt 
was a collection of masterpieces of fic- 
tion belonging to an older sister. It 
contained Paul and Virginia, Undine 
Picciola, The Vicar of Wakefield, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and several others 
she soon learned by heart, and the read- 
ing and re-reading of these exquisitely 
expressed and conceived stories may have 
done much in forming high conceptions 
of what really constitutes literature and 
in furthering the lofty ideals instilled 
by her parents. One of these stories 
forms the basis of her first publicly 
recognised literary effort. The earliest 
impulse to write came in her school days 
and expressed itself in a rhapsodic re- 
view of Santine’s Picciola, which she 


or “Te, ~AA 
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offered as a substitute for the paper that 
she was to have written on ‘“Mathe- 
matical Law.” ‘Then she composed a 
volume of crude verse, fashioned after 
the metre of Meredith’s Lucile, a ro- 
mantic book in rhyme, and two novels. 
7 . . 

The years passed. Marriage came 

and a daughter, and from her other la- 


bours Mrs. Porter managed to snatch 
time in which to study and write. Edi- 
tors began to accept what she sent them 
with little if any changes. She began 
by sending photographic and natural his- 
tory hints to Recreation, and with the 
first instalment was asked to take charge 
of a department and furnish material 
each month, for which she was to be 





GENE STRATTON-PORTER 








romain 
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paid at current prices in high grade 
photographic material. Some idea can 
be formed of the work she did under 
this arrangement from the fact that she 
had over one thousand dollars’ worth of 
equipment at the end of the first year. 
The second year she increased this by 
five hundred, and then accepted a place 
on the natural history staff of Outlook, 
working closely with Mr. Caspar Whit- 
ney. After a year of this helpful ex- 
perience Mrs. Porter began to turn her 
attention to what she called “nature 
studies sugar-coated with fiction.” Mix- 
ing some childhood facts with a large 
degree of grown-up fiction, she wrote 
a little story entitled Laddie, The Prin- 
cess, and The Pie. 
. e . 

Almost furtively, one May day, Mrs. 
Porter sent that little story forth to try 
its fortune. If failure was in store she 
did not want it to be before her husband 
and daughter. All.summer she waited 
for a reply. She had heard that it did 
take a long time for an editor to read 
and pass on matter sent him, but her 
waiting did seem out of all reason. 


Then one day in September I went into 
our store on an errand and the manager said 
to me: “I read your story in the Metropoli- 
tan last night. It was great! Did you ever 
write any fiction before?” 

My head whirled, but I had learned to 
keep my own counsels, so I said as lightly 
as I could, while my heart beat until I 
feared he could hear it: “No. Just a sim- 
ple little thing! Have you any spare cop- 
ies? My sister might want one.” 

He supplied me, so I hurried home, and 
shutting myself in the library, I sat down 
to look my first attempt at fiction in the face. 
I quite agreed with the manager that it was 
“great.” Then I wrote Mr. Maxwell a note 
telling him that I had seen my story in his 
magazine, and saying that I was glad he 
liked it enough to use it. I had not known 
a letter could reach New York and bring 
a reply so quickly as his answer came. It 
was a letter that warmed the deep of my 
heart. Mr. Maxwell wrote that he liked my 


story very much, but the office boy had lost 


or destroyed my address with the wrap- 
pings, so after waiting a reasonable length 
of time to hear from me, he had illustrated 
it the best he could, and printed it. He 
wrote that so many people had spoken to 
him of a new, fresh note in it, that he wished 
me to consider doing him another in a simi- 
lar vein for a Christmas leader and he en- 
closed my very first cheque for fiction. 
*ee 

So Mrs. Porter wrote “How Laddie 
and the Princess Spelled Down at the 
Christmas Bee,” and, encouraged by its 
success, wrote and illustrated a story of 
ten thousand words which she sent to 
the Century. Richard Watson Gilder 
advised her to enlarge it to book size, 
which she did. This book was The 
Cardinal. Following Mr. Gilder’s ad- 
vice, she recast the tale, and, starting 
with the mangled body of a Cardinal 
some marksman had left in the road she 
was travelling, in a fervour of love for 
the birds and indignation at the hunter, 
she told the Cardinal’s life history in 
these pages. Incidentally neither the 
author’s husband nor daughter had the 
slightest idea she was attempting to 
write a book until work had progressed 
to that stage where she could not make 
a legal contract without her husband’s 
signature. “Two years were required to 
secure the bird studies necessary to illus- 
trate The Cardinal, and one little tail- 
piece almost cost the author her life. 

eee 

The Cardinal was published in June 
of 1903. In October, 1904, Freckles 
appeared. In the course of her work 
Mrs. Porter had spent every other day 
for three months in the Limberlost 
Swamp, making a series of studies of the 
nest of a black vulture. Early in her 
married life she had met a Scotch lum- 
berman, who told her of the swamp and 
of securing fine timber there for Canad- 
ian shipbuilders, and later when she had 
moved to within less than a mile of its 
northern boundary, she met a man who 
was buying curly maple, black walnut, 
golden oak, wild cherry, and other wood 
extremely valuable for a big furniture 
factory in Grand Rapids. There was 
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one particular woman, of all those the 
author worked among, who exercised 
herself most concerning her. It was 
this woman’s husband who drove the 
stake and ploughed around the killdeer 
nest in the cornfield to save it for the 
author; and he did many other acts of 
kindness without understanding exactly 
what he was doing or why. “Merely 
that I wanted certain things was enough 
for those people,’ writes Mrs. Porter. 
“Without question they helped me in 
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every way their big hearts could suggest 
to them, because they loved to be kind, 
and to be generous was natural with 
them. The woman was busy keeping 
house and mothering a big brood, and 
every living creature that came her way, 
besides. She took me in, and I put her 
soul, body, red head, and all, into Sarah 
Duncan. The lumber and furniture 
man I combined in McLean. Freckles 


was a composite of certain ideals and 
my own field experiences, merged with 
those of Mr. Bob Burdette Black, who, 
at the expense of much time and careful 
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work, had done more for me than any 
other ten men afield. The Angel was 
an idealised picture of my daughter.” 

- - . 

In 1906, having seen a few of Mrs. 
Porter’s studies of bird life, Mr. Ed- 
ward Bok telegraphed the author asking 
her to meet him in Chicago. She had 
a big portfolio of fine prints from plates 
for which she had gone to the last ex- 
tremity of painstaking care, and the re- 
sult was an order from Mr. Bok for a 
six months’ series in the Ladies Home 
Journal of the author’s best bird stud- 
ies accompanied by descriptions of how 
she secured them. This material was 
later put in book form under the title, 
What I Have Done with Birds, and is 
regarded as authoritative on the subject 
of bird photography and bird life, for 
in truth it covers every phase of the life 
of the birds described, and contains 
much of other nature subjects. By this 
time Mrs. Porter had made a contract 


with her publishers to alternate her 
books. She agreed to do a nature book 


for love, and then, by way of compro- 
mise, a piece of nature work spiced with 
enough fiction to tempt her class of 
readers. In this way she hoped that 
they would absorb enough of the nature 
work while reading the fiction to send 
them afield, and at the same time keep 
in their minds her picture of what she 
considers the only life worth living. 
She was still assured that only a straight 
novel would “pay,” but she was living, 
meeting all her expenses, giving her 
family many luxuries, and saving a lit- 
tle sum for a rainy day she foresaw on 
her horoscope. ‘To be comfortably 
clothed and fed, to have time and tools 
for her work, is all she ever has asked 
of life. 
see 

In August of 1909 two books on 
which Mrs. Porter had been working 
for years culminated at the same time: 
a nature novel, and a straight nature 
book. The novel was, in a way, a con- 
tinuation of Freckles, filled as usual 
with wood lore, but more concerned 
with moths than birds. Mrs. Porter 
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had been finding and picturing exquisite 
big night flyers during several years of 
field work among the birds, and from 
what she could have readily done with 
them she saw how it would be possible 
for a girl rightly constituted and en- 
vironed to make a living, and a good 
one, at such work. So was conceived 
A Girl of the Limberlost. “This comes 
fairly close to my idea of a good book,” 
she writes. ‘‘No possible harm can be 
done any one in reading it. The. book 
can, and does, present a hundred pic- 
tures that will draw any reader in closer 
touch with nature and the Almighty, 
my primal object in each line I write. 
The human side of the book is as close 
a character study-as I am capable of 
making. I regard the character of Mrs. 
Comstock as the best thought-out and 
the cleanest-cut study of human nature 
I have so far been able to do. Perhaps 
the best justification of my idea of this 
book came to me recently when I re- 
ceived an application from the Presi- 
dent for permission to translate it into 
Arabic, as the:first book to be used in 
an effort to introduce our methods of 
nature study into the College of Cairo.” 
*ee 

In 1911 two more books for which 
Mrs. Porter had gathered material for 
long periods came to a conclusion on the 
same date: Music of the Wild and The 
Harvester. The latter of these was a 
nature novel; the other a frank nature 
book, filled with all out-doors—a special 
study of the sounds one hears in fields 
and forests, and photographic reproduc- 
tions of the musicians and their instru- 
ments. The idea of The Harvester was 
suggested to the author by an editor who 
wanted a magazine article, with human 
interest in it, about the ginseng diggers 
in her part of the country. Mr. Porter 
had bought ginseng for years for a drug 
store he owned; there were several peo- 
ple he knew still gathering it for mar- 
ket, and growing it was becoming a 
good business all over the country. Mrs. 
Porter learned from the United States 
Pharmacopoeia and from various other 
sources that the drug was used mostly 
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by the Chinese, and with a wholly mis- 
taken idea of its properties. The strong- 
est thing any medical work will say for 
ginseng is that it is “a very mild and 
soothing drug.” It seems that the Chi- 
nese buy and use it in enormous quan- 
tities, in the belief that it is a remedy for 
almost every disease to which humanity 
is heir; that it will prolong life, and 
that it is a wonderful stimulant. An- 
cient medical works make this state: 
ment, laying special emphasis upon its 
stimulating qualities. The drug does 
none of these things. Instead of being 
a stimulant, it comes closer to a seda- 
tive. ‘This investigation set the ‘author 
on the search for other herbs that now 
are or might be grown as an occupation. 
Then came the idea of a man who 
should grow these drugs professionally, 
and of the sick girl healed by them. “I 
could have gone to work and started a 
drug farm myself,” remarks Mrs. Por- 
ter, “with exactly the same profit and 
success as the Harvester.” 
eee 

In a foreword to Will Dyson’s Kul- 

tur Cartoons, of which two are here 


reproduced, Mr. H. G. 


Kultur Wells writes in high ap- 
Cartoons preciation of the artist 

and his work. “Mr. Dy- 
son,’ writes Mr. Wells, “perceives in 


militaristic monarchy and national pride 
a threat to the world, to civilisation and 
all that he holds dear, and straightway 
he sets about to slay it with his pencil 
as I, if I could, would kill it with my 
pen. In Kultur Cartoons Mr. Dyson 
takes a figure based on the Kaiser, but 
essentially a symbol, on which to con- 
centrate his hatred of the foolish assump- 
tions, the cruel vanities, the vile waste 
of opportunity, the perversion and de- 
struction, which is his case against mili- 
tant monarchy. I could wish he were 
given the task of the Kaiser’s court 
painter, for indeed he would make a 
record that would kill regal ambition to 
the very end of time. And supporting 
the Dysonised Kaiser is a German figure 
of fat foolishness. You may argue that 
it libels the dignity and intelligence of 
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the loyal and able staff at Berlin and 
the nature of German loyalty, but Mr. 
Dyson will never believe you. He has 
penetrated deeper. The folly and the 
dulness of spirit must be there; loyalty 
to evil things is the revelation of a kin- 
dred evil. ‘What business had you Ger- 
mans with loyalty and obedience?’ he 
would say. ‘Your business under this 
stuff was revolution.’ And as the work 
of this clumsy devil to whom Europe 
has given herself over, look at his cari- 
cature of apes in an wroplane dropping 
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bombs, or of Kultur being told to fetch 
the warrior’s boots. Was there ever a 
completer and juster repudiation of the 
belligerent theory of life?” 
Few of us take very seriously books 
like What I Found Out in the House of 
a German Prince of last 
Romance or Dr. Armgaard Karl 
Graves’s The Secrets of 
the Hohenzollerns of this week, or the 
book in similar vein that is due next 
week or the week after at the latest. 
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But most of us, if quite honest, will con- 
fess to finding them a source of very 
genuine entertainment. We regard these 
books as romantic fiction, of a kind 
which cannot be too highly spiced: as the 
historical novels of the present, in which 
the action cannot be too swift, or the in- 
trigue too aristocratic. ‘The purveyors of 
this form of reading matter should, 
and usually do, follow the example of 
the author of Walter Lorraine, and pro- 
mote all the corporals to be majors, all 
the line officers to the General Staff, all 
the commoners to be counts, or barons, 
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all the little nobility to be serene high- 
while if some mysterious figure 
with long cloak and covered face stalks 
across the scene, of course it must be 
Imperial Majesty itself. ‘Take the at- 
titude of posterity toward the great 
enigmas of history. Learned and un- 
imaginative investigators like M. 
Funck-Brentano have satisfied them- 
selves that the Man in the Iron Mask 
was a certain comparatively obscure 
Italian diplomat. But as it does not 
matter much now, it is romantically so 
much pleasanter to think of him as the 


nesses ; 
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suppressed twin brother of Louis XIV, 
and the progenitor of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

. . . 

Of course, and perhaps unfortunately, 
these historical novelists of the present 
are somewhat limited in their invention. 
A century or so hence it will be quite 
possible to picture “Lui” as being kid- 
napped in the midst of his entourage in 
Potsdam, packed in a box with breath- 
ing holes, after the manner in which 
D’Artagnan handled General Monk, 
and freighted to the Mercedes Paris 
agency in the Avenue de la Grande 
Armée, in an upper room of which en- 
sued the famous interview with M. 
Delcassé. But even now fiction pur- 
porting to be fact does not hesitate to 
take the German Kaiser to la ville lu- 
miere, to enjoy himself or to intrigue, 
while a false Emperor rides in state 
down the Linden, just as Rudolf Rassen- 
dyl held the throne in Strelsaus while 
the real king was Black Michael’s pris- 
oner, chained to a wall in a dungeon in 
the Castle of Zenda. In What I Found 
Out in the House of a German Prince 
there was introduced a_ photograph 
showing Wilhelm under the Arch of 
Triumph. In Dr. Graves’s book the 
note struck is infinitely more dramatic. 
In full view the pretended Kaiser starts 
on a hunting trip. At the same time 
three men enter a compartment in the 
Berlin-Paris Express. Arrived in Paris 
they leisurely descend from their coupé 
and, mingling with the throng of in- 
coming and outgoing passengers, are met 
by a stranger who conducts them to the 
hostelry of the Golden Heart in the Rue 
de la Paix. There, in a locked room, 
the following takes place: 


Wedell stepped forward saying, “Count 
Hoheneck, permit me to present Monsieur 
Joseph Caillaux.” >, 

The Frenchman, who was soon after to 
become Prime Minister of France, stepped 
forward and making a deep obeisance, said, 

Your Majesty 





“My dear .Caillaux, I prefer to be known 
as the Count of Hoheneck,” replied the per- 


sonage sitting on the sofa. “Come and sit 
here beside me. Count, you get yourself a 
chair.” 

In this dingy back parlour William II, 
Joseph Caillaux and Count Botho von 
Wedell were closeted for more than two 
hours. At the end of this time Caillaux 
quietly left the hotel by a side entrance. 

That evening the Count of Hoheneck, 
contrary to the succinct advice of Count 
Wedel! and the fervid pleading of M. Cail- 
laux, insisted on seeing something of Paris 
by night. In the Bal Tabarain, one of the 
places visited, the Count Hoheneck, not- 
withstanding his very excellent disguise— 
the Kaiser’s hair was dyed and his mous- 
tache waxed in the French fashion down to 
a point—was recognised by a staff reporter 
of The Figaro, who promptly traced the 
Emperor to his place of residence and 
through clever investigation found out that 
M. Caillaux had also been seen leaving this 
particular hotel. The accidental recogni- 
tion of the Emperor by this reporter re- 
sulted in the death of M. Calmette a few 
years later, an incident that will go down 
in annals as one of the most interesting 
crimes—from the point of world politics— 
ever committed. 

. . . 

As in professed fiction, in these books 
the old adage of cherchez la femme holds 
good. In Dumas’s novel it was the 
sinister Milady de Winter who was re- 
sponsible for the seduction of Felton and 
the assassination of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. ‘To a woman’s light word Dr. 
Graves ascribes the war of 1870, and in 
a woman scorned he professes to see one 
of the reasons for Great Britain’s par- 
ticipation in the present world conflict. 
The first woman was the Empress Eu- 
genie, who was sent by Napoleon III to 
attend, as his representative, the cere- 
monies that accompanied the opening of 
the Suez Canal, and in Egypt started a 
flirtation with the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, later the Emperor Frederick 
III. On returning to Prussia, the 
€rown Prince found ways of getting to 
Paris many times, of course always trav- 
elling incognito. On one of these oc- 
casions Eugénie, who had grown tired 
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of his attentions, gave him the cold 
shoulder. 


It was at one of those magnificent semi- 
private balls at the Tuileries that she re- 
fused to dance with the Crown Prince, who 
for the time being was known as the Comte 
de Bourg. Somewhat astounded at the sud- 
den change in attitude, the Crown Prince 
insisted that she dance. She replied over 
her shoulder, “Who is the Comte de Bourg 
that he thinks he can compel the Empress 
of the French?” 

“Comte de Bourg to-night cannot compel 
anybody,” the Prince replied in a passion, 
“but Frederick of Prussia can and will.” 

“Alone, monsieur?” came the taunting 
query. 

“No, madame; if need be, at the head of 
a million men.” 


The English lady in the case made 
out by Dr. Graves was the Honourable 
Mrs. Keppel, the time Cowes Week, 
1904, and the place Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s yacht, where the Emperor and 
King Edward were guests. Wilhelm 
was bragging over the victory of his 
yacht Meteor. Mrs. Keppel incurred 
the Kaiser’s displeasure by her witti- 
cisms. “Huh, madame,” he said, “bv 
all accounts you ought to know more of 
sailors than sails!” 


Mortified to tears, the lady rose and with 
characteristic English dignity withdrew. 
King Edward, who was talking to Sir 
Thomas on another part of the deck, had 
noticed that something displeasing had oc- 
curred. On being told the circumstances, he 
called his nephew into the chart house and 
evidently gave him an avuncular piece of 
his mind. At all events, the Kaiser next 
morning left in a huff. Ag the time there 
was much speculation as to the misunder- 
standing between the two royal houses. This 
incident, however, is the real cause for the 
widened breach between King Edward and 
Wilhelm II. The Hon. Mrs. Keppel and 
her clique had a great deal of influence 
with King Edward and his court. She be- 
came the implacable enemy of the Kaiser’s. 
The result of this animosity is felt to this 
day, for Earl Grey, the Secretary of Foreign 





Affairs in England, was one of her protégés 
and in every way he shared her intense 
hatred of all things German. 


Unusual interest attaches to the long- 
deferred serial publication of David 
Graham Phillips’s mas- 


Phillips’s : ; 
P sive novel, Susan Len- 
Posthumous , 
nox, Her Fall and 
Novel 


Rise. In fact the delay 
in launching this story has led to a con- 
siderable discussion of the reasons. As 
a matter of fact, Susan Lennox was 
contracted for as a serial immediately 
after the tragic and lamented death of 
the author in 1911. It was the high- 
tide of the so-called “white slave” ten- 
dency both in sociology and literature. 
The editors expected to capitalise this 
tendency in a sensational way. Yet 
Phillips, with that almost uncanny fore- 
sight of his, had anticipated the whole 
sex movement ten years before when he 
planned and began the novel. He was 
always ahead of his times. 


The ‘white slave” emotion subsided ; 
public interest turned to something else 
and the editors who contracted for Susan 
deferred the publication from time to 
time. They feared that its frankness 
might be misunderstood. But the story 
is now in its third installment and is 
causing much talk. Instead of being 
shocked readers seem to be drawn to this 
characterisation of a woman whose in- 
tegrity rose supreme over her sometime 
sordid environment. Susan Lennox is 
a novel of more than three hundred 
thousand words, a work of truly Bal- 
zacian proportions. It revives the good 
old tradition of the two-volume story. 
Phillips worked on this novel for ten 
years. During this time he produced not 
less than eight other novels and various 
short stories. Yet he never lost sight 
of Susan, to which he had dedicated the 
very best that was in him. ‘To him it 
was the “great work.” No matter what 
he happened to be writing, he would put 
it aside and take up Susan for a stretch. 
The story was always calling to him. 
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FACSIMILE OF A PAGE OF THE MANUSCRIPT OI NNOX” 


The facsimile of the manuscript here- 
with reproduced—a page from one of 
the closing 


chapters—shows the small 


chirography of the novelist. He inva- 
with a lead pencil on rough 
This first draft was cop- 


ied on the typewriter with wide spac- 


riably wrote 
yellow paper. 


ing and was then revised and again and 
again. Phillips was one of the most 
painstaking of workers and many of the 
chapters in Susan were written and re- 
written a score of times. 
sion that Phillips got the idea for Susan 
when he was a reporter on the New 
York Sun The inspiration 
for the story came to him some years 


The impres- 


is wrong. 
ago in his native town of Madison, In- 
diana. ‘There he saw a beautiful young 
girl sitting disconsolate on a farm wagon 
alongside the country lout that she had 
been forced to marry. She was a pic- 
ture of wistful and tragic loveliness and 
it haunted him ever afterwards. This 
girl was the original of “Susan.” Phil- 
lips always said that she was the finest 
character he had ever painted. 
his favourite heroine. In painting the 
parable of the woman of the streets he 


She was 





had a prototype in the most widely read 
of all books. 
° 
We congratulate The Nation on its 
fine Semi-Centennial Number of July 
8th, and on the fifty years 
of dignified service which 
that issue commemorates. 
Special contributions to the number are 
from W. C. Brownell, who writes of 
“The Nation from the Inside’; Lord 
$ryce, who tells of his recollections of 
E. L. Godkin and W. P. Garrison; 
Henry James, “The Founding of The 
Nation” ; Henry Holt, who recalls his 
relations with The Nation in its early 
days and his friendship with E. L. God- 
kin; Charles C. Nott, “Reminiscences of 
an Octogenarian”’; Basil L. Gildersleeve, 


The Nation 


“The Hazards of Reviewing’; A. V. 
Dicey, “An English Scholar’s Appre- 
ciation of Godkin’; Oswald Garrison 


Villard, “The Nation and its Owner- 
Arthur G. Sedgwick, “The Na- 
Critics”; Gustav Pollak, “The 
Nation and its Contributors”; George 
Haven Putnam, ‘Fifty Years of Books” : 
William Roscoe Thayer, “Historical 
Writing.” and Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin, “Former Editors of The Nation.” 
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THE CABARET DANCER 


BY ARLITA DODGE 


THE GILT CAFE 
Past midnight, ere to tardy dreams 
The sea of diners ebbs away, 
Turn of the human tide that streams 
Each evening to the Gilt Café. 
Deep-drained, the hollow wine-cup seems 
To mirage some ill-ending play; 
Through rings of smoke the white slab gleams 
Where once a crouching Venus lay. 
A jester makes his last appeal; 
A noisy coin clicks on the bar; 
There crushes heavily a heel 
Upon a smouldering cigar. 
A silken swish upon the sill, 
A languid kiss on the lifeless air, 
And the empty cabaret is still 
Save for a lonely dancer there. 


THE DANCER 


Buried beneath a great dark palm, 
Wan as the last grey gleam of day, 
Brooded the dancer; on her arm 
Her tace like some cold frostflower lay. 
Her bodice scarcely seemed to stir 
Above her wintry breasts of snow ; 
So cold Diana’s draperies were, 
Fashioned by Phidias long ago. 
It seemed the marble slab, that still 
Stood tenantless, must yearn to call 
And lure her to arise and fill 
Its long deserted pedestal. 
So Anguish chills. Weighted, her heart 
Seemed scarce to beat; her eyes beheld 
Only the vanished joy her art 
By its own power had dispelled. 
Without, the voices throbbed or failed, 
Or broke in song; no echo came 
To where the spent, white dancer quailed 
And dwelt upon her lover’s shame. 


His lips had framed last night the word 
His eyes had asked her long ago, 
When only quivering pulses stirred 
To answer that it might be so. 
To-night she came to lay before 
His feet her sheaf of wisdom, grown 
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The Cabaret Dancer 


Through eager years, her hard-won lore, 
To crown his great love with her own. 
All the dark days had held of pain 
Should lift her up, she dreamed, more fair, 
As tender birches bent with rain 
Rise into stainless upper air. 
For her to-night the House of Mirth 
Became a sacred trysting-place, 
A bit of consecrated earth 
Where love might meet them face to face; 
Where eloquence of feet and form 
Might spell what dumb lips might not say, 
Impetuous as the sun-shot storm 
Interpreting the April day. 


She raised her speaking face to his, 
Beatified, as she began, 
Her Vision of the Vista’d Years, 
Her Epic of the Race of Man. 
She moved a tender, flowery form 
Of wondrous contours, in her eyes 
The light of love, and on her brow 
A peace like Dawn in Paradise. 
Like spindrift borne before the gale, 
By passion carried to her goal, 
She told on winged feet the tale 
Of all that Love had taught her soul. 
When half her steps were threaded through 
She sought, in vain, her lover’s glance; 
It failed her, and a voice she knew 
Cried, “Let us go—she cannot dance.” 
Her lover went, and like a spring 
That fails because its fount is dry, 
The great dance lost its rhythmic swing, 
The lovely rhythm seemed to die. 
A helpless marionette, she lagged 
On leaden feet, she raised a hand 
To stay the players, her powers flagged- 
She could not make them understand. 


Ending, she shrank from sight of men 
As little hunted creatures cower 
Deep into covert; no human ken 
Might know the anguish of that hour. 
In solitude she sought in vain 
Some balm upon her wounds to pour; 
Hidden by palms, she probed her pain 
Deep and unpitying to its core. 
Love, that can only stir the heart 
To swifter beat of blood in some, 
Had hallowed her to speak through Art 
And found her lover’s spirit—dumb. 
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He loved a shoulder’s gleam, the glance 
Of her swift limbs, her droop and swing, 

And yet he could not love the dance 
That was her spirit’s offering. 


So might one love the lips that part 

To pour rare notes of music forth, 
Yet scorn the singer’s lyric art 

That deep within her gave them birth. 
Since it was so, since Passion bore 

A torch to light her to Defeat, 
The airs she loved should know no more 

The transport of her dancing feet. 
Never again might flowers fall 

From eager, open palms like rain, 
Nor hoarse, contralto voices call, 

Begging of her to dance again. 


But when her Agony had reigned 

The watches of the midnight through, 
The sudden solitude regained 

Some spell to stir her soul anew. 
A last guest left ajar the door 

Whose tawdry, well-worn threshold Sin 
Had hurried after Beauty o’er, 

And Silence, stately, entered in. 
Benignantly, the Presence fell 

Her tortured being o’er, 
Some holy healing in its spell; 

The deft feet yearned to dance once more. 
No breath of praise should urge her on, 

Nor any living thing applaud, 
The epic man had dared to scorn 

She dedicated to her God. 


THE DANCE 


Leaving her covert in the gloom, 
She lifts her unshod foot, and lo— 
There capers down the empty room 
A figure out of long ago. 
Tossing on high a scarlet sash, 
She is the Ages’ earliest heir; 
The full lips part and the dark eyes flash 
Like diamonds in a harlot’s hair. 
For a race that neither sows nor reaps, 
In the joyless glee of a heart unwrung, 
She moves at first in bounds and leaps, 
As satyrs danced when the world was young. 


Her gladness fails; a laboured pose 
With a conscious swaying to and fro 
And the burdened look of one who knows 
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Tell of a sudden weight of woe. 
"Tis a dance of law, a measured tread 
To a muffled drum that is drawing near, 
As marching millions bear their dead 
To homes of grief from fields of fear. 
A pause for breath. In the hush of night 
A watchman bids her to begone, 
And passes, flicking out the light, 
But the dancer, spellbound, dances on. 


She has conquered now. Her lids scarce part; 
Her siren smile is worn to please; 
She almost crawls in the finished art 
Of glissade steps of sinuous ease. 
She is the languorous, floating form 
Of a bird that drifts on a dreamy wing; 
She is the sensuous sway of the swarm 
When love-drunk bees in the ether swing. 
She is the pawn the gods employ 
To checkmate conquering kings by guile; 
She is the Fate of Falling Troy, 
The dark enchantress of the Nile. 
As round a ship becalmed will droop 
Sails that the winds refuse to fill 
Till seagulls to her, wondering, troop 
To see the big, white ship so still, 
Her draperies shroud her—some strange spell 
Seems to possess her outstretched arm; 
A languid gesture, and it fell— 
An empire perished in her palm. 


So Rome lies low, a splendour spent, 

And when she stirs to dance once more, 
The dancer’s footsteps seem intent 

Upon some art unknown before. 
She seeks with evil things to cope, 

Fell figures menacing the room, 
Elusive and bereft of hope, 

Through unlit centuries of gloom. 


They vanish with their dread convoy 
Of grief and fear; fair shapes arise; 

She looks into a world of joy 
And wonder dawns in her sweet eyes. 

Her smiles go tripping in and out 
Through lids half shut and lashes curled; 

She stands on tiptoe stretching out 
White hands of welcome to the world. 

One circle of her lithe form shows 
Discovery’s haltless caravan 

Trailing across the unplumbed snows 
The inquiescent soul of man. 
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A gesture of her arm reveals 
The sway of Science; Thought is King, 
And Force a vanquished vassal kneels 
Beneath the sceptre, grovelling. 
She weaves wide circles round the room, 
She halts, she waves her arms on high, 
She dips into the sea of gloom 
Like seagulls when they learn to fly. 
Her glad abandonment outruns 
Her utmost power to portray; 

So danced the loveliest of the Huns 
When Rome in ruins round her lay. 
And then, at pause, her dark eye broods 

On shadows threatening the sun; 
She weighs in troubled attitudes 
The sands of sorrow yet unrun; 
The discord shrieking through the song 
Of birds that carol to their mates; 
The ugly faces in the throng 
Of human Greeds and Grafts and Hates. 
The wreckage, as the nations strive 
In homicidal woes, 
The turmoil in the warring hive 
Where poison out of nectar flows. 
And as the tragic vision ends 
That darkens over history’s ken, 
Her knee in supplication bends, 
Her hand, uplifted, prays for men. 


Meanwhile, belated moonshine pours 
In weird, nocturnal play, 
Athwart the dun, deserted floors, 
The flood of its uncertain day. 
Where Venus once voluptuous smiled 
In dim, Olympian repose, 
In drifts of pallid glory piled 
The cool white wonder shifts and flows. 
The dancer stirs—the moonlit zone, 
Diaphanous and elfin fair, 
Entices her; the empty throne 
Calls to the suppliant prone in prayer. 
She mounts up to the beckoning place, 
And, like a bird before it flies, 
Pauses within the moonlit space, 
A revelation in her eyes. 


The golden songbook of the spheres 
Holds no such haunting melody 

As, listening, the dancer hears 
Of perfect wons yet to be. 

She sees the palimpsest unroll 

Where past and present fade from sight, 
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And there illuminates the scroll 

The tale a race unborn shall write. 
She dances, and the light waves swirl 

In ambient splendour round her form; 
Uplifted in the gloom the girl 

Gleams like a rainbow in a storm. 
Out of her hands of healing pour 

Phials of joy; the pure drops spill 
O’er Age, whose heart shall ache no more, 

And Pain, whose pang grows still. 
A startled wolf, whose dark pack cowers 

Out of the campfire’s searching light 
The traveller kindles in those hours 

When sleep might portend endless night; 
So in her revelation, War, 

Obedient to the same behest, 
Creeps back, and crouches down before 

A great lamp lighted in the West. 
With one swift gesture to unbind 

The trammelings of Circumstance, 
And one to free a prisoned mind, 

She swings in a triumphant dance. 
Her undulating draperies sway 

Dripping with light, about her form, 
Her lovely, lambent feet are gay 

As raindrops dancing in a storm. 
A radiant mermaid held in thrall, 

Haunting the wave whose crest she shuns, 
Within her moonshine waterfall 

She revels and she runs. 
A windflower wavering on and on, 

She swims, she floats, she almost flies; 
So odours drift into the dawn; 

So houris dance in paradise. 


She sways at last; her dance is o’er; 
Even of her, Life takes its toll; 

Her feet shall spend themselvés no more 
In swift obedience to her soul. 

One final step, one figure more, 
One last incomparable pose: 

Death comes, and through Life’s open door 
She triumphs in it as she goes. 

Queenly upon her bier of stone, 
Whose moonlit majesty outvies 

The jewelled beauty of a throne, 
The dead white dancer lies. 


When daylight comes, they find her so, 
Part of some painter’s perfect scheme, 
A lovely crystal of the snow, 
A frozen joy, a poet’s dream. 
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They ask how came she lying there, 
Had even she some grief, perchance, 
This phantom parasite of air, 
This wind-born daughter of the dance? 
An hour they ask, an hour they stand 
And question Silence; all too soon 
The candles sputter: tapers fanned 
By winds of morning fail at noon. 


They name her now but to recall 
How swift the wonder waned away; 

*Twas but a dance girl, after all, 
Found dead within a Gilt Café. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S COUNTRY 


BY BROOKS HENDERSON 


The faint throbbing of her engines as she 
glided out on the North River tide found 
its echo within me as I leaned on the heavy 
rail and watched the towers of the city re- 
ceding in the mist; they became blurred and 
ghostlike, fantastic in the grey distance, sad, 
appealing with a strange beauty and power. 
Once the sight of them, sunlit, standing forth 
sharply against the high blue of American 
stirred 


skies, had in me that passion for 


wealth and power of which they were so 


marvellously and uniquely the embodiment. 


So writes his Hugh Paret toward the 
close of Mr. Churchill’s latest and in 
some respects his greatest novel, 4 Far 
Country. A little earlier Hugh had 
wondered and marvelled on the Monte- 
cito Hills above Santa Barbara (scene 
of Mr. Churchill’s own wanderings two 
summers ago) watching the slow en- 
chantment of morning mist, or the phan- 
tasy of sunset colour on the strange, un 
real, clefted, violet-shadowed hills that 
lift “crags of pink tourmaline and ruby 
against the skies.”” And so, in a little 
space of time, Hugh Paret touches the 


eastern and western limits of Mr. 
Churchill’s country: Between Santa 
Barbara and Manhattan towers, there 


it lies; for it is the whole of the United 
States. Coniston with its New Hamp- 


shire hills and The Crossing with New 
Orleans supply the upper and lower 
limits. 

He has made it his because of his in- 
tense and critical interest in the varied 
civilisation that has grown up on it,— 
a civilisation represented in its various 
stages by the characters he has drawn, 
Colonial, transitional, Civil War, re- 
construction, modern. First came the 
Carvels, Lionel and Richard, and all the 
gay, glad, boisterous, elegant Colonial 
period of Maryland which throbs alive 
in their story. And with them comes 
their comfortable country; for the Gay 


men who travelled Westward after 
Naseby and Marston Moor, as it is 
written in another book, The Crisis, 


found a smiling climate. Later, in 
Coniston, came the Wetherells and the 
Worthingtons and Jethro Bass, later 
representatives of the Stern men who 
had settled New England. And with 
them come the stern climate they found 
and the grave beauty of their hills. The 
two streams flow together, the Grave 
men from the North and the Gay men 
from the South; and Mr. Churchill has 
shown their commingling in St. Louis 
in The Crisis. He began at this con- 
fluence of the streams, this meeting- 
place of the Gay and the Grave; for he 
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was born in St. Louis in 1871. But 
before describing the confluence, he 
went up one of the streams, tracing it 
to its head waters; he went, as a- mid- 
shipman, to Annapolis in 1890. Richard 
Carvel, perhaps the most finished his- 
torical novel since Thackeray’s Henry 
Esmond, was the literary result. 

The situation of Annapolis is beauti- 
ful, overlooking Severn River, the 
broadening Chesapeake Bay and the low 
hills of the further shore. The town 
retained when Mr. Churchill was at 
the Naval Academy, it still retains, 
much of the charm and something of the 
impressiveness that grew and belonged 
to it as the pleasure capital of Mary- 
land, the most completely pleasure-lov- 
ing capital of Colonial days. A breath 
of the old time still blows among the 
great trees which throw their shade on 
narrow,  brick-walled, cobble-stoned 
streets; and along the streets themselves, 
stirred by the very sound of the old 
names, “Prince George Street,” “Duke 
of Gloucester Street,” “Marlborough 
Street” —to name a few from Richard 
Carvel. The old time was even more 
evident twenty-five years ago, when Mr. 
Churchill went down to the Naval 
Academy, than it is now; and the com- 
ing author seems to have breathed in 
the aroma of it at every breath. He 
stayed while taking his examinations at 
the old Kennedy boarding-house (now 
“Carvel Hall” in honour of the book), 
the hostelry of Annapolis at the time 
And here, recreating it as the Marma- 
duke Manners house, he later placed 
that bewildering and fascinating person, 
Mistress Dorothy Manners of Richard 
Carvel who kept Richard’s existence in 
thrilled uncertainty from youth to man- 
hood, and turned many a wise or empty 
head of King George III’s court as well 
In the old days beautiful gardens 
stretched in the rear, where the hotel 
extension now stands, with terraces and 
a spring house, all surrounded with a 
high brick wall. Before the Naval 
Academy modern buildings were erected 
the old library, now removed, was the 
Governor DuLaney mansion, _ the 
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grounds and gardens of which spread 
down to the Severn. Here, too, Dolly 
Manners triumphs, and turns more 
heads at Assemblies; and to these gar- 
dens come Richard Carvel and Captain 
Clapsaddle to discuss the momentous 
question of impending political change. 

The 
seemed to seek for words. 


captain cleared his throat, and 
“I fear there are 
times coming, my lad,” he went on pres- 
ently, “when every man must choose his side, 
It is 
not for me to shape your way of thinking. 
that which is 


right, and when you have so decided,’—he 


and stand arrayed in his own colours. 


Decide in your own mind 


drew his sword, as was his habit when 


greatly moved, and placed his broad hand 
upon my head,—‘“know then that God is 
with you, and swerve not from thy course 
the width of this blade for any man.” 

little the Gov- 


ernor’s garden, in front of us the wide Sev- 


We sat upon a bench in 
ern merging into the bay, and glowing like 
molten gold in the setting sun. And I was 
thrilled with a such as 
I have sometimes since felt in the presence 
of heroes. 


strange reverence 


For the town house of Lionel Carvel, 
Mr. Churchill had in mind the Chase 
mansion of our illustration, a superb 
example of Colonial architecture. From 
its upper windows it commands a view 
of the Severn and the roadstead, the 
Harwood house opposite having been 
built low, tradition has it, so as not to 
obstruct this view. In this day in the 
old time Lionel Carvel’s ships tugged at 
anchor or ruffled sail, outward bound 
with tobacco, inward with Madeira and 
French wine, finery and coaches, or with 
ballast of English bricks to build more 
mansions. So had been built Carvel 
Hall, across the bay, in the midst of its 
broad acres; whither, come every St. 
Taminas, behold Lionel Carvel em- 
barking from Annapolis dock; and, one 
fifteenth of June, two children with 
him, his grandson and Dolly Manners, 
planning adventures as the dozen of 
negro rowers dip oars and make out 
around Kent Island and across. Landed, 
the two set out on a tour of inspection 
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CARVFL HALI. HOTEL, KENNEDY'S HOUSE. 
EXAMINATIONS, AT THE OLD KENNEDY 
HONOUR OF THE BOOK) THE HOSTELRY 
of the Hall—‘‘the old house with its 


hundred feet of front standing on the 
gentle slope rising from the river’s 
mouth, the great vines Mr. Carvel had 
fetched from England all but hiding the 
brick and climbing to the angled roof; 
and the velvet green lawn of silvery 
grass descending terrace by terrace to 
the waterside.’ This is Annapolis hin- 
terland indeed, alive again with the 
dancing, drinking, horse-racing, fox- 
hunting and other sorts of decorous cul- 
ture that went on within and around it. 

“T shut my eyes,” Richard Carvel 
writes in another place, thinking again 
of the Carvel town house, “and there 
comes back to me unbidden the dining- 
room in Marlborough Street of a grey 
winter's afternoon,” and there, in the 
dim light, around the fire, Lionel Car- 
vel and his Whig and ‘Tory 
alike, and in a recessed window a tall 
slip of a lad listening—for the Manners 
coach and Mistress Dorothy. 


guests, 
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MR. CHURCHILL STAYED, WHILE TAKING HIS 
BOARDING HOUSE (NOW CARVEL HALL IN 


OF ANNAPOLIS AT THE TIME 

But the gay cavalier period is closing 
before Mr. Churchill begins to describe 
it—inevitably closing, for transitional 
periods with their witness of large con- 
flict are his deliberate choice—and_ be- 
fore the book closes Richard Carvel has 
to disperse a mob gathered around the 
“Peggy Stewart House” to do some- 
thing more than justice to a Tea-tax 
payer; and a little later plays a part in 
the fight between the Serapis and the 
Bon Homme Richard. After which 
comes a return to Carvel Hall, with 
Dorothy; to Carvel Hall no longer in 
his Lordship’s province, but in the State 
of Maryland: for the new era had ar- 
rived. 

Three generations have passed by 
when the next novel, The Crisis opens, 
and the grandchildren and great-grand- 
children of Richard and Dorothy Car- 
vel, as part and representatives of the 
westward turning stream of the Gay 
people, are meeting with the likewise 
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westering stream of the Grave people 
in St. Louis. It is no dream city that 
Mr. Churchill frames around them, but 
a definite local habitation with a well- 
known name—such a realistic setting as 
people desire, if Lincoln’s story (The 
Crisis, p. 237) is guarantee: “What a 
fellow wants in a book is to know where 
he is.” It is the St. Louis of before the 
war, a beautiful city with great trees 


THE CHASE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, THE HOME OF 
LIONEL CARVEL 


and dignified houses where people lived 
(as-it is written of a later period in 
The Inside of the Cup) “leisurely lives 
in a sleepy quarter of shade trees and 
spacious yards.” 

Mr. Churchill was eminently quali- 
fied to depict just such a situation; St. 
Louis was his home, and he took his 
descent from both of the two strains 
whose conflicting ideals he here pictures. 
John Churchill, his remote ancestor, 
landed at Plymouth in 1643, and from 
him came the family of Portland 
Churchills to which Mr. Churchill be- 
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longs, for nearly a century ship-owners 
and West India merchants. His mother 
was a descendant of Jonathan Edwards 
and of the Dwights of Yale crossed 
with a strain that went over from Vir- 
ginia to Kentucky in that migration de- 
picted in The Crossing. Her family 
and connections in St. Louis was a well- 
known one, going back to the early days 
of the city. His maternal grandfather 
was a Kentucky planter and slave- 
owner, and is, indeed, the prototype ot 
Colonel Comyn Carvel of The Crisis. 
He kept race horses and slave jockeys, 
one of whom was living in Mr. Church- 
ill’s boyhood and used to complain that 
his master sweated him to weight. He 
is the officious “Ned” of The Crisis 
who promises to observe the proprieties 
with reference to Miss Jinny Carvel 
only if she will call him Mister John- 
son. Colonel Carvel tells a little of his 
story on page 164 of The Crisis. 
There are historical incidents aplenty 


_in The Crisis, meetings and battles and 


flights,—such as that burlesque flight of 
the panic-stricken St. Louians who fled 
when no man pursued; or the surrender 
of Camp Jackson and the patrician Na- 
tional Guard to the German loyalists 
and unionists. 

There are also other de facto persons 
in The Crisis—Lincoln, and Grant and 
Sherman, of whom Mr. Churchill has 
given masterly pictures; and, less known, 
the M. Bienvenu banker, Mr. Brins- 
made, who is generally conceded to rep- 
resent (with such universalising as a 
creative author must be allowed) the 
same James E. Yeatman to whom Rich- 
ard Carvel was dedicated, ‘“‘an American 
gentleman whose life is an example to 
his countrymen.” His story has already 
been told in the pages of THE Booxk- 
MAN (September, 1901), and _ needs 
here only to be recalled. Although a 
Tennessean by birth he was a staunch 
Unionist and a friend of Lincoln’s. In 
The Crisis Mr. Brinsmade becomes the 
leading spirit in the Western Sanitary 
Commission. ‘“Brinsmade, if it wasn’t 
for you and your friends in the Western 
Sanitary Commission,” says General 
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BRICE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, SUGGESTIVE OF MR. CHURCHILL’S CARVEL HALL 





THE PEGGY STEWART HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS 


.Sherman, “We'd all have been dead by 
fever long ago.” As early as 1861 Mr. 
Yeatman became president of this com- 
mission. 

Mr. Brinsmade’s residence was on the 
Bellefontaine Road—so we are told in 
The Crisis (p. 390). In this vicinity 
Mr. Yeatman had his home, first at 
Belmont, now known as the Eddy house, 
which stands upon a bluff to the west of 
North Broadway; and later, after the 
death of his second wife, with his sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Beverley Allen. Her house 
on the high bluff above Bellefontaine 
Road was undoubtedly the original of 
“Bellegarde,” the Colfax house of The 
Crisis, at that time removed from the 
city by a stretch of country. Virginia 
Carvel rides to it (p. 65). 


Presently the woodland hid from her 
sight the noble river shining far below, and 
Virginia pulled Vixen between the gateposts 
which marked the entrance to her aunt’s 
place, “Bellegarde.” Half a mile through 
the cool forest, the black dirt of the drive- 


way flying from Vixen’s hoofs, and there was 
the Colfax house on the edge of the gentle 
slope; and beyond it the orchard, and the 
blue grapes withering on the vines,—and 
beyond that fields and fields of yellow stub- 
ble. The silver smoke of a steamboat hung 
in wisps above the water. 


Something more is said of it, in an- 
other use, in the chapter entitled “At 
Mr. Brinsmade’s gate.” 


From the (eastern) windows might be 
seen, through the trees in the grounds, the 
Father of the Waters below. But the room 
is gloomy now that once was gay, and a 
heavy coat of soot is spread on the porch 
at the back where the apple blossoms still 
fall thinly in the spring. The huge black 
town has coiled about the place. The gar- 
den still struggles on, but the giants of the 
forest are dying and dead. Bellefontaine 
Road itself, once the drive of fash- 
ion, is no more... Still the old house 
stands, begrimed but stately, rebuking the 
sordid life around it. 
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CAMP JACKSON, ST. LOUIS. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH IN THE MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Other houses of the story have been 
even less fortunate. “Old St. Louis has 
changed from a pleasant Southern town 
to a bustling city, and a high building 
stands on the site of that wide and hos- 
pitable home of Colonel Carvel.” 

In A Modern Chronicle, Mr. 
Churchill again introduces St. Louis. 


Saint Louis, or that part of it which is 
called by dealers in real estate the choice 


residence section, grew westward. And Un- 
cle Tom might be said to have been in the 
vanguard of the movement. In the days 
before Honora was born he had built his lit- 
tle house on what had been a farm on the 
Olive Street Road, at the crest of the second 
ridge from the river. Up this ridge, with 
clanking traces, toiled the horse-cars that 
carried Uncle Tom downtown to the bank 
and Aunt Mary to market. 


Fleeing westward, likewise, from the 


THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF MRS, BEVERLY ALLEN, OF ST. LOUIS, MRS, CHURCHILL’S 
GRANDMOTHER, THE ORIGINAL OF “BELLEGARDE” IN “THE CRISIS.” BUILT IN THE 
FIRST HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, IT IS NOW IN A MANUFACTURING 


DISTRICT 
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2810 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS, THE RESIDENCE OF 
MR. J. G. GAZZAM, MR, CHURCHILL’S UNCLE. 
NOW OVERTAKEN BY THE SOOT 


_ smoke, friends of Uncle Tom’s and Aunt 
Mary’s gradually surrounded them—build- 
ing, as a rule, the high Victorian mansions 


in favour at that period, which were placed 
in centre of commodious yards. For the 
friends of Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary were 
for the rfost part rich, and belonged, as did 
they, toethe older families of the city. Mr. 
Dwyer’s house, with its picture gallery, was 
across the street. 

In the midst of such imposing company 
the little dwelling which became the home 
of our heroine sat well back in a plot which 
might almost be called a garden. In sum- 
mer its white wooden front was nearly hid- 
den by the quivering leaves of two tall pear 
trees. On the other side of the brick wall, 
and near the iron fence, was an elm and a 
flower bed that was Uncle Tom’s pride and 
the admiration of the neighbourhood. The 
eastern wall of the house was a mass of 
Virginia creeper, and beneath that another 
flower bed, and still another in the back- 
yard. 


Uncle Tom was engaged in a per- 
petual and gentle warfare against the 
soot. He had fled the devouring city, 
but it pursued him (and now, alas, has 
come upon and around the little house 
he built and left it a soulless and a torn 
body); what Meredith calls the “ban- 


ner of metropolis” flew over his garden. 


COLLIER HOUSE, ST. LOUIS. BUILT IN THE FIFTIES. RESIDENCE OF MR. COLLIER’S GREAT 
AUNT. TYPE OF RESIDENCE MENTIONED IN MANY OF HIS DESCRIPTIONS 
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RUEL DURKEE, SUPPOSEDLY THE PROTOTYPE OF 
JETHRO BASS IN “CONISTON” 


Behold him then, of an early morning, 
in his seersucker coat bending tenderly 
over his beds, and washing the dark 
stains from his: flowers. 

In all this Mr. Churchill may well be 
thought to be drawing on his own ex- 
perience. ‘The quiet little house where 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Tom of the 
peaceful soul brought up Honora is a 
reminiscence, at the least, of the home 
where Mr. Churchill passed his boy- 
hood. It is, as near as may be, a pic- 
ture of 2810 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
Under the steep Mansard roof of this 
dwelling must have been “the little 
house under the hill,” as Honora’s room 
was called. Next the house was the 
Parsons residence and picture gallery, 
where we may suppose (though Mr. 
Parsons is in no way to be identified 
with the Mr. Dwyer who owns the gal- 
lery in the story) Honora’s longing for 
distant things, her romantic spirit you 
may say, was stirred, and Aunt Mary 
was set a-longing for the sea. 

Other features of old St. Louis are 
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revived in A Modern Chronicle— 
Uhrig’s Cave for instance, where her 
boy lover, Peter, takes Honora to her 
first opera; and there the lights are set 
aglow again, the garden replanted 
within, and the tables set once more: or 
Schneider’s Garden, the lesser Uhrig’s 
Cave of the 80’s. Honora sees much 
of the outside of life in many other 
places before she finally returns to find 
reality in this same “somewhat conserva- 
tive city on the banks of the Mississippi 
River.” 

It is an open question as to whether 
a memory of St. Louis does not enter 
now and again into Mr. Churchill’s 
most recent publication, 4 Far Country. 
The general setting, indeed, is distinct, 
a city “some twelve hours distant from 
the Atlantic seaboard, a city of fortunes 
made suddenly in steel and iron—Pitts- 
burgh.” But the decorous and con- 
tented culture of the “Second Bank” 
(which is in Allegheny) seems not 
unmindful of the equally decorous 
“Olive Street Road” where stood the 
little house to which came the hero- 
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THE EAGLE HOTEL, CONCORD, TO-DAY. THE OLD 
“PELICAN HOUSE” OF “CONISTON” 


ine of 4 Modern Chronicle. And per- 
haps the “Forest Park” which is Ho- 
nora’s blissful country, and Claremore 
‘ which is Hugh Paret’s Hesperides are 
not unconnected; twin flowers of a stem 
that roots in real experience. The ex- 
perience must have begun when Mr. 
Churchill was very young; Hesperia 
was then Kirkwood, outside of St. 
Louis. 

Westward the star of empire, and 
westward the fortunate people of 4 
Modern Chronicle and A Far Country, 
moving their houses ever away from the 
smoke. But Mr. Churchill turns east- 
ward and his heroes and heroines with 
him. The spell of the sea is upon them; 
on Aunt Mary of 4 Modern Chronicle, 
as we have said, who thinks it would 
be nice to spend a whole summer by it 
and listen to its waves dashing against 
the beach; on Davy Ritchie of The 
Crossing finding his way to Charleston 
when “the wind burst out of the East 
with a high mournful note, as from a 
great flute afar, filling the air with 
leaves and branches of trees. But it 
bore, too, a savour that was new to me, 


—a salt savour, deep and fresh, that I 
drew down into my lungs. And I knew 
that we were near the ocean.” And on 
Hugh Paret, coming out of the West 
to Harvard and thrilled in Boston by 
the sharp smell of the salt laden East 
wind. To follow them is to approach 
Mr. Churchill’s peculiar country. For 
he has one. 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 

Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


What Sussex is to Kipling, or Wessex 
to Hardy, or Cornwall to Hugh Wal- 
pole, that New Hampshire is to Mr. 
Churchill. 

In 1898 he purchased a farm at Corn- 
ish, New Hampshire, on the Connecti- 
cut River above Windsor, Vermont. 
Here he built Harlakenden House, since 
enlarged, and for the past two summers 
occupied by President Wilson. It is a 
colonial residence—the comely archi- 


tecture Mr. Churchill had learned so 


THE EAGLE HOTEL, CONCORD, THE OLD “PELICAN 
HOUSE” OF “CONISTON” AT THE TIME OF 
JETHRO BASS 
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well at Annapolis—and overlooks the 
river from a height; over ‘beyond the 
river to the north rises Ascutney Moun- 
. tain, blue and shadow-haunted and equi- 
poised. 

In 1903 and again in 1905 he repre- 
sented the town of Cornish in the New 
Hampshire legislature, and (says a bio- 
graphical article) “it was during this 
period he gained the insight into poli- 
tics that enabled him to interpret his 
political experiences in terms recognised 
as typical of all the States from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific.” Paradoxically in- 
sight into politics was obtained by stay- 
ing on the outside of “politics”; and he 
must have been as much on the outside 
as is Krebs in 4 Far Country, a solon 
by accident, and as such “neither fish 
nor flesh nor fowl nor good red her- 
ring.” ‘This, of course, was in the un- 
regenerate days of American govern- 
ment, when it was possible for a corpo- 
ration to control a State. New Hamp- 
shire was as yet unreformed. 

The experiences of this period found 
fascinating expression in Coniston 
(1906); and further expression, to- 
gether with others of a political sort, in 
Mr. Crewe’s Career, which followed 
Mr. Churchill’s campaign as candidate 
of the Lincoln Club of New Hampsire 
for the Republican nomination for 
governor of the State. It is in these 
two books that his special country is dis- 
covered. To reach it you must travel 
up the broad river up which fared, 
over a century ago, the adventur- 
ous band of settlers from Connecti- 
cut who, the first, came to look on 
Coniston Water. And if you be fortu- 
nate you will arrive on the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, perhaps, of the 
founding of Brampton and from early 
morning will see the wagon loads pour 
into Brampton Street from Harwich 
(its own sesqui-centennial but a year 
sped); from Coniston, from Tarleton 
Four Corners, and even from distant 
Clovelly, much as they did when Jethro 
Bass brought Cynthia Ware, his 
“Cynthy,” to a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion,—Jethro the canny, laconic, domi- 
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nating old-type country politician whose 
soul was stirred to express its inherent 
power by a biography of Napoleon. It 
is generally supposed that Mr. Churchill 
had in mind when he fashioned this 
most realistic of characters one Ruel 
Durkee, of Croydon, who is still a vivid 
tradition in the State he, individually, 
controlled. And when you know that 
Coniston is in real life Croydon, it is 
time enough to know also that Harwich 
of the tale is Claremont; ‘“‘distant Clov- 
elly” is Cornish where Mr. Churchill 
now lives, (and it is not far distant) ; 
Brampton is Newport, and Coniston 
Water, up and down which Mr. 
Worthington used to wander searching 
for a mill-site—though no one but 
Jethro guessed his purpose, is the Sugar 
River. The mill-site was found, and 
one of the mills of Newport is now 
called “Brampton Mills” in honour of 
the book. “Tumble Down _ brook, 
which flowed into Coniston Water 
above Brampton” (p. 386) is none other 
than the delightful little stream of the 
happy name, “Blowmedown,” which 
flows indeed not into Coniston Water, 
but into the Connecticut, and flows 
first by distant Clovelly (that is, 
Cornish) and turns a handful of mills 
that are not Mr. Worthington’s—one 
at least being Mr. Churchill’s—and 
sends its clear waters through long pipes 
to create a mellow music like that of 
Coniston Water through the tinkle and 
fall of the fountain on the Churchill 
lawn. Here, too, on Newport common, 
in full view of all men, is a bandstand, 
the grandchild, may be, of that very 
bandstand which Jethro Bass assigns as 
a second meeting-place with the preten- 
tious Mr. Worthington shamefacedly 
seeking him by night, and then desiring 
a postponement and a safer seclusion. 


“B-busy Saturday night,” 
“Meet you to-morrow.” 

“What time?” 

“Noon,” said Jethro, “noon.” 

“Where?” asked Mr. Worthington du- 
biously. 

“Bandstand in Brampton Street,” said 


said Jethro. 
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Jethro, and the storekeeper (an auditor en- 
forced) was fain to bend over his desk to 
conceal his laughter, busying himself with 
his books. Mr. Worthington sat down with 
as much dignity as he could muster. 


But follow Cynthia back to Coniston. 


On that slope and hidden in its forest 
nook, among the birches and briers (is) the 
little school-house where Cynthia had 
learned to spell; here, where the road makes 
an aisle through the woods, she had met 
Jethro. The choir of the birds was singing 
an evening anthem now as then, to the 
lower notes of Coniston Water, and the 
moist, hot-house fragrance of the ferns rose 
from the deep places. 

At last they came suddenly upon the lit- 
tle hamlet of Coniston itself— 


the. green, the store with its horse-block 
and checker-paned windows, the tan- 
nery-shed weather beaten and neglected 
(for Jethro had moved to Thousand 
Acre hill), the white meeting house 
where Priest Ware had preached (in 
mittens), and the parsonage. To the 
westward rises Coniston mountain, and 
‘ from it amethystine shadows descend 
and deepen upon the hamlet. The 
thrushes song falls silent, and whippoor- 
wills begin to call across Coniston 
Water. 

Coniston mountain is the indirect sal- 
vation of Cynthia’s father: a description 
of it, unnamed and unsigned, takes 
Jethro’s fancy, and Wetherell, to whom 
Jethro rightly brings it home, becomes 
a paid contributor to a newspaper. It 
was no sudden emotion in Jethro that 
had endeared the mountain picture to 
him. His love of the hills was bred 
in his bone. 


Jethro thought the view from Thousand 
Acre hill, especially in September, to be one 
of the sublimest efforts of the Creator. It 
was September, first of the purple months 
in Coniston, not the red purple of the Maine 
coast, but the blue purple of the mountains, 
the colour of the bloom on a Concord grape. 


Thousand Acre hill, fortunately, is 
moyeable; for it has no absolute proto- 
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type, and if it adjoins Coniston in the 
book, its duplicate overlooks an airy 
country from “distant Clovelly”; if 
Jethro Bass lived on it in Croydon, 
Harlakenden House is situate on it, at 
a lower level, in Cornish, and Mr. 
Churchill’s study windows open out 
from it so that (like Yeats’s shepherd) 
he must “flee the persecution” of nat- 
ural glory and write behind darkened 
windows. The view from Harlakenden 
is memorable and the charm of it has 
permeated all of Mr. Churchill’s writ- 
ings, particularly those that have to do 
with New England. A few hundred 
yards below the house the Connecticut 
flows, a little too far away for even the 
louder notes to be quite audible; but the 
gleam of moving waters is piercing 
across rich meadows—‘Sights sensed 
like sound.” Beyond the river, on the 
further side are Vermont hills, vivid 
slopes of green where sunlight curdles 
purple among the rocks and around the 
clumped pine trees. Down the valley, 
to the North, is Ascutney Mountain, 
Mecca for all eyes—high, equipoised, 
regular, and its colour, especially in Sep- 
tember, “first of the purple months in 
Cornish” (to borrow from Mr. Church- 
ill’s perfect description) is “blue purple, 
the colour of the bloom on a Concord 
grape.” 

Jethro Bass’s activity is not limited 
to the little town in the shadow of Con- 
iston mountain. It extends over the 
whole State, and in exercise of it he and 
the tale must betake themselves to the 
State capital, to the “Pelican Hotel,” 
and the “Throne Room,’—his ‘room. 
The “Pelican” still stands in Concord; 
only that in temporary life its name is 
Eagle. The Throne Room is on the 
front side of the house, and is now 
numbered 1. It is now known by 
the name Mr. Churchill has given 
it. He himself held levee in it when 
he was candidate for the governor- 
ship, following the custom of guber- 
natorial candidates in the State to hold 
a reception in the “Eagle” the night be- 
fore Convention. And there, in the 
room he had celebrated as the seat of 
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political corruption, some thousands of 
his supporters came to meet him, New 
Hampshire’s first leader in the fight 
against corporation control in politics. 

In Mr. Crewe’s Career Mr. 
Churchill continues the study of public 
life advanced so far in Coniston; and 
in the picture of Mr. Crewe in his 
naively idealistic moments of humani- 
tarian bills, gives something of a travesty 
of his own campaign. Needless to say, 
the story ceases to be even a travesty 
of this campaign when it concerns itself 
with Mr. Crewe’s opportunism. The 
background is much the same as that of 
Coniston: a little further to the South 
and East, but still centering around 
Concord and the “Eagle,” and showing 
the same rich sympathy for New Hamp- 
shire folk and country; the same love 
for the hills. These are not things 
apart, dead background against which 
life evolves; but a force and spiritual 
presence to mould and to control. Eu- 
phrasia in Mr. Crewe’s Career responds 
to it; her mistress, now dead, had done 
so even more. 


“Yes,” continued Euphrasia, “the mountain 
was alive for her. ‘He’s angry to-day, 
Phrasie. That’s because you lost your tem- 
per and scolded Hilary.’ It’s a queer thing, 
but there have been hundreds of times since 
when he needed scoldin’ bad, and I’ve 
looked at the mountain and held my tongue. 
It was just as if I saw her with that half- 
whimsical, half-reproachful expression in 
her eyes, holding up her finger at me. And 
there were other mornings when she'd say, 
‘The mountain’s lonesome to-day, he wants 
me.’ And I vow, I’d look at the mountain 
and it would seem lonesome. That sounds 
like nonsense, don’t it?” 


But Victoria Flint, to whom the ques- 
tion is addressed, does not think it non- 
sense, for she, and Austen Flint as well, 
lives under the influence of Sawanec 
mountain. She is drawn and pained 
and blest by it, 
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“Sometimes,” she says to Austen, gazing 
out at it, “sometimes it is so beautiful that 
it hurts to look at it.” 

Austen can sympathise with her, for her 
experience had been his own. 


The trees were in their early leaf in Rip- 
ton Square, and the dark pine patches on 
Sawanec looked (from Austen’s little office) 
like cloud shadows against the shimmer of 
the tender green. He sat at his table, which 
was covered with open. law-books and 
papers, but his eyes were on the distant 
mountain, and every scent-laden breeze 
wafted in at his open window seemed the 
bearer of a tremulous, wistful, yet imperious 
message—“Come!” Throughout the chang- 
ing seasons Sawanec called to him in words 
of love: sometimes her face was hidden by 
cloud and fog—and yet he heard her voice! 
Sometimes her perfume—as to-day—made 
him dream; sometimes, when the western 
heavens were flooded with the golden light 
of the infinite, she veiled herself in magic 
purple, when to gaze at her was an exqui- 
site agony, and she became as one forbidden 
to man. 


From position Sawanec is Monadnoc 
rather than Ascutney; but in spirit it is 
Ascutney, and in spirit what Mr. 
Churchill has written in this respect of 
Austen or Victoria is autobiographical 
also; hence the darkened windows of 
Harlakenden study. Hence too our 
feeling that with Cynthia Wetherell in 
Boston longing for Coniston, walking 
far that she might have a glimpse of the 
Blue Hills suggestive of her own; or 
with Austen Vane longing for Sawanec; 
or with Jethro Bass thinking “of a 
granite-ribbed pasture on Coniston 
Mountain that swings in limitless space, 
from either end of which a man may 
step off into eternity,” we, too, are turn- 
ing from far away places to the North 
Country, the New Hampshire that pre- 
serves the quiet tradition of the old, to 
the country Mr. Churchill has made his 
own by a fascinating power of realistic 
portrayal and poetic interpretation, 
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Part VI—SouTtH AND West—ATHENSES THAT Micut HAve BEEN 


THE activity of the little towns in pub- 
lishing magazines at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was only paral- 
leled toward its close by the countless 
imitations of the Chap Book. And for 
the same reason. Their proprietors 
wanted to express themselves and had 
no other way to do it. In this respect 
the early crop of editors was not as mis- 
taken as the later, it is true, but the 
recorders of their aspirations were as 
brief. Few things are more surprising 
in the history of our magazines than 
the number of inconspicuous villages 
which attempted even ambitious ones. 
So it had been in New England, and in 
the Middle States; so it was in the 
Southern States; and so it was to be in 
the West. No one guessed, in a new 
and rapidly growing district, which way 
the cat was going to jump. Any village 
court-house might some morning find 
itself an Acropolis; and the printer a 
place side by side with Franklin and 
Thomas among the achieving pioneers! 
The States were full of such visionary 
villages, and of printers who willingly 
if not gladly went down into their own 
pockets for the cost of publication. 

The first magazine in Maryland, in 
1798, was such an acorn from which an 
oak was to have grown. In the course 
of. two months, said the proprietor in 
closing, we will resume in the form of 
a monthly if five hundred subscribers 
can be procured. But where could so 
many be found in Frederick Town? 
The editor of The Hive, published in 
the village of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
might have informed the editor of The 
Key that their towns were too near to- 
gether for each to become an Athens, 
and that Lancaster was clearly marked 
for the favoured one. The Child of 
Pallas, Devoted mostly to Belles-Let- 


tres, published in Baltimore in 1800, 
guessed better than either of them as 
to“the future greatness of its dwelling- 
place, but the growth proved commercial 
rather than spiritual (as an Athenian 
might say). Sparks, in his article on 
Baltimore. in the North American, 
1825, which practically introduced the 
city to the North, said that the enter- 
prising spirit of its people was much 
more energetic in its combined and con- 
tinued action than that of any other city 
of the United States. But though the 
centre of Roman Catholic wealth and 
culture (so much so that the Metropoli- 
tan, a Catholic monthly, styles her in 
1830 the Rome of America), Beatrice 
Ironsides thought she cared more for 
her pocket than her mind and her soul. 
The editor of The Companion (a mere 
man!) had given up his hopeless strug- 
gle for five hundred subscribers, but 
Beatrice, who had been his assistant, an- 
nounced that she would continue the 
journal herself under the name of The 
Observer. (Note how the gentle inti- 
macy of the former title gives way to 
the emotionless alertness of the latter— 
can this be a forecast of feminism?) 
Beatrice the energetic thus taps Balti- 
more over its acquiline nose with her 
lively pen: 


Oh, that mine enemy were editor of a 
Baltimore Miscellany, and were he anything 
less than iron, how quickly would all my 
wrongs be avenged. The attempt of a fe- 
male to promote the cause of taste, litera- 
ture, and morals would, it should seem, have 
been cherished with respect and forwarded 
with assistance and encouragement. But 
alas! luckless Dame, not long were the il- 
lusions of thy fancy to deceive thee. Do 
the sheets of the Observer contain only dis- 
sertations on morality and selections from 
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the best authors, however judicious, every 
one exclaims how dull, how insupportable; 
on the other hand, does Beatrice endeavour 
to enliven the page by using the arm of 
ridicule to combat folly, a thousand divini- 
ties suppose themselves pointed at. Every 
illustration of character that Beatrice has 
used has, by the folly of some and the black 
malignity of others, been appropriated to 
persons far from her imagination. If Bea- 
trice refuses to embellish the Observer with 
the sublimities of the sons of the dullest of 
dull prose who forcibly scramble up Parnas- 
sus, they become her sworn and inveterate 
enemies. Thus is poor Beatrice assailed in 
every quarter; every weapon is raised 
against her, except wit; and of that, Heaven 
be praised, she has no very heavy cause of 
complaint. Oh, that mine enemy were editor 


to a miscellany in the liberal, the enlight-. 


ened, the polished city of Baltimore!!! 


Yet, in spite of this delightful Bea- 
trice, Baltimore was for the first quar- 
ter of the century the only literary cen- 
tre, such as it was, south of, Philadel- 
phia. During that period it published 
at least twelve magazines; and it had 
a literary club, The Delphian, which 
issued. a periodical, the Red Book, and 
numbered among its members Neal, 
Sparks, John Pierpont, Francis Scott 
Key, and William Wirt; and, lastly, it 
made the Athenian attempt which dis- 
tinguished, at one time or another, all 
the Northern triplicate of cities—that of 
capturing every household by an attrac- 
tive union of politics and fashion plates. 
Thus it had decided claims to recogni- 
tion. Its chief enduring claim, how- 
ever, was of so pedestrian a nature that 
it has generally been overlooked. Yet 
Nile’s Weekly Register was an extraor- 
dinary achievement. It was published 
from 1811 to. 1849! Once, in the prime 
of its long life, it migrated to Washing- 
ton for three years; and it retired to 
Philadelphia for a nice quiet place to 
die in (and during its final year there 
it was only half alive since its anima- 
tion was suspended for three months of 
that period!). “Containing political, 
historical, geographical, scientifical, sta- 
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tistical, economical, and _ biographical 
documents, essays, and facts, together 
with notices of the arts and manufac- 
tures and a record of the events of the 
times”—you would scarcely suppose 
that its editor would have found the 
spare moments for a series of humour- 
ous essays entitled Quill Driving (al- 
though you may guess the title was not 
entirely an inspiration) and a book of 
importance on the Principles and Acts 
of the Revolution. So important did 
his generation find the Weekly Register 
that a General Index to the first twelve 
volumes was published in 1818; and so 
valuable did a succeeding generation 
find it as a contribution to American 
history, that it reprinted the first thirty- 
two volumes. Well might two Ameri- 
can towns be named in honour of the 
father of so monumental a record! 
Beatrice Ironsides ceased to issue a 
weekly repertory of original and se- 
lected essays in verse and prose ere 
Niles could record her as one of the 
events of the times, but the year 1806-07 
glitters more brightly for the scribe 
who places this wreath on her unknown 
brow than all the period covered so 
painstakingly by his stupendous register. 
Did she make much ado about nothing 
when she smartly berated Benjamin 
Bickerstaff, for saying that the sun of 
The Observer had set when he left its 
pages in a huff—he, the oracle of most 
of the little misses of the town? Opera- 
bouffe Boadicea amongst those forgotten 
beaux and belles, and first of editresses, 
hail! Not many stars in your pamphlet 
era were dancing like that one under 
which you were born. 

It was thirty years after in time, and 
a whole century in style, that another 
Southern woman followed her example. 
But Mrs. Anne Royall inaugurated a 
new kind of paper—the Town Topics 
of its year—when she established a week- 
ly devoted to gossip of the sayings and 
doings of men and women of her day. 
It was not inappropriately named The 
Huntress, and the Washington of her 
time afforded her an abundance of prey. 
So relentlessly did she stalk it that John 
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Quincy Adams called her “the virago- 
errant in enchanted armour,” the latter 
part of the phrase referring doubtless to 
the immunity which chivalry was fan- 
cied to dictate. No fire-eater fought’ 
any duels with Mrs. Royall, it is true; 
but, on the other hand, while her cen- 
sure was. no more vindictive and per- 
sonal than was most men’s of the time, 
her praise had a saccharinity which 
would have stumped even the most 
grandiloquent masculine pen. 


CHARLESTON AND SIMMS 


When you went farther South than 
Baltimore and Washington, you jumped 
all at once into another civilisation. It 
was that of a landed aristocracy, says 
Professor Baskerville. 


The settlers lived far apart, and the many 
rivers allowed them even to dispense to a 
great extent with roads. To the private 
schools at rich gentlemen’s houses the poor 
seldom had access, and a free school system 
did not exist. So the newspaper, the next 
great educating power, found uncongenial 
soil in the Southern Colonies. Literature 
was thought to be undertaken only by those 
who had been a failure in law, politics, or 
the Church. All over the South, even in 
the smaller towns, were coteries of men and 
women who lived in an atmosphere of wit 
and learning; but the eighteenth century 
reigned supreme, and artificiality vitiated 
everything. 


In 1834 an article in the Charleston 
Southern Review sought to account for 
Southern literary sterility by the imper- 
fect education of the people. In Col- 
onial times Charleston had been a world 
by itself, and even now it seemed im- 
measurably remote. “An awful retri- 
bution hangs over the Boston book- 
sellers,” wrote Samuel Gilman to 
Sparks in 1824, “for their vile neglect 
of sending periodical publications to 
Charleston. We never get them till 
more than a month after their publica- 
tion.” Another Charlestonian wrote 
him: “I will readily undertake to pro- 
cure for you the works which may ap- 
pear in this State and Georgia. You 
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are aware that our press is a very sterile 
one. Of periodical publications we 
have one, the Southern Christian Regis- 
ter, an Episcopalian magazine.” But 
considering the scantiness of her reading 
public, the Charleston press was only 
comparatively sterile. Indeed, she had 
been derisively called by less ambitious 
neighbours the graveyard of magazines. 
To this jest she could afford to reply 
calmly that in order to die one must 
first have been born. At any rate she 
had brought, forth at least ten first- 
class magazines, and also the one pro- 
fessional man of letters in the South— 
even if poverty had obliged him, patri- 
otic as he was, to send most of his goods 
to the North, where they could afford 
to pay for them. William Gilmore 
Simms was connected. with over half 
these attempts. The Cosmopolitan, An 
Occasional proved to deserve its epithet, 
and The Magnolia or Southern Appa- 
lachian struck no roots; but the South- 
ern Review, in 1828, dragged its slow 
length along for four years. It was per- 
haps the most perfect example America 
afforded of that scholarly contempt for 
popular demand which the English re- 
views had set native classicists to ad- 
miring. ‘The men are not living who 
have read it throughout, but such as 
have emerged from its covers come up 
gasping their surprise that an unsettled 
and isolated district could have been 
thought capable of producing in sufh- 
cient numbers the savants who would 
have found such fare palatable. Even 
the stately North American had not 
ventured to be so exclusively classical 
or scientific. Nor did the Southern Re- 
view make, apparently, the slightest at- 
tempt to secure general attention. 
Enough for it that able scholars all over 
the South were deeply interested in the 
subscriptions they received in return for 
their valuable articles! But in spite of 
their thus highly paid services, Legaré, 
its editor for two years, had often to 
furnish half the contents. Consequent- 
ly, when he went to represent the coun- 
try at Brussels, the magazine collapsed. 
In 1845 Simms’s Southern and Western 
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Monthly issued twelve numbers, filled 
for the most part by the proprietor, and 
was important enough to get itself pur- 
chased by the Literary Messenger of 
Richmond. In 1849 he became editor 
of the Southern Quarterly Review, 
which, established in 1842 in New Or- 
leans, had moved to Charleston. ‘This 
magazine was founded “to protect the 
rights of our Southern soil from inva- 
sion and to promote the cause of learn- 
ing, arts and literature among us. But 
aside from its political creed it would 
have none other—above all it would ex- 
press no theological opinion.” Never- 
theless, though Charleston held as hotly 
to this creed as New Orleans, the re- 
view had run down; and on account of 
his great local reputation Simms was 
engaged to revive it at a salary of one 
thousand a year. Though Simms was 
not an apostle of its creed, he was for 
a time successful in floating it. “In two 
years,” says Professor Trent, “he had 
made a very respectable publication out 
of a worthless one, comparing not unfa- 
vourably with its Boston contemporary. 
He got almost.none of his salary, but 
from paying nothing to his contributors 
he advanced to the almost unheard of 
extravagance of paying the best of them 
a dollar a page. It is true that the pub- 
lishers often dishonoured the drafts 
drawn on them by eager contributors, 
but still some payments were made. He 
himself got part of his salary in the free 
printing of his books and pamphlets. 
He used his social acquaintance to en- 
large the subscription list.” Altogether, 
he was thus a very valuable editor, espe- 
cially if he himself wrote for nothing. 
But as he was writing novels, articles 
for other magazines, an interminable 
correspondence, and lecturing from city 
to city like any modern Chatauquan 
during the seven years of his editorship, 
it does not seem as if even his very re- 
markable energy could have found much 
time for contributing to its pages. In 
1854, the year before he relinquished 
it, he said it had readers in every State 
and in the three great European capi- 
tals. It lasted only one year after his 
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departure, but its demise was assisted by 
a fever and a fire. 

Long before this, however, a former 
associate editor had doubled on the 
tracks of the magazine and founded one 
of his own in New Orleans. Its lit- 
erary interest was confessedly secondary 
to “defending the rights and developing 
the resources of the West, the South, 
and the Southwest.” The Commercial 
Review, 1846, had learned from the 
Quarterly how few were the Southern 
readers for an exclusively literary pe- 
riodical; nevertheless it kept literature 
always well in sight. After many strug- 
gles, De Bow was able to announce in 
the sixth volume the largest circulation 
and the strongest influence in the South. 
But this did not interfere with a tempo- 
rary suspension or his tortuous progress 
through no less than six New Series. 
His experience found an indignant voice 
in 1855. “Is it not a notorious fact 
that every Southern author, editor, or 
compiler who has had the temerity to 
try the experiment of appealing to that 
dernier resort, Southern patronage, has 
been compelled to pay the piper of his 
patriotism. How generously we con- 
tinue to patronise Harper and Black- 
wood, Godey and Graham, and the 
quarterlies of the North, while the 
Southern Quarterly is in the very act 
of breathing its last gasp and De Bow’s 
Monthly reduced to appeal for its just 
dues.” Still De Bow’s, more successful 
than its neighbour, not only maintained 
the spark of life by continuous gasping, 
but actually began to find the process 
salutary. The year before the war saw 
it flourishing; but the next year much 
diminished the advertising it had built 
up, and the scarcity of paper compelled 
a smaller type. In 1853 the proprietor 
had been appointed head of the Census 
Department in Washington, and had 
for eighteen months edited the periodi- 
cal from there. He thought he could 
do the same thing from the Rebel capi- 
tal when he moved there on service for 
the new‘government. But at last the 
sturdy proprietor was unable to make 
both ends meet, in a geographical and 
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a pecuniary sense as well, and he yielded 
to fate. Immediately after the war he 
bobbed up indomitably with another 
New Series, but the old war-horse was 
now making his last charge; and his 
periodical soon gave up the fight for 
literature and became entirely commer- 
cial, 

He, like the other editors of the 
South, was seeking valourously to do the 
impossible—to create a sufficient reading 
public out of an uneducated people. 
The three magazines described had the 
largest circle of readers to be reached, 
they gave a voice to the best writers of 
the South, and they had great part in 
moulding the issues that ended in war. 
There was abundant literary activity, 
if only there had been some market for 
it. Even in the decade before the war 
there were seventeen magazines started, 
and’ Russell’s added another to the long 
procession in Charleston alone. The 
editors, however, could scarcely live on 
each other’s patronage; readers were 
widely dispersed under the plantation 
system;-and even had the periodicals 
been readable to others than those 
stimulated by motives of local patriot- 
ism, Northern people were not paying 
money to hear that the North under the 
farce of the Union—as even so unim- 
passioned a periodical as the Southern 
Quarterly said—‘threatens to crush us 
beneath its unholy power.” 


THE “SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER” 


It was largely because the Southern 
Literary Messenger was less sectional 
that it became the most successful maga- 
zine of the South. But, like the others, 
it got only starvation diet at home. In 
the fourth number—as we read in 
Minor’s admirable digest of its files— 
the editor admits some of the contents 
are not up to the standard, but his aim 
is to call forth the undeveloped talents 
of the Southern people; yet he is com- 
pelled to announce that he has received 
more complimentary notice in the North 
than in the South outside his own State. 
The number of contributions and con- 
tributors from the North is striking. 
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The second proprietor asserted at once 
that it was‘not intended to make the 
work local, but it should never cease to 
be Southern; and-a home enterprise 
should have home support. The Mes- 
senger in its twenty-first year informed 
its friends that it had now become the 
oldest living periodical except the 
Knickerbocker, which was its senior by 
but six months; yet for years past it had 
met with the most meagre patronage, 
and unless its means were enlarged must 
perish. It notes in 1858 that Putnam’s 
spiteful Monthly had gone where the 
woodbine twineth, but the rising 4 tlan- 
tic is decidedly anti-Southern. The 
next year the editor says that the Mes- 
senger has been much less sectional in 
its literary works than the Northern 
magazines and that it has been just and 
impartial to Northern writers. As Mrs. 
Sigourney had written for the very first 
number, so Donald G. Mitchell and 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich had graced the 
latest ones. 

The accusation of sectionalism, of 
course, was rife on both sides. It could 
not have been otherwise in the later 
years. But Richmond had begun it 
early. The National Magazine, 1799- 
1800, hadvsaid: “Sixty-six subscribers 
from Connecticut leads us into the 
region of wonders. ‘This is the State 
which sends to Congress seven of the 
most bullying servile satellites that 
tremble at the nod of John Adams. It 
looks as if ‘the people of Connecticut 
were beginning to think for themselves.” 
Yet “the disgusting New England as- 
sumption of all the decency and all the 
talent” which Poe said was rampant in 
Griswold’s Poets and Poetry of Amer- 
ica is, at this distance, difficult to per- 
ceive. Talent was not abundant in the 
thin ante-bellum literature of the South, 
but when it was to be discerned by eyes 
that had no reason to be unduly inquisi- 
tive it did not go unrecognised—as 
Simms and Poe and Augusta Evans 
could vouch. Not unrepresentative in 
its temperate tone was this notice in the 
Boston American Magazine of Useful 
Knowledge, 1834. 
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We were surprised to find the last South- 
ern Literary Messenger charging Mr. Ban- 
croft with great mistakes in his History of 
the United States. Tlie editor, who appears 
an able writer, even insinuates that they are 
designed. It cannot be admitted that Mr. 
Bancroft deliberately misstated facts, but 
that the editor is more fully acquainted with 
the history of Virginia is not improbable. 
We were sorry to see this disposition and 
hope it will not be indulged. Errors and mis- 
takes ought, indeed, to be corrected; but 
even this should be done in a kind rather 
than in a harsh manner. Sectional or party 
feelings among literary men in different 
parts of the Union would be deeply deplored 
by every patriot, and we think by every 
high-minded scholar. We have had enough 
of this sort of warfare with England for 
fifty years past. We hope that nothing of 
the sort will arise between the scholars and 
writers in different sections here. 


But if the periodical was more read- 
able because less sectional, and being so 
had some support, however slight, from 
the North, the chief reason for its suc- 
cess was that Thomas White, its foun- 
der, was a thoroughly practical man 
both in the printing and the business 
offices. When he inaugurated it in 
1834, he announced himself only printer 
and proprietor, and said that he would 
engage an editor when he could. His 
editorial work was done by others, at 
first gratuitously. R. H. Stoddard 
wrote: 


The first number consisted of thirty-two 
double column octavo pages, and its sub- 
scription price was five dollars. I am not 
prepared to say it was worse than the aver- 
age of its time, but it was pretty bad. Two 
months passed before the second appeared, 
and it could hardly be said to be superior to 
its predecessor. The third number, which 
was extended to sixty-four pages, was in- 
structive if not entertaining. By whatever 
standard it was measured it was a failure. 
Mr. White had not been sustained by the 
leading writers of America further than by 
their good wishes, for not one of them had 
contributed a line to the luckless periodical. 


It bettered its promise, however, and 
in another year every one in the North 
had heard of its existence. White lived 
to manage it nine years. From 1847 to 
1860 John R. Thompson conducted it. 
The next year it began to pull out the 
Editor’s Table in a way long since dis- 
covered to be symptomatic, but Augus- 
ta Evans kept up interest by her Beulah. 
The editor formally committed the pe- 
riodical to secession and urged Virginia 
to follow suit. That it should have con- 
tinued at all during the war is testi- 
mony to the vitality which had enabled 
it to starve for so long a period. The 
growing depreciation of money raised 
the price to five dollars (Thompson had 
reduced it to three), then to eight, ten, 
and fifteen. Four double numbers were 
issued to make up for deficiencies; a 
monthly record of the war filled many 
pages, but the magazine was forced to 
grow more and more eclectic. Finally, 
in 1865, without notice, it abandoned 
its magnificent struggle. It had fought 
a good fight if it had not finished its 
course. No magazine but the North 
American had yet lived so long as this 
thirty-year-old veteran, which weath- 
ered starvation to fall in actual battle 
at last. None had struggled with more 
adverse conditions; none had so well or 
so lastingly preserved its tradition. 

It is said that “Horseshoe Robinson” 
Kennedy, of Baltimore, called White’s 
attention to Poe. He had been a most 
popular contributor to the first volume, 
and with the second became assistant 
editor. He got out just twelve num- 
bers. “Before .the end of the spring,” 
says Minor, “the Knickerbocker and the 
Mirror had refused to exchange with 
the Messenger on account of his cri- 
tiques. Even home papers began to 
speak of Poe’s ‘queerities’ and the ‘regu- 
lar cutting and slashing’ of his notices; 
and Poe had well begun his lifelong of- 
fensive.” In January, 1837, there is a 
notice that “Mr. Poe’s attention having 
been called in another direction, he will’ 
decline with the present number the edi- 
torial duties of the Messenger, but he 
will continue to furnish its columns 
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with the effusions of his vigourous and 
popular pen.” One of White’s letters 
to Poe shows that it was his intemper- 
ance which severed his connection, but 
White seems to have been genuinely 
sorry to part with him and to have con- 
ducted the affair with all delicacy. He 
spoke highly of him in print, and he 
gave Poe a puff on his becoming editor 
of Burton’s. Poe did not contribute 
until 1844, and the next year it was 
announced that he would again write 
critical articles. 

With his stories and his criticisms 
during the meagre two years of his con- 
nection with the magazine, Poe was 
certainly able to reflect that, as at no 
time in her previous literary history, he 
had put Richmond on the map. But the 
letter he wrote to Anthon when project- 
‘ing the Stylus was somewhat flamboy- 
ant. “I had joined the Messenger, as 
you know, then in its second year, with 
seven hundred subscribers; and the 
general outcry was that because a maga- 
zine had never succeeded south of the 
Potomac, therefore a magazine never 
could succeed. Yet in spite of this and 
the wretched taste of the proprietor, 
which hampered and controlled me at 
all points, I increased the circulation in 
fifteen months to five thousand five hun- 
dred subscribers, paying an annual 
profit of ten thousand dollars when I 
left it.” White would have been inter- 
ested to find out where this enormous 
sum of money was going. In 1840 he 
was writing Griswold: “If you choose 
to give me your labours for one dollar 
and fifty cents a page Bourgeois type 
and two dollars for Minion, go ahead. 
And even at these rates, my dear friend, 
you will have to be most patient with 
me. Indeed, you will be obliged to suf- 
fer me to take my own time to pay this 
pittance.” Had John R. Thompson 
known of this colossal increase in the 
subscription list due to the noise Poe 
was making in the North, perhaps he 
would not have complained so bitterly 
in a letter to Griswold that Southern 
literature could not succeed there. “The 
Messenger is almost gone,” he said in 
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1851. “Four years of hard labour find 
me in debt, my small patrimony ex- 
hausted.” Yet the periodical had a 
greater literary reputation under him 
than under Poe, even it did not elicit 
so much lively comment. Apparently, 
though without him it would not have 
bulked so large in contemporary men- 
tion, Poe neither made nor broke the 
Literary Messenger. 


THE WESTERN TRANSCENDENTALISTS 
AND ABOLITIONISTS 


In 1835 James Freeman Clarke wrote 
to Emerson from Cincinnati, “I send 
you the prospectus of a magazine which 
we are about getting under way, and 
which we mean ta make the leading 
Western periodical. We intend to com- 
bine literature and other matters with 
religion, and make it generally attrac- 
tive. We intend that it shall be West- 
ern in its character, and as free from 
ay conventional restrictions as may 

e. 

This was the Western Messenger, of 
which .he shortly became editor; and 
it then moved to Louisville so that he 
could have an eye on his pulpit and his 
periodical at the same time. In spite of 
many misgivings that his eye should be 
single unto the former, he remained edi- 
tor until his departure for Boston; and 
then the magazine migrated to its new 
editor, Channing, back in its first home; 
and travelled no more until it joined the 
choir invisible in 1841. Curiously 
enough, no paper could have been more 
Bostonian than this which Clarke in- 
tended should be Western. For the con- 
ventional restrictions he wished to free 
it from were the same as those con- 
demned by Emerson when contemplat- 
ing his “organ of spiritual philosophy.” 
Largely supported by Eastern Unita- 
rians, in it the transcendental movement 
which hung fire in Cambridge for five 
years found its first public voice; and, 
parent of the Dial, it expired soon after 
it had plucked its best feathers for its 
offspring. Emerson first appeared in 
print there; Elizabeth Peabody and 
Margaret Fuller contributed; and its 
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editors and assistants and eight others 
of its writers betook themselves to the 
Eastern messenger as the Western 
showed signs of running down. But it 
is worthy of remark that those trans- 
cendentalists that had sojourned in the 
West thought that some of the Eastern 
ecstasies were a little too rarefied for in- 
telligibility. It is also noteworthy that 
in spite of its constant struggles with 
practical demands, the Western Mes- 
senger, though a voice crying in the 
wilderness, lasted about two years 
longer than the Eastern evangel. As 
few of the denizens of the Ohio Valley. 
could have fathomed what the Messen- 
ger was driving at, it seems likely that 
most of its readers really bought it— 
which is more than can be said of the 
other. Both were distinguished by 
much original and stimulative writing 
of rare excellence. Distinctive, also, 
like.everything transcendental, was Dial 
number two—which took the name 
(with unshod feet and hushed breath) 
some six years after Emerson’s had 
ceased to measure the sunshine. It was 
grandchild of the Western Messenger, 
and also the extra-mural work of a 
minister. To it flocked the elder dial- 
ists with Emerson and Frothingham, al- 
though the editor himself contributed 
most of the pages. ~But let Moncure 
D. Conway tell his own story: 


My theological and philosophical here- 
sies reported in the Ohio journals excited 
discussion far and near, and a magazine 
became inevitable. In January, 1860, it ap- 
peared; The Dial, a monthly magazine for 
literature, philosophy, and religion. It was 
well received, had a large subscription list— 
the Jews especially interesting themselves. 
I was cheered by letters, and one brought 
me William Dean Howells. He _ noticed 
it in the Ohio State Journal and said, “Un- 
til now Boston has been the only place in 
the land where the inalienable right to think 
what you please has been practiced and up- 
held. If Cincinnati can place herself beside 
Boston on this serene eminence, she will ac- 
complish a thing nobler than pork, sublimer 
than Catawba, more magnificent than Pike’s 
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Opera House. It numbers among its con- 
tributors some of the most distinguished 
thinkers of New England, and it seeks to 
bring out all the thinkers of the West.” The 
Dial at the end of the first year was really 
slain by the Civil War several months in 
advance of its outbreak. We could not con- 
tinue literary and philosophical discussions, 
and the war of pens and words between the 
anti-slavery people and the Unionists who 
proposed pacification. Should the time ar- 
rive when the West is interested in its in- 
tellectual and religious history, the Dial will 
be found a fair mirror of the movements of 
thought in that period of extraordinary 
generous seeking. 


Period, indeed, of extraordinary gen- 
erous seeking. It was in the journals 
of the Middle West that the anti-slavery 
agitation found its widest public utter- 
ance. Clarke in the first number of the 
Messenger had quoted twelve pages 
from W. S. Channing’s Slavery, and 
condemned both that system, and the 
principles of the Abolitionists. On the 
destruction of the printing-press of 
Lovejoy at Alton, IIl., and his death at 
the hands of the mob, he wrote passion- 
ately, “Abolitionism, its folly and its 
mischief, is not now the question. The 
question is of American freedom, of lib- 
erty of thought and speech, of the free- 
dom of the press.” That freedom was 
nowhere so maintained as in the Ohio 
Valley. For reasons of policy the East- 
ern periodicals «were barred to discus- 
sion of slavery. Even “on the serene 
eminence” of Boston, Lydia Maria 
Child and Julia Ward Howe were 
made to feel chill disapproval. The 
former had been systematically frozen 
out of the monthly press because of her 
views. “Life is growing too earnest 
with me to admit of my writing pretty 
stories,” she wrote to Griswold, “and 
thus the effect of unpopularity is no in- 
convenience to me.” ‘The North Ameri- 
can decidedly discouraged articles about 
slavery; the Knickerbocker printed only 
such views as were shared by gentlemen 
everywhere; the editor of Graham’s 
wrote Longfellow in 1842 that the word 
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slavery was never allowed to appear in 
a Philadelphia periodical, and that the 
publisher objected to have even the name 
of his new book—Poems on Slavery— 
appear in the pages. Except in periodi- 
cals founded by the Abolitionists, then 
(and which were read only by Abolition- 
ists), there was little freedom of the 
press in the popular sense. Such as ex- 
isted was cradled in the Ohio Valley, 
perhaps more than elsewhere. ‘The 
Richmond Examiner, the most famous 
Southern journal, was unique—North 
or South—for printing views which 
were not its own or might cost it sub- 
scribers. It gave extracts from the anti- 
slavery writers, especially ‘Theodore 
Parker. Its freedom, by the way, was 
more praiseworthy than its logic, for it 
reconciled slavery with the most radical 
democracy on the ingenious ground that 
the blacks were not strictly human 
beings. 

Professor Stowe had written to his 
wife in 1840: “The little magazine (the 
Souvenir) goes ahead finely. You have 
it in your power by means of it to form 
‘ the mind of the West for the coming 
generation.” The task was peculiarly 
congenial to Mrs. Stowe, of course, but 
it was an ideal that actuated all the 
magazines of the West. In 1850 she 
wrote to him: “I can earn four hundred 
dollars a year by writing, but I don’t 
want to feel that I must, and when 
weary with teaching the children and 
tending the baby and buying provisions 
and mending the dresses and darning 
stockings, sit down and write a piece 
for.some paper.” She had met Dr. Ga- 
maliel Bailey when he and James Bir- 
ney started the earliest anti-slavery 
paper in the West, the Cincinnati Phi- 
lanthropist. Three times there his 
printing office had been sacked by a 
mob, but he issued the paper regularly. 
He was selected to direct a new Aboli- 
tionist organ in Washington, and he 
carried to the National Era (1847- 
1860) the spirit of extraordinary gen- 
erous seeking he had found in Cincin- 
nati when he moved there from Balti- 
more. Mrs, Stowe wrote him in 1852 
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that she was planning a story that might 
run through several numbers. He ap- 
plied for it at once and she began to 
send off weekly installments of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The year’s work brought 
her three hundred dollars. Dr. Bailey 
issued his periodical to subscribers on, 
apparently, a strictly cash basis. “Every 
paper is stopped at the beginning of 
each year where the subscription is not 
forwarded in advance,” ran the an- 
nouncement. Such barks had been heard 
before with no bites behind them, but 
the National Era seems to have meant 
what it said. In 1850 they were happy 
to announce as an occasional contribu- 
tor, Nathaniel Hawthorne, lately se- 
cured as a writer for Blackwoods. “He 
has favoured us with an article, which 
we now hold back for a week or two, 
only for the sake of those of our sub- 
scribers who under our terms have been 
cut off, but will doubtless speedily re- 
new.” The article was “The Great 
Stone Face,” presumably that for which 
the author wrote Griswold that Bailey 
had offered him one hundred dollars. 
The National Era of course, like every 
other periodical, got most of its contents 
for nothing, but to even its head liners 
it could not afford to pay so much later. 
Dr. Bailey wrote Gail Hamilton in 
1856 that for two years he had been 
compelled to be rigidly economical. “If 
you can afford to wait, I will on the 
first week of next December,” he said 
in February, “send you a remittance of 
fifty dollars, for which you may send 
me whatever you please in your best 
style of prose sketches at any time be- 
tween this and then.” When the time 
came he paid her, but said that his mis- 
fortunes still continued and he would 
be unable to make any offer for the fu- 
ture. The year after his sudden death 
Mrs. Bailey conducted the periodical, 
but was forced to discontinue for lack 
of money—though none of the receipts, 
she said, had gone even to the support 
of her family. De Bow in New Or- 
leans had sunk his private means and 
lived on twenty cents a day to start his 
magazine; Mrs. Bailey, delicately nur- 
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tured, suffered privation to continue her 
husband’s. The one was for slavery, 
the other against; and both were pas- 
sionately desirous of bettering their 
world. Dr. Bailey was in one respect 
wiser than his corresponding-editor, 
Whittier; at least one cannot imagine 
his Northern associate planning the as- 
tute social campaign which Conway tells 
about. 


Dr. and Mrs. Gamaliel Bailey of the Na- 
tional Era had established in Washington 
a brilliant salon. At their soirées there 
were always distinguished guests from 
abroad, and Grace Greenwood was on these 
occasions quite equal to any of those French 
dames whose salons have become historic. 
The Bailey entertainments were of more 
importance in furthering anti-slavery senti- 
ment in Washington than has been appre- 
ciated. The anti-slavery Senators were 
rarely met there, with the exception of 
Hale; but their ladies often came. Nothing 
in Washington was more brilliant. The 
bright and pretty “Yankee” ladies got up 
theatricals, charades, tableaux, and_ the 
White House receptions were dull in com- 
parison. The serious force and learning 
characteristic of the National Era could 
hardly prepare one to find in Dr. Bailey the 
elegant and polished gentleman that he was. 
He was the last man that one might imagine 
facing the mob that destroyed his printing 
press in Cincinnati. I do not wonder that 
the mob gathered for similar violence in 
Washington had quailed before his benign 
countenance and calm good-natured address 
to them. Mrs. Bailey, a tall, graceful, and 
intellectual woman, possessed all the nerve 
necessary to pass through these ordeals, 
while at the same time her apparent rdéle 
was that of introducing young ladies into 
Washington society and shining as the cen- 
tre of a refined social circle. 


THE ATHENS OF THE WEST 


This social quality they had had 
plenty of opportunity to exhibit in Cin- 
cinnati. Conway thought it in 1856, 
when he went there, the most cultivated 
of the Western cities. “Thanks to a 
third of the population being German, 
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music flourished more than in any other 
city except Boston; there was a grand 
opera house which annually gave several 
weeks of opera or operatic concerts. 
Society was gay and its famous masque- 
rade balls were as brilliant as those of 
Europe. Whitelaw Reid, Don Piatt, 
and Murat Halstead were writers on 
its distinguished daily press.” By that 
time, too, it had made good its early- 
uttered claim to the title of Athens of 
the West in a longer list of short pe- 
riodicals than any other city but its 
three Athenian predecessors. It had be- 
gun with the Literary Cadet, which had 
merged into the Western Spy, but both 
of these young hopefuls died early. 
They both struck a bugle note, however, 
which could scarcely have been dupli- 
cated in any of the Atlantic magazines 
of the time; and for the equal of that 
clear blast of mingled youthfulness and 
sophistication one would have to go back 
to the mushroom efforts of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary periods. It proved 
to be the Western tone. Crude as it 
was at its worst, it never lost that 
clarion ring which is the property of all 
new movements conscious of their des- 
tiny to supersede the old. 

Mr. W. H. Venable has made a spe- 
cialised survey of the periodicals of the 
Ohio Valley. The first adventure en- 
tirely literary in Cincinnati was the 
Literary Gazette, 1824. “This is the 
age of magazines, even skeptics must 
confess it; where is the town of much 
renown that has not one to bless it?” 
wrote one of the contributors to the 
opening number. The editor lamented, 
however, that his readers must part with 
the year and the Gazette together; thus 
was furnished one more instance of the 
futility of all hopes founded on the an- 
ticipated encouragement of those intel- 
lectual exertions which contribute to 
soften and adorn life among a people 
whose highest ambition would seem to 
be exhausted in acquiring the means of 
support. The editor, like Clarke and 
Conway and others of a later harvest, 
drew on his personal acquaintance East, 
for we find in the magazine three poems 
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of his boyhood’s friend, Fitz Greene 
Halleck. In 1827 Flint’s Western 
Monthly Review was more successful, 
and lasted for three years. “We are a 
scribbling and a forth-putting people,” 
said the Editor’s Address. “Little as 
they have dreamed the fact in the At- 
lantic country, we have our thousand 
orators and poets.” Like the other three 
Athenses, Cincinnati tried to catch with 
honey those households whose men re- 
mained impervious to the attractions of 
solider fare. The motto of the Western 
Lady’s Book, 1840, was so rash in its 
blandishments that the periodical could 
not survive the first number—‘The Sta- 
bility of Our Republic and the Virtue 
of Her Institutions is with the Ladies.” 
Another of the same name followed ten 
years later, and almost rounded out a 
decade. In the beginning, under the 
name of the Western, its masculinity 
was not more diluted than usual; but 
caught like all American editors by the 
golden lure of Godey’s, the proprietor 
announced that because of the liberal 
patronage of the ladies it would become 
more exclusively a lady’s book by intro- 
’ ducing fashion-plates and music. ‘The 
introduction of the latter was ever the 
stamp of the ultra refinement of the fair 
sex. Perhaps it was in this case meant 
to mollify the weaker of the weaker 
sex by a possession all their own, since 
they shared the fashion-plates with their 
stronger sisters. They might easily have 
taken umbrage at the attention given 
the latter—for “by special arrangement 
with the proprietor,” Mrs. ‘E. A. Ald- 
rich, having suspended her woman’s 
rights paper, the Genius of Liberty, 
wrote eight or ten pages a month advo- 
cating her savage views. In the “Fash- 
ions” the lion and the lamb could lie 
down together, but certainly no one 
who demanded the ballot-box would be 
expected to dally with the pianoforte. 
This policy of all things to all women 
was worthy of a longer shrift. By far the 
most extensive and expensive literary 
journal was the Ladies Repository and 
Gatherings of the West, says Mr. Ven- 
able. (Whither have such titles fled, 
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and on what frontier will ever again 
exist the psychology that brought them 
forth in pain and heaviness?) “Started 
nine years before the first number of 
Harper’s, it was almost the only West- 
ern magazine that was well-backed and 
supported. It was managed by the 
Methodist Book Concern but was con- 
ducted in a liberal spirit from 1841 to 
1876. Designed to furnish reading par- 
ticularly acceptable to women and the 
family circle and at first abounding with 
heavy advice to females, it immeasurably 
and unceasingly belectured and rele- 
gated misses, maids, and matrons to 
their sphere.” Nevertheless, it fostered 
female writing and it often paid in cash 
—both of them quite surprising in the 
Methodist Book Concern. The Parlour 
Magazine, which would doubtless have 
called itself a Lady’s Book had not the 
title been filled at the moment, was 
also conducted on rather austere lines at 
first. ‘The editor had no intention of 
debauching any parlours by admitting 
sentimental romances. Alice Cary came 
back from New York to infuse the 
slightest touch of worldliness in it, but 
she soon returned. The Parlour Maga- 
zine dragged along woodenly for two 
years, its new romances being as edify- 
ing as its old articles against them, and 
finally married in 1855 the West A meri- 
can Monthly, of which union it died at 
once. Two other Cincinnati periodicals 
come in for brief mention. Both of them 
scorned the obvious feminine bid, it is 
true, but their chief claim to be men- 
tioned here is that they so well typify 
the Westerness that gave them birth. In 
1847 Coates Kinney, the author of that 
famous lyric, “The Rain on the Roof,” 
was assistant editor of The Genius of 
the West. The other editor had trouble 
with the proprietor and set up a rival 
journal, The New Western, the Origi- 
nal Genius of the West. It soon went 
out, however, and the other Genius 
burned alone for five volumes. ‘Then, 
second characteristic of these Western 
periodicals, all of its good contributors 
went to the seaboard and left it with- 
out any oil in its lamp. These were 
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the Cary girls, Wallace, Whitelaw 
Reid, and Howells—eastward the 
course of the Inspired took its way. 
The chief furtherer of the cause of 
periodical literature in the West was 
W. D. Gallagher. He did not, it is 
true, start so many magazines as did L. 
A. Hine, who set four of them going in 
six years, but he staved off his creditors 
longer in each case. Hine had plenty 
of ideals but never enough cash to last 
the year out. Gallagher was responsi- 
ble for but three, and all cut a dash ex- 
cept the first—the Western Minerva, 
started in 1824. He was sixteen years 
old when thjs Minerva sprang forth 
mature from his head, and he was writ- 
ing verses for the Literary Gazette 
signed, not Jove, but “Julia.” When he 
began the Cincinnati Mirror in 1832, 
he was guaranteed a salary. But it 
never paid its way in spite of its exten- 
sive circulation (what a pity some of 
those honest Jews of Swine-sin-naughty 
—as a famous parody dubbed it—didn’t 
rally to his support as they did to Con- 
way’s!) ; and the guarantee amounted to 
what it usually did in such cases. The 
paper lasted, however, four years. 
“Many of the Mirror’s articles have re- 
ceived a circulation unsurpassed by any 
other contemporaneous literary jour- 
nal,” said he in valedictory, “and yet 
we have been forced to abdicate the 
tripod. Simply because of the delin- 
quency of those who have subscribed. 
There are due to us several thousands 
of dollars. It now remains for our sub- 
scribers to say whether we shall sacri- 
fice only our time and labour or 
whether we shall suffer a pecuniary loss 
too.” The subscribers cheerfully acqui- 
esced in the latter alternative. After its 
death he received calls to edit, one after 
the other, two magazines beginning with 
the inevitable “Western.” Three years 
later he began the Hesperian. He said 
in his opening speech that his ten years’ 
exertions in behalf of Western literature 
had been fruitless to himself of every- 
thing but experience, yet he finds cour- 
age to make one more attempt, because 
he is convinced that there is throughout 
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the whole West a great demand and a 
growing necessity for it. The Hesperian 
was important and had some important 
contributors. But Gallagher, who had 
been willing to starve when he had 
nothing, was now tempted to eat when 
he could, and betook himself to a mere 
newspaper at a liberal salary for the 
rest of his days. The paper, like all 
newspapers, had a somewhat pretentious 
literary department, but not large 
enough to endanger his salary. ‘This 
defection to the cause of pure literature 
should be forgiven in Gallagher. The 
Hesperian’s publisher exhibited _ the 
grossest remissness and most culpable 
mismanagement, he says; and it is to be 
remembered in his favour that he was 
so patriotic that he even refused the re- 
quests of Eastern publishers when they 
came at last. It is amusing to note that 
when the Southern Literary Messenger 
reviewed his first book of poems in 1838 
it regretted the volume had not been 
published in one of the Atlantic cities. 
“How natural it is to condemn a book 
unread that has the imprint of a coun- 
try town.” This from that arrogant 
Athenian hamlet of the South to a city 
which was not only the Athens of the 
West but a pork-metropolis as well! 
Yet for many years Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, had run her a close race as 
Athens. The seat of the Transylvania 
University, during the war of 1812, she 
had the right long before that to be 
called a literary centre. As early as 
1803 she had maintained for one whole 
year the Medley or Monthly Miscel- 
lany. In 1819 she ran for two years the 
Western Review, which chided the mor- 
als of Don Juan and chortled with de- 
light over Ivanhoe quite in the same 
way as its Eastern brothers, if a good 
four months later. The most important 
part of its contents, says Mr. Venable, 


‘was a series of authentic narratives of 


conflicts with the Indians. “Gentlemen 
who are not in the habit of writing for 
the public, and who are not even accus- 
tomed to composition of any sort, are 
still .solicited to communicate, in the 
plainest manner, the facts within their 
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knowledge,” the far-sighted editor had 
stated in the opening number. This 
and its predecessor were the first lit- 
erary magazines west of the Alieghan- 
ies, but when Lexington’s third came 
along in 1829 there were competitors. 
The Literary Messenger and Clarke 
made Louisville known to the North 
just as the Southern Messenger and Poe 
had made Richmond known; and 
George D. Prentice was almost the first 
in that brilliant procession of personal 
editors which made the West famous 
and of which Colonel Watterson, in the 
same city, is now the last survivor. 
Other towns which threatened to set 
up as Athenses but were nipped in the 
bud were Knoxville and Rogersville in 
Tennessee and New Richmond and 
Lebanon in Ohio, with one magazine 
each. Mount Pleasant and Oxford, 
Ohio, had two; and so had Vandalia, 
Illinois. The activity of the entire 
region is shown by the fact that out of 
the 359 newspapers published in 1813, 
Kentucky had seventeen, Ohio had four- 
teen, and Tennessee had six. Of these 
magazines only the Vandalia ones can 
be noticed. The Illinois Magazine, 
conducted by Judge Hall, said that 
paper shipped from Pittsburgh in No- 
vember did not arrive until April. Mr. 
W. B. Cairns quotes from the Depart- 
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ment of Literary Intelligence in one of 
the numbers: “We have not a great 
deal to say under this head, because new 
books are not remarkably abundant in 
Vandalia. Nor do we expect to be able 
at any time to throw much light upon 
the passing events of the literary world. 
But we intend to pick up all we can.” 
The Western Monthly, conducted by 
the same editor, boasted thirty-seven 
contributors, all but three from its own 
side of the mountains. Among its “high- 
ly gifted females” was Harriet Beecher. 
Her first literary work won the prize 
of fifty dollars which this enterprising 
editor offered in 1833. Gallagher’s Cin- 
cinnati Mirror and Ladies’ Parterre 
said of it, “A New England sketch by 
Miss Beecher of this city is written with 
great sprightliness, humour, and pa- 
thos.” Before 1860 at least ninety 
magazines devoted wholly or in part to 
general literature had appeared in the 
region watered by the Ohio and its 
tributaries. 

As for Chicago, she had had a bak- 
ers dozen. Her first newspaper had 
been set up when she mustered five hun- 
dred head of population; and she had a 
magazine—the Gem of the Prairie— 
before she had a picket fence. But who 
would dare tuck in Chicago at the end 
of an article? 


The next article will deal with the two gallant attempts of Putnam’s publish- 


ing house to float a magazine embodying a new literary and social ideal. It was to 
be entirely original and entirely paid for—something which had never happened be- 
fore—and it intended to discuss the living questions of the day. Up to this time it 
had been considered suicidal for a popular magazine to have any opinions. For the 
former attempt the time was not ripe, and the magazine went down in its generous 
struggle for the American author; but although it could not cure itself, it healed 
another magazine, and so was of first class importance in our magazine history. In 
its attempt to bring the American reader nearer to actual life, however, it was more 
immediately successful; and it was in the pages of “Putnam’s” (which slightly pre- 
ceded its prototype, the “Atlantic,” although they were conceived about the same 
time) and of “The Nation” that Americans first began to read independent discus- 
sions of the serious topics of the day, 





THE OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE EXPOSITION OF 1867. THE IMPERIAL PROCESSION ARRIVING AT 
THE PALACE OF THE CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


CERTAIN REMINISCENCES 
BY RICHARD WHITEING 


After some years’ service in London Mr. Whiteing was sent to Paris at the 
time of the Exhibition of 1867. The Second Empire was running its swift race to- 
ward the red ruin of Sedan, but never was the city more brilliant and glittering. 
The impressions of this period introduce, of the “grande monde,’ the Princess 
Mathilde, the Princess of Metternich, and the famous American dentist, Dr. Evans, 
and of the world of letters, Ouida, Flaubert, Taine, the younger Dumas, Edmond 
About, Octave Feuillet, the two Reclus silently preparing for the Commune, the 
Bohemia of the Latin Quarter, and the Bohemia of the Batignolles. 


Part II. 


My next commission for the paper was 
altogether to my liking—Paris, for the 
Exhibition of 1867. It was the greatest 
of all the exhibitions in France, perhaps 
also in the whole world. Others had 
larger acreage; and I am especially not 
unaware of the claims of Chicago both 
in that and in beauty. But the 1867 
exhibition synchronised with world- 
shaking events. The Empire, while still 


Paris: Last Days OF THE EMPIRE 


making a brave show oi it, was really 
worm-eaten at the core. 

Everybody had to come to Paris for 
this exhibition: the appeal was almost 
as world-wide as that of 1851. I met 
many persons of note at the house of the 
correspondent of my paper. He held the 
strange office of reader for the Censor, 
in one of the Ministries. It was his 
business to look through the English 
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journals, as they arrived by the morning 
mail, and to blue-pencil them for any- 
thing that might be of interest for the 
Government. Occasionally he had to 
leave his mark upon them for an attack 
on the Imperial system. In this case, 
the whole issue had to suffer the humili- 
ation of the blacking-brush. The of- 
fending passage was obliterated by some 
mechanical process that rendered it per- 
fectly illegible. Think of such grotes- 
que proceedings in the cité de lumiere. 
They survive in some parts, as marking 
certain strata of the growth of civilisa- 
tion and of common-sense. In St. Peters- 
burg, for instance, you ask for your 
English paper at the hotel, and probably 
receive it with its news of Russia and its 
leader all blotched with these hideous 
disfigurements. 

Our correspondent was a man of let- 
ters, author of a book or two, and, over 
and above that, one of the best fellows 
in the world. He had lived so long in 
Paris that in manners, and even in 
speech, he was more than half a French- 
man. He cherished interesting supersti- 
tions, one of them a relic of the practice 
of divination by birds. In emergencies, 
he was wont to consult a canary in his 
study for the luck of the issue. It was 
a solemn rite. He chirruped to attract 
the bird’s attention, offered him a lump 
of sugar to put him in good humour, 
and in due course received a paper 
packet which the creature picked at ran- 
dom from a store in his cage. This con- 
tained the message of the oracle. Like 
other deliverances of the same order, all 
depended on the interpretation; and in 
this way it generally presaged the luck 
he desired. ‘The custom is still wide- 
spread in Italy, the storehouse and mu- 
seum many of the beliefs of the 
race. Until quite a few years ago it 
flourished in London as one of the minor 
industries of Hatton Garden. ‘The 
parchment-skinned crone, too old to 
draw the organ, could still earn a trifle 
at the street corner with her divining 
bird. 

The correspondence of the paper was 
conducted on a system of marital co- 


ot so 
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The wife wrote the daily 
letter from his dictation as to the poli- 
tics, and, as to the social life, collected 
the daily gossip of the Imperial fétes 
from friends who had the entrée at the 


operation. 


Tuileries. She was a sure guide in re- 
gard to the toilettes of the Empress, and 
the most successful creations of Worth. 
And this for a democratic paper! But 
one touch of fashion makes the whole 
world kin. She took incredible pains 
with it, rising sometimes with the sun 
to catch a reigning beauty in bed, for the 
details of last night’s ball. 

At this house I met Ouida, who had 
brought letters of introduction. It was 
the Ouida of the days of youth, with 
everything about her the perfection of 
daintiness, excepting, perhaps, the rather 
too massive head, which was the penalty 
she paid for her power with the pen. 
Her characteristic pose was not wanting 
—a hand laid with careful carelessness 
on the arm of the sofa, for the benefit 
of the company. Her conversation was 
like her attitude, another study in ef- 
fects, this time in aristocratic sympathies. 
Her heroes of the moment were the 
leaders of the South in the American 
Civil War, and in particular General 
Breckinridge. She gave him glowing, 
but still condescending, praise, such as 
might have come from a paritisan god- 
dess watching the day’s work on the 
plain of Troy. 

The dominant ideas of every period 
are usually reflected in its romance, 
without necessarily taking their rise in 
it. The novelist follows the thinker in 
rendering them into the terms of life. 
The sentimentalising heroes of Bulwer’s 
middle period marked our introduction 
to German studies under the influence of 
Carlyle. In OQuida’s youth we began to 
change all this, at the bidding of Dr. 
Dasent in his translations from the 
Norse, all the more readily because this 
implied a new compliment to our noble 
selves. The strong man of the Sagas, 
suitably arranged for the drawing-room 
and the tea-table, began to stalk through 
our fiction with Mr. Rochester. 

Ouida followed suit. It was the same 
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kind of hero, but with a dash of scent in 
peace time to heighten the effect of his 
Berserker rage in war or the chase. Her 
great rival was a writer known as The 
Author of Guy Livingstone, a character 
generally and genially engaged in pul- 
verising everyone who came in his way. 
He grew tiresome in due course, only 
to return to favour in our day as the 
lawless superman of the existing school 
re-touched to harmonise him’ with 
Nietzschean theories of a coming race. 
In the interval, it was poor Ouida’s fate 
to suffer eclipse at the hands of Rhoda 
Broughton, who was able to supply a 
better utility man for the drama of love. 

Quida was naturally much interested 
in her host, a man of family, and of air 
and elegance to match. He seemed, and 
I believe was, unconscious of the honour, 
but his wife took care that he should 
not remain so. One day, when he was 
hard at work on his letter, she stole 
softly into his study, and dropping a 
photograph of the charmer on his desk, 
as quietly withdrew. “What on earth’s 
that for?” came in irate tones from the 
desk. “Inspiration, dear,” in dulcet 
tones from the door. 

Poor fellow! he was one of the vic- 
tims of the siege. A serious accident 
prevented him from leaving the city be- 
fore the gates were closed, and the hard- 
ships and the want of proper nourish- 
ment did the rest. ‘The devoted wife 
used afterward to relate, with tears in 
her eyes, how hard-set she was to find 
dainties for him. At last, I believe, in 
her desperation, she had to fall back on 
the canary. One pictures the little di- 
vining bird, in the slackness of business, 
pecking omens from habit and all un- 
consciously drawing his own. 

As I have said, it was good going 
while it lasted. The Empress was in 
the perfection of her beauty, and the 
charm of mind was supplied in the salons 
of the Princess Mathilde, a cousin of the 
Emperor. Flaubert, Taine, Dumas fis, 
About, Octave Feuillet were there. She 
got them; and sometimes, as women 
sometimes do with their fineries, lent 
one to her other good cousin, by mar- 
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riage, on the throne. Octave Feuillet, 
especially, was passed on to Eugénie in 
this way. Mathilde could well spare 
him, for, while it behooved the Court 
to set an example in its taste for litera- 
ture, she was under no obligation of that 
sort. 





OCTAVE FEUILLET. THE AUTHOR OF “THE RO- 
MANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN” WAS A FA- 
VOURITE WITH BOTH THE EMPRESS AND THE 
PRINCESS MATHILDE 


His work was a blend of the risky 
situation and the moral reproof. Le 
Roman d'un jeune Homme Pauvre, 
which placed him, overdid the moral in 
being somewhat superfluously correct, 
but he soon made good with Monsieur 
de Camors, the best example in his ma- 
tured style. Monsieur was of those who 
are not a bit better than they should be, 
but he compensated by giving the hero- 
ine to understand that she was in the 
same plight. The indispensable touch of 
impropriety was still there, but it was 
impropriety on the stool of repentance, 
and the situation was saved to ethical 








ends. Both are hard reading now, the 
first especially, as an impossible attempt 
to combine priggishness with fire. The 
other may still survive, as family read- 
ing tempered by the lock and key in the 
interest of the person.” = It 
served to give the author his label as the 
““Musset of families.” 

The Princess could afford 
her stars for their brightness, and for 
that alone. As a matter of personal 
taste, she drew the line at Republican- 
and lost Sainte-Beuve in conse- 
but with Taine and Renan in 
reserve she was able to bear her lot with 
fortitude. 

The Princess of Metternich, wife of 


“young 


to choose 


ism, 


quence, 
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the Austrian Ambassador, was common 
to both circles. She was the enfant ter- 
rible of the Tuileries. Her private the- 
atricals were a longing for all who had 
not the privilege of the entrée. Her 
note was the audacity of the music-hall 
combined with the refinement of 


ex- 
alted station, the merry rattle at one 
moment, with the possibility of a quick 


change in difficulties to the grande dame. 
Only she could have ventured to call 
the greatest of the Rothschilds her “‘do- 
mestic Jew” without any fear of the 
consequences. ‘The Italian Countess of 
Castiglione, who made her début much 
in the had the charm of 
beauty a certain dash that was her 


same 
with 


way, 
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substitute for wit. But when her looks 
faded, and other disappointments came, 
she withdrew in a kind of horror from 
the world. Madame de Pourtalles and 
Madame de Rattazzi helped to make 
things hum. 

The American, Dr. Evans, dentist to 
the Court, ought not to be overlooked in 
a survey of the social forces of the hour. 
His illustrious patients _ necessarily 
opened their mouths freely to him, and 
he learned many a secret which he was 
able to turn to account in the advance- 
ment of his private fortunes, though in 
no corrupt way. He heard betimes, for 
instance, of the projected Avenue of the 
Empress, and bought up the ramshackle 


THE PRINCESS MATHILDE, 
THIS COUSIN OF 
IN THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


THE YOUNGER DUMAS 
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MEN AS FLAUBERT, TAINE, EDMOND ABOUT, 
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properties on the line of route, to re-sell 
at enormous profit when the time came. 
One of the vainest of men, he provided 
his own statue for his native city. It 
was a sort of codperative scheme: the 
municipality put up the statue, and he 
put up the money. With all this, he 
could be a good friend in the hour of 
need. As everybody knows, he came in 
very handy indeed when the Empress 
had to escape from the Tuileries during 
the disasters of the war. Her wretched 
servants were plundering the palace as 
she slipped out by a side door. 

But this was all to come; and what 
a time it was when the “crowned heads 
of Europe” were dropping in for the ex- 


PAINTING BY EUGENE GIRAUD. 
A CONSPICUOUS FIGURE 
WERE FOUND SUCH 
FEUILLET, AND 
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ROZE AS LUCRETIA BORGIA 


hibition one by one, or, as often as not, 
two ata time. ‘The Czar and the King 
of Prussia overlapped in this way. ‘The 
Prussians had thoughtfully sent one of 
their biggest guns to the show, and I 
daresay it found its way back a second 
time, for when Paris lay at the 
mercy of the German siege artiilery on 
the adjacent heights. ‘The thrifty in- 
vaders might have saved money by ware- 
housing it for their return. ‘The fun 
was fast and furious. One of my recol- 
lections is of a grand dinner given by 
Emile de Girardin to the correspond- 
ents of the foreign papers, Whitehouse 
of the Daily Telegraph among them. 
He was a “feature” in his solemn affec- 
tations, a kind of Malvolio without the 
badge ot the starched ruff, but never 
wanting in the austere regard of con- 
trol. He seemed to be on the most con- 
fidential terms with the Emperor, and 
when he told us that His Majesty had 
yesterday and enjoyed his 
return, we were able to 
In the office, I be- 


use, 


driven out 
dinner on his 
feel well-informed. 
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lieve, he was cherished as a model for 
touch by young lions in the ’prentice 
stage. 

Marie Roze, then in the plenitude of 
her beauty and charm, sang to us—a 
never-to-be-forgotten night. 

And, for the public scene, Schneider, 
if vou please, and Therese, not to speak 
ot “La belle Ernestine,” shepherdess and 
innkeeper at Etretat, then in course of 
discovery by Alphonse Karr. How fo- 
cus it, except as a Cubist study in con 
fusions, with no focus at all? Seen in 
this perspective of years, it reminds one 
of those compositions in the confection- 
ers’ shops—pigmies of sugar footing it 
with much confidence on an earth-crust 
of the same. 

On this second visit, I lived for 
awhile in the Batignolles. For me there 
is something classic in the simple and 
wholesome freedom of that district from 
all the affectations of style. It is for 
quite humble, if not exactly vulgar, peo- 





HORTENSE SCHNEIDER IN THE ROLE OF THE 
GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN 
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ple—little employees eking out a modest 
wage, third-rate actors playing in third- 
rate pieces, in a theatre to match. The 
man who cobbles your shoes in the day- 
time may at night be a nobleman of 
drama, with a small speaking part. It 
is, or at any rate was then, intimate, 
familiar, a bit dirty, but snug, though 
at smug it drew the line. It had little 
back gardens, not without trees, in lieu 
of a stony little ball-rooms in 
which you entered free, and paid a sou 
every time you danced; little restaur- 
ants where you dined at fabulously mod- 
erate prices on the understanding of no 
questions asked as to origins. Its people 
were a vast family, with little civilities, 
or at times little quarrels for their 
family tie. They could not be indiffer- 
ent: that is all. The loge of the con- 
cierge was the clearing-house for the 
news of the whole quarter. 

I used to buy my paper of an old lady 


cour; 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT IN 
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who kept a small stationer’s shop, and 
who was occasionally assisted by a young 
one who kept the books. Quiet, and 
soft-spoken, this one, and timid, till she 
came to know you well; then a chatter- 
box of the gentler sort. She got her 
living, such as it was, by giving lessons 
in something or other, taking her wages 
at the stationer’s in the run of all the 
literature, periodical and other, of the 
stock-in-trade. 

At rare intervals she gave a select tea- 
party in the garden of her modest lodg- 
ing hard by, and devoured her own re- 
freshments in a way that suggested short 
commons as her normal fare. 

I lost sight of her when I lost sight 
of Paris, which happened for that occa- 
sion when I was recalled at the close of 
the exhibition. ‘This led to my missing 
the siege and the Commune as things 
seen—a great loss. But one day, long 
after my return, while toying with a 
French paper in a café in Soho, I read 
her name. She was bracketed with the 
most notorious of the pétroleuses who 
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helped to set the city on fire when the 
insurgents reached their last ditch in the 
graveyard of Montmartre. Most of 
them were caught black-handed, and 
fell under the rifles or the bayonets of 
the soldiery without distinction of sex. 
In regard to this one, the paper could 
only express a pious hope that, if still 
at large, she might soon have her ap- 
propriate reward. 

I never heard of her again. 

Many as gentle as she went mad un- 
der the privations of the siege and the 
excitement of the insurrection, and 
whether dead or alive, when it was all 
over, vanished into an obscurity equal 
to the night of the grave. The latter 
would have made shorter work of it 
for one so sorely tried. She craved for 
affection as a birthright, and life had 
not been “nice” to her in that respect. 
I never could understand why it was 
not: she was so happily endowed with 
likeable faults. “‘Why did you make me 
hate you?” might have been the catch- 
word of her swan’s song. 

Presently I removed to the 
Quarter, for a change; 


sodes_ of 


Latin 
and other epi- 
the same interesting quality 
were not wanting. ‘The hotel was a 
hotch-potch of students, and foreigners 
more or less of that standing, from all 
parts of the world. One of these—a 
young German, in looks a sort of St. 
Michael, blue-eyed and blond-haired as 
with a nimbus—was disabled by a swell- 
ing on the knee, due, I should say, to 
his perambulations of the city in search 


Certain Reminiscences 


He was in his /Vander- 
and was in rather sore straits. A 
French lad, from one of the hospitals, im- 
mediately took him in charge as doctor 
and nurse, and looked after him like a 
brother. Where his own knowledge 
threatened to be at fault, he pestered his 
professors in daily consultation, till he 
pulled his patient through. I have often 
wondered whether they afterward en- 
countered as conscripts at Gravelotte or 


of omniscience. 
jahre, 


Sedan. It would have been only an 
additional touch of the colour of 
life. 


But this, again, was for the future; 
and the point is that, splendours or 
miseries, good hap or bad, they were all, 
in some curious way, part of the revel. 
The revel was at its best one beautiful 
day toward the end of June when, as I 
noticed the Emperor returning from a 
drive, sat bunched up in his carriage as 
with sheer worry. ‘The news had come 
that his puppet Maxmilian had fallen 
under the rifles of Mexican rebels, with 
the whole military power of France un- 
able to lift a hand to save him. It was 
the death-knell of his prestige. With 
that, and earlier blunders, no wonder! 
Think of trying to govern a quick- 
witted people as he began to govern the 
French in mid-nineteenth century. It 
made for ridicule. “I'll go to hell with 
anybody,” roared the skipper, as he 
kicked the incompetent steersman from 
the tiller; “but I don’t want to go look- 
ing foolish.” A Napoleon with a black- 
ing-brush for a sceptre looked that. 


During the ‘seventies Richard W hiteing lived alternately in London and Paris, 


with an occasional foreign mission. One of these missions took him to Russia. 


American “Century,” 


T he 


then in its beginuing, had made a new departure in serial 


publication, with a “Life of Peter the Great,” by Eugene Schuyler, United States 


Consul at Rome. 


There was need of material for illustration, and Mr. W hiteing 


was sent to collect it for the benefit of the Russian and French artists in Paris who, 
under his direction, were to illustrat the work. The impressions of this journey will 
be related by Mr. Whiteing in his paper in the September BOOKMAN. 
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THE more one looks into the literature 
of South America and the conditions 
under which it evolved and is now be- 
ing produced, the more one is inclined 
to wonder that the quantity or quality 
of the books should be what they are 
to-day. Not only is the number of read- 
ers discouragingly small,—a natural re- 
sult in view of the large percentage of 
illiteracy—but the matter of bringing a 
book before the eyes of that small public 
is in itself an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem. Vergara y Vergara has written 
that the circle of readers in each Span- 
ish-/ American nation is smaller in num- 
ber “than the readers in a single street 
of London, a square in Paris, or a dis- 
trict in Spain or Italy.’”’ While this can- 
not hold good of the large cities, of 
course, it is an indication of a most bar- 
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NOVELISTS AND NOVEL- READERS 


ren literary soil upon which the native 
writers have indeed cultivated splendid 
crops. 

One of the greatest difficulties which 
besets the South American author, com- 
plains Manuel Ugarte (whose anti- 
United States utterances have but re- 
cently been quieted) is that of finding 
a publisher. If the writer has already 
acquired a reputation he may find a pub- 
lisher abroad, but on the whole, the new 
writer must pay the cost of his edition. 
There is also opportunity for state sub- 
sidy. It seems a matter of surprise to 
authors in France and Spain that cities 
of such importance as Buenos Ayres, 
Santiago, Montevideo, etc., should not 
have in their midst more publishers who 
will enter into competition with the 
houses in Barcelona and Madrid, where 
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so much of the material that is read in 
South America is printed. Even in our 
own United States a great deal of 
printing is done for our neighbours 
of the South, mainly in the educational 
line. 

The novel as a well-cultivated genre 
is but of recent birth in South America. 
Here and there in the colonial period 
there were isolated attempts, while later 
the field was seriously handicapped by 
the necessity of competing with Euro- 
pean writers, especially those of France. 
Outsiders may perhaps be acquainted 
with the beautiful idyll Maria, by Jorge 
Isaacs, or perhaps José Marmol’s 4 ma- 
lia, which had a great vogue in Europe. 
But here their knowledge ends, just 
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where the delightful products of South 
America’s novelistic talents begin. 

The South American reader, as well 
as the critic, is apt to place too much 
stress upon the moral aspect of the story. 
We of the North might be said, with 
our relic of Puritanism still strong with- 
in us, to stand midway between South 
America and Europe in this regard. 
While the more modern views of the 
Southern continent are not apt to be 
quite so strict as the Peruvian edict of 
1543, which, we are told, prohibited the 
importation of “‘novels, tales, romances 
of chivalry and all other but religious 
books,” a tithe of that spirit still lingers. 
Critics are quite prone to wander off 
into the realm of morals rather than 





ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
BRAZILIAN NOVELISTS 
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consider the books as literature first. 
The spirit of nationalism, again, is as 
strong here as in the domain of poetry. 
South America, even as the North, is 
waiting for the “great American novel,” 
and with a pride that is all the more 
pardonable since we ourselves share a 
similar phase of it, they expect that the 
novel will be South American. We do 
not enter into their aspirations any more 
than they do into ours. 

Indeed, if we are to believe Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero, the noted historian, and a 
corresponding member of the Brazilian 
Academy of Letters, the great Ameri- 
can novel arrived some time ago, in the 
shape of Graca Aranha’s Canaan. 
Aranha was born in 1868 and studied 
law at Pernambuco under the celebrated 
Brazilian polemist and philosopher ‘To- 
bias Barreto. As secretary he was sent 
on a mission to Rome to help regulate 
differences between Brazil and British 
Guiana, and continued in the secretarial 
service, adjusting affairs between his 
country and Bolivia, also representing 
Brazil at Christiania. His best known 
works are the novel acclaimed by Fer- 
rero and a symbolic piece, Malazarte, 
recently presented at Paris. 

Canaan has been described as a novel 
depicting the reciprocal influences at 
work between the old world and the 
new—‘the Americanisation of Europe 
and the Europeanisation of America.” 
While it is pretty generally conceded 
that Ferrero was a bit overenthusiastic 
when he announced his discovery to the 
literary world, the judgment is not 
without a deep. significance. While 
South America has been making the ac- 
quaintance_ of and Haw- 
thornes, our Longfellows, we have re- 
mained theirs. Nor is it 
mere chance that should select Poe and 
Hawthorne, for the imaginative and 
element in our great tale 
tellers correspond to a quality in the 
native temperament,—a quality that ap- 
pears time and again in the work of the 
home writers. 

Brazil possesses an imposing list of 
authors. If there be anything lacking 


our Poes 


obliv ious to 


mysterious 
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in this array it is a certain broad va- 
riety of subject and treatment to which 
our own men and women have accus- 
tomed us. It is not to be wondered 
that in surroundings such as the Ama- 
zon affords an “Indian” school of lit- 
erature should have arisen. This In- 
dianism found -its highest point, per- 
haps, in the Guarany of José Alencar, 
which won for its author national repu- 
tation and achieved unprecedented suc- 
foreshadowing the era of “best 
sellers” which at present seems to have 
reached its highest point in Chile. Gua- 
rany was set to music by the Brazilian 
composer, Carlos Gomez, thus spread- 
ing the fame of the book into the realms 
of another art. The book is replete 
with an intensity of life and charming 
descriptions that recall the pages of 
Chateaubriand, and its prose often 
verges upon poetry in its idealisation of 
the Indian race. Of the author’s other 
numerous works J/racema alone ap- 
proaches Guarany in popularity. The 
dominant note of the author, afterward 
much repeated in the literary history 
of the nation, is the essential goodness 
and abnegation of the Brazilian charac- 
ter. 

Alfred d’Escragnolle Taunay (1843- 
1899) is one of the most important of 
Brazil’s modern novelists. Born at Rio 
de Janeiro of noble family he went 
through a course in letters and science, 
later engaging in the campaign of Para- 
guay. He took part in the retreat of 
la Laguna, an event which he has en- 
shrined in one of the best of his works, 
first published in French under the title 
La Retraite de la Laguna. He served 
also as secretary to Count d’Eu, who 
commanded the Brazilian army, and 
later occupied various political offices, 
rising to senator in 1886. His list of 
works is too numerous to mention in a 
fragmentary essay of this nature; chief 
among them stands Jnnocencia, a sister 
novel, so to speak, of Jorge Isaacs’s 
Maria. Innocencia, according to the 
great Brazilian critic Verissimo, is one 
of the country’s few genuinely original 
novels. It deals with the vital race 
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question (the three chief elements being 
the native Tupy, the African, and the 
Portuguese) which has been treated also 
in Alencar’s Mother, Macedo’s Victims 
and Executioners and Guimaries’s The 
Story of a Rich Young Woman. 

Everything from ‘Taunay’s hands re- 
veals a communication with na- 
ture, an intimate understanding of the 
psychology of the vast region’s inhabit- 
ants. His shorter tales, all of them na 
ture pictures, reveal these powers at 
their best. Now it is a soldier who goes 
to war only to return, like a military 
Enoch Arden, and find his sweetheart in 
another’s arms; now it is a clergyman, 
“the vicar of sorrows” who, in the lux- 
urious environment of his charge suf- 
fers the tortures of sensual temptations, 
with the spirit finally triumphant over 
the flesh. Whatever of artifice there is 
in these tales is overcome by the poetic 
sincerity of the whole. ‘launay, too, 
has been likened to Pierre Loti for his 
exotic flavour. In “Yerecé a Guana” 
we have a miniature Innocencia. Ye- 
recé and Alberto Montero fall in love 
and marry. ‘The latter has been cured 
at Yerecé’s home of swamp fever. The 
inevitable, however, occurs, and Mon- 
tero hears the call of civilisation. The 
marriage is dissolved, according to the 
usage of the tribe into which Montero 
has married, by the man alone. He re- 
turns to his old life and she dies of grief. 

Innocencia has been named, by Mérou 
(1900) “the best novel written in 
South America by a South American.” 
Published in 1872, it has been rendered 
into French twice, once into English, 
Italian, German, Danish and even Japa- 
nese. ‘The scene is laid in the deserted 
Matto Grosso, a favourite background 
of the author’s. Innocencia is all that 
her name implies, and dwells secluded 
with her father, who is a miner, her 
negress slave Conga, and her Caliban- 
like dwarf Tico, who loves Innocencia 
—this Miranda of the desert. 

Into Innocencia’s life comes the itine- 
rant physician, Cirino do Campos, who 
is called by her father to cure her ot 
the fever. Cirino is her Ferdinand; 


cle se 
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they make love in secret, for she is 
meant by paternal arrangement for a 
mere brute of a mule-driver, Manecao 
by name.  Innocencia herself to 
Cirino, when the mule-driver comes to 
enforce his prior claim; the father, 
bound by his word of honour, takes the 
latter’s part. The tragedy seems fore- 
ordained, for Innocencia makes spirited 
resistance, while Manecao avenges him- 
self by killing the doctor. 

Such a bare outline conveys nothing 
of the mysterious charm and the poetic 
atmosphere of the original. IJnnocencia 
is the most beautiful of its type which 
Brazil has yet produced. 

Taunay’s O Encilhamento is a vio- 
lent antithesis to the previous novel. 
Here the politician speaks, forecasting 
in many respects the novel of finance 
which but lately held so strong a place 
in our predilections. In passages of sat- 
ire which acrimonious at 
times as to indicate real personages the 
wave of speculation that swept Argen- 
tine and Brazil is analysed and held up 
for scorn. ‘The novel is really a piece 
of historical “muck-raking” and is still 
the object of resentment in the republic. 

Taunay, with that versatility which 
we have by this time become accustomed 
to expect, is favourably known not only 
in the field of history, politics, oratory 
and soldiery, but also as a composer in 
the style of Chopin. In Taunay’s Vicar 
of the Sorrows we have already met a 
clergyman who was triumphant over the 
call of the flesh amidst almost insuper- 
able temptations. In O Missionario of 
Inglez de Sousa we meet with a figure 
as powerful in effect and more tragic in 
fate. Antonio de Moraes, a missionary 
with the “vocation of a martyr and the 
soul of an apostle,” is on duty in the 
tropics. The voluptuous magnetism of 
the Amazon seizes his body. Slowly, 
agonisingly, but surely, he succumbs to 
the enchantment, overpowered by the 
life around him. The nature pictures 
of the tale are vivid in their power and 
exactness. Moraes represents one of the 
most tragic figures in the modern novel. 
It is of some significance that the author 


Vows 


becomes so 
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first presented the story under the pseu- 
donym Luiz Dolzani; the critics, how- 
ever, find it not only literary, but moral 
as well. José Verissimo’s Scenes of 
Amazon Life represent the most na- 
tional product besides such works as 
O Missionario and Innocencia. The 
rich style of the author, his local colour, 
his penetrating psychology, have helped 
place him with his countrymen at the 
head of the story-tellers, even as he 
heads the critics. 

Before coming to the better known 
of the latter-day authors let us revert to 
a story by Araripe Junior. The author, 
better known as critic (employing the 
method of Taine), was born in 1848 at 
Fortaleza and has been dead but three 
years. He is responsible for O Ninho 
do Beija-flor, a tale which not only 
serves to illustrate the combined effect 
of Goethe and Byron upon the litera- 
ture of South America, but presents one 
of the most amusing of the romantic 
extravagances there written. 

Theobaldo loves Alice. She, cruel 
coquette that she is, tortures the poor 
fellow into thoughts of suicide, where- 
upon he indites the following farewell 
letter to a close friend. 

A poisonous insect, Marcus, has stung the 
Goethe's 


flower of my youth, even as with 


Werther. 
me upon this earth, little thought that she 


My unhappy mother, in bringing 
was giving life to a sad victim. The stigma 
of which Shakespeare writes (here follows 
a quotation) has overpowered my innermost 
soul, causing the most tremendous struggle 
against my reason and understanding... . 
Moral paralysis is the worst torment that 
inflicted wretched mortal 


can be upon the 


that dwells in this vale of tears. 


The worst torment, perhaps, except to 
read morbidly farewell 
letters written by overgrown schoolboys! 
At any rate the suicide is intercepted 
just in time, and it turns out that Theo- 
baldo gets his Alice after all, as a re- 
ward for saving her from drowning. 
Critics have found the book childish, 
which is not surprising, and the story 
might not have been mentioned here did 


self-conscious 
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it not enjoy the unenviable distinction of 
being one of the worst products of Bra- 
zilian romanticism, 

As an example of the combined in- 
fluence of Zola and the great Portu- 
guese writer, Eca de Queiroz, we find 
in Aluizio Azavedo a naturalism tinged 
with a fine intellectual irony. Azavedo’s 
O Homen (Man) has been compared, 
for its searching pathological study in 
hysteria to the masterpiece of Flaubert. 
In his Livro de uma Sogra he advances 
the thesis that matrimonial happiness is 
found in the voluntary separation of the 
couple at certain periods, so that the 
illusions of the first sexual glamour may 


ever be retained and renewed. ‘The 
strong influence of French literature 
upon the Brazilian writers and critics 


may be seen from the many compari- 
sons in which the critics indulge. When 
some of Azavedo’s theses are likened to 
the prefaces of Alexandre Dumas Fils, 
this is praise indeed. Similar ecomium 
falls to Affonso Celso, who recalls to 
his countrymen the tales of Guy de 
Maupassant and Francois Coppée. Best 
known of Celso’s work in this line are 
Minha Filha (My Daughter) and 
Lupe, the latter perhaps his best. My 
Daughter is the record of a father to 
whom his child is his all. It is a book 
of ‘“dolorous confidences”; the fond 
parent tries every method known to sci- 
ence in order to cure his daughter of 
paralysis, but all in vain. As a last re- 
sort he turns to the Virgin. In Lupe 
the author analyses with a delicate ob- 
servation that is characteristic of Bra- 
zil’s leading writers an entirely natural 
feminine character. Mérou has found 
this tale worthy of classification with 
Henry James’s Daisy Miller. 

Coelho Netto we have already met 
with as one of Brazil’s leading journal- 
His crisp, poignant tales reveal 
the searching eyes of the reporter re- 
enforced by the imagination of the 
thinker. One of his strongest tales, 
“The Pigeons,” shall have to suffice as 
a hint of the writer’s power. A native 
caboclo (copper-coloured) watches over 
his dying child. There is an Indian 


ists. 
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superstition that when the pigeons leave 
their roost ill-luck. is in store. Sud- 
denly, as the caboclo watches, the pi- 
geons overhead fly away, leaving dread 
tor his child’s fate in the Indian’s heart. 
Agonised, he waits for the return of the 
birds, but they come back too late. Re- 
venge wells up in the bosom of the sav- 
age. The pigeons have killed his little 
one; a parent pigeon shall be made to 
feel his grief! He seizes two ef the 
young birds. 

Gnashing his teeth he closed his hand 
upon them, crushing them. Their tender 
bones cracked like pieces of wood. The 
blood gushed forth and trickled through the 
fingers of the closed fist. 

Under the impulse of his fury he dashed 
them to the ground; they flattened out on 
the earth, as soft as rotten fruit. 


Thus is the savage avenged. “To add 
that the tale is remarkable for its local 
colour and the psychology of supersti- 
tion is to praise two elements that char- 
acterise all worthy Brazilian literature. 

A tale of similar power,—one that 
the South American critics might have 
found comparable to the manner of Poe 
—is The Nurse, by the great figure, 
Machado de Assis. A man hires out to 
a testy old invalid as care-taker in gen- 
eral. The invalid’s temper gradually 
wears upon the assistant’s nerves, and 
yet it may plainly be seen that the sick 
old fellow has taken a liking to the as- 
sistant, despite the missiles which he 
throws at him in fits of uncontrollable 
temper. A crisis is inevitable and in a 
spirit of resentment the care-taker is led 
to kill his dying charge. But no one 
has seen, and the assistant makes his 
escape. Pangs of conscience, fear of de- 
tection, and an irresistible desire to re- 
visit the scene of the crime haunt the 
murderer. Finally the old man’s will is 
made public, and to the horror of the 
murderer it is found that he is made 
sole heir! He fears to return. Perhaps 
this is a trick to catch him. But no, 
it is truth. He will live and distribute 
his newly-acquired fortune in pious 
gifts, thus atoning his deed. 


The reputation of the old invalid is 
not of the best in the tongues of his 
neighbours. They all agree upon his 
fiery temper. The assistant himself tells 
various doctors the symptoms of the old 
man, and they, too, are unanimous in 
the opinion that he was destined to die 
suddenly ; some even wondered that he 
had endured so long. “Perhaps,” con- 
fesses the care-taker, “I may have vol- 
untarily exaggerated the description 
which I gave of his divers complaints; 
but the truth is that he had to die, even 
if this fatality (referring to his murder) 
hadn’t occurred.”” ‘Thus the sole heir 
not only changes his mind about a pious 
expiation in the form of donations to 
worthy causes, but convinces himself 
that it is quite right for him to live in 
the enjoyment of the wealth: “Happy 
are those who possess,” he ends, “for 
they shall be consoled.” The evolution 
of the murderer's character from ex- 
treme terror at his deed to complacent 
and even sarcastic enjoyment of his ill- 
deserved inheritance is traced with a 
clarity, a power and a convincing note 
that stamp this tale of universal worth. 

Prominent among the younger school 
of writers is Jose de Madeiros e Albu- 
querque. Born in 1867, he has devoted 
himself mainly to education, journalism 
and politics. He has been Director 
General of Instruction in Brazil and is 
an Academician. His novels Mother 
Tapuia and A Practical Man were both 
popular successes. He has made a name 
also in the drama, and one enthusiastic 
critic, with the taste for comparisons 
that we have noted above, speaks of him 
as being incomparable for his stylistic 
power, while “nobody has better assimi- 
lated the manner of de Maupassant, 
wrapped in an elusive atmosphere of a 
new Poe.” 

The best short story to illustrate the 
cause of this extravagant praise is “Ca- 
boche.” Here is an old rheumatic who 
cannot move from his chair. Next door 
lives a police official whose past record 
might well place him in the position of 
captive rather than captor. The son of 
the rheumatic is a thug; the daughter 
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a courtesan. What should happen but 
that the next-door neighbour should be 
the one to arrest the old man’s son on 
a charge of murder. This makes the 
rheumatic’s blood boil. His son to be 
arrested by a man who should himself 
be in jail! Revenge! But how avenge 
himself—he cannot move from his chair! 

The mind of the rheumatic soon cooks 
up a diabolic scheme that is matched in 
its cunningness only by the success of 
its details. He calls Bernardo the off- 
cial in one day. The latter suspects 
nothing. Bernardo is asked to close the 
door. He does so, for after all, what 
harm can an immovable old man do 
him? Next the old man gives the ofh- 
cial a watch, and asks him for a knife. 
Bernardo is puzzled, but procures the 
knife. Perhaps the invalid feels death 
near and wishes to make a confession. 
At any rate, let his whims be catered to. 

Suddenly the old man uncovered his own 
bosom, and with a rapid motion in the di- 
rection of his heart, plunged in the blade 
with all his strength up to the handle. Not 
a drop of bleod gushed out; the thick iron 
obstructed the wound. His face convulsed 
with an expression of excruciating pain: 
his hanging arms grew rigid. 

Ihe ofhcer rushed to the door, opened it, 
take the 
blade out of the wound, seeing if it was 
Men and 
women, excited, ran in shrieking. As they 
beheld this man with a large knife dripping 
blood, and then saw the pierced breast of 


called for help and returned to 


yet possible to save the old man. 


old Felix, the whole populace rushed upon 
Bernardo, disarmed him and yelled: “Kill 
him! Kill him!” 
from one to the 


Bernardo tossed 
other, kicked, 
clubbed and finally led to the station through 
a crowd more and more noisy and threaten- 
ing. 


was 


punched, 


Bernardo is convicted of murder. The 
old man, by his suicide, had perfected 
his doubly horrible revenge. 

Woman, too, has contributed her 
share to the development of South 
American letters, and in the novel and 
tale Carmen Dolores and Julia Lopes 
de Almeida stand for a quality of work 
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by no means inferior to the standard 
maintained by the more numerous writ- 
ers of the other sex. Carmen Dolores 
(which is the pseudonym for Emilia 
Moncorvo Bandeira de Mello) was 
born in 1852, at Rio de Janeiro. She 
died in 1910 after achieving a wide 
reputation in the field of the short story, 
novel and feuilleton. In addition to 
these activities this talented spirit made 
herself favourably known in the press 
of Rio, Sao Paulo and Pernambuco. 
Her career started with the novel Con- 
fession. Other works are The Strug- 
gle, A Country Drama, and Brazilian 
Legends. The Complex Soul is a col- 
lection of tales from which the follow- 
ing, “The Tears of Aunt Zeézé’ is 
taken. 

This splendidly written and charm- 
ingly conceived tale might well have 
borne the sub-title “The Tragedy of an 
Old Maid,” were it not for the cruelly 
humourous connotation that “old maid” 
bears in a society where the so-called 
old maid type is fast disappearing. Aunt 
Zezé has lived for eighteen years with 
her younger married sister. Neither 
beautiful in person nor gracious in man- 
ner, she has naturally fallen into the 
household reutine and is in fact little 


more than governess for her sister’s 
children. 

Into the house comes a_ visitor—a 
poet, with whom Zézé falls in love. 


Monjardin is older than she, but de- 
spite his forty years he has carefully pre- 
served his youth in the shape of a black 
moustache, vigorous muscles and keen 
eyes. He has attempted no conquests. 
He is totally ignorant of the passion he 
has inspired in the lonely aunt. He 
promises to write for her a special poem, 
in honour of her anniversary dinner. 
She, poor woman, takes this as a sign 
of favour, and her emotions are further 
stirred by the embarrassing, yet pleasant 
banter of the family. ‘‘When will the 
wedding be?” they ask. 

Aunt Zézé takes on a new life which 
shines through even her ugly features. 
The day of the dinner arrives. What 
does Monjardin’s poem hold in store for 
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her? ‘The poor old maid’s heart beats 
with the anticipation of twenty 
years younger. ‘The poem will be, with- 
out doubt, practically a declaration of 
Will the time for its reading 
At last the moment! The 
aunt’s ears buzz, her head is reeling. 
The poem begins. 


one 


lov e ! 


never ¢ ome? 


Mon- 
he readjusted 


universal 
effects: 


attention, 


rhe 


jardin 


object of 


prepared his 


his waistcoat, arranged his cuffs, and, in a 


sonorous, cadenced voice he commenced to 


declaim his alexandrines, scanning the verse 
well. 


First of all he proclaimed the ineffable 


virtue, the self-denial, the chastity of the 


angel who, with her white tutelary wings, 
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watched over the love-nest of her dear 
friend. He recalled then that the date of 
this anniversary commemorated the happy 


birth of a being immaculate in her purity. 
Marie-José Zézé), a 


saint her 


nicknamed veritable 
had 


order to 


the 


who renounced own aspira- 


tions in consecrate herself exclu- 


ively to duties of her sister’s family! 
She, the sweet figure of virgin-mother guar- 


dian. 


The poem with hurrahs 
for the poet, hurrahs for Zéze. Poor 
Zéze! She had listened for a note of 
passion; he had praised her chastity! 
She longed for a lover; she had found 
galling flattery! Hardly had the poet 
begun his verses when the object of their 


was received 
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perfectly scanning lines became pale. In 
vain she tried to force herself to thank 
the poet for his tribute. Her tears were 
restrained for but a moment, only to 
burst forth in a torrent that put an end 
to the jollity of the whole dinner. 

If the foregoing is intensely, bitterly 
ironic, the intensity and the bitterness 
are carried forward still another de- 
gree by the stinging end of the story. 
Monjardin comes up to the weeping 
woman. 


Lifting delicately the ice-cold fingers of 
Marie-José, he brought them to the edge of 
his perfumed moustache and there de- 
posited a kiss of gratitude; then turning to- 
ward the daughters of Engracina he said, 
in a solid, complacent tone, “The tears of 
Aunt Zézé are the greatest homage rendered 


to my poor verses.” 


Julia Lopes de Almeida was born at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1863. Like Carmen 
Dolores and most of ‘the best South 
American writers, she is well known as 
a journalist of repute. She has received 
more than one prize in various literary 
contests, and is the author of several 
psychological romances, among these 
The Madeiros Family, The Intruder 
and The Widow Simoes. Besides these 
there is a long list of short stories, not 
to mention her notable successes on the 
leading theatres of the Brazilian cen- 
tres. Of the tales “The Roses” is per- 
haps nearer to what we get in the better 
American magazines than anything yet 
given in this article. 

A woman has a gruff, ugly gardener, 
the only reason for his retention being 
that he knows his business. One night 
the woman, expecting a bush of roses to 
come into full bloom the next morning, 
tells the gardener to be sure and not 
pluck a single one. That pleasure must 
be her own. She then retires early, in 
anticipation of next morning’s delight, 
and awakes only.to find the rose-bush 
plucked bare! Suspecting her gardener 
she runs to his abode and discovers him 
worn and haggard as if in deep mental 
agony. She questions him. 


“It was my daughter,” said the gardener 


to me in a voice choked with sobs. “One 
day she left me to roam the world. This 
night she came to my door, in tears, because 
her lover had beaten her. 

“Do you understand, madam? I wanted 
to make her swear that she’d never see the 
rufian again, that she’d live with my affec- 
tion alone—my tenderness! I would have 
surrounded her with a thousand cares, like 
a little infant. I made her many promises, 
on my knees, in tears. Do you know what 
she answered me. That she loved the other 
still! 

“Then, blind with rage, I killed her. Ah! 
I killed her, and I’m not sorry for it! As 
to her, it’s better that she’s dead than to be 
beaten by some boor. When she was dead, 
I saw she was pretty, but, poor girl, she had 
come back to me naked. I had pity on her, 
and so that she might appear well dressed 
before the Virgin, I covered her with 


roses!” 


Although this particular tale is less 
powerful than the previous ones cited, it 
is instructive to bethink one’s self into 
what pits of sentimentality the average 
writer hereabouts would fall with a 
similar theme in hand. 

The leading novelist of Chile, one 
whose books have sold so extensively and 
possess such selling vitality to-day as to 
entitle them to be called “best sellers,” 
is Don Alberto Blest Gana. Gana’s art 
is distinctly, though not narrowly, na- 
tionalistic. “He has no rival in his 
genre!” exclaims Don Pablo Figueroa, 
“being, as a descriptive writer rivalled 
only by the fascinating North Ameri- 
can, Fenimore Cooper.” Blest Gana 
began his career as a poet and journal- 
ist, writing under the rather disconcert- 
ing pseudonym Nadie, or Nobody. A 
reading of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine 
had so powerful an effect upon him that 
it determined his career as novelist. 
Gana has served his country in the army 
and in the diplomatic service at Paris. 
Both his army experiences and his Pa- 
risian residence have given admirable 
and effective pages to his engaging sto- 
ries, which excel in their delicacy, their 
novel conception and a captivating style. 


' 
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One should not be misled by the 
Chilean critic’s comparison of Blest 
Gana with Fenimore Cooper. This is 
but one aspect of the author’s popular 
works. ‘The first published (and first 
written) novel of Gana’s was The Pay- 
ment of Debts, which appeared in the 
Revista del Pacifico (The Pacific Re- 





view). Martin Rivas, Arithmetic in 
Love, During the Conquest, and The 
Transplanted are a few of the titles of 
the better known novels. 

Arithmetic in Love was written in 
competition with others for a prize of- 
fered by the University of Chile. It 
was the successful novel, which, by the 


JORGE ISAACS, AUTHOR OF “MARIA.”’ INK SKETCH FROM AN OLD PRINT, BY A. RODMAN 
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requirements of the contest, had to be 
concerned either with national history 
or national customs. In making the 
award the judges said, in part: 

The author of the 
Love has written his work not only to make 


novel Arithmetic in 


purely literary pictures, but also to evolve 
What he 


duce, making it at the same time odious, 


an idea. wished to repro- 
is the unbridled egotism which in so many 
people smothers all sense of honour, which 
which 


justifies in their eyes any means at all which 


obliterates the voice of conscience, 


shall bring them riches and power, which 
makes poverty a crime more horrible than 
infamy, which converts arithmetical calcu- 
lation into a rule of life. 


It is interesting to note that the tone 
of the award is as distinctly moral as 
the author is national. That this type 
of criticism is not confined to Brazil 
may be seen from the words of Diego 
Barros Arana. “The novelist,” avers 
this critic—and his views may well be 
taken to represent the public with whom 
he was so popular—“has a mission 
higher than that of mere diversion, mere 
rousing of curiosity, maintaining the 
reader’s interest . . . he must in addi- 
tion study his characters, observe human 
passions, develop them with care and 
skill. The novel must teach at the same 
time that it amuses .. .” 

Martin Rivas is a study in real life 
in Chile, but the characters are such as 
to offend neither “moral nor poetic 
laws.” The plot is of a type quite fa- 
miliar to North American readers. A 
young revolutionary spirit loves a proud 
daughter of the upper class. He is 
loved also by another. Despite the dif- 
ference in social rank, a man-made arti- 
fice which nature does not recognise, 
love gradually blossoms between the 
patrician and plebeian. But Martin, 
the humble lover, is in danger of prose- 
cution for revolutionary activities, and 
is saved only through the sacrifice of the 
other woman, who purchases his release 
by marrying the official in whose cus- 
tody Martin had been given. 

Martin Rivas is the most popular of 





Blest Gana’s novels. His effects are 
achieved with an easy simplicity, a skill 
at colour and rapid narration. Although 
he does not make himself a slave to his- 
tory, he is true, in spirit, to the times 
which the tale depicts. During the Con- 
quest is more purely than the preceding 
a historical novel, and need not detain 
us here. Suffice to say that it occupies 
a high place in the esteem of Chile’s 
readers, and that Chile’s strong point, 
so to speak, from a literary standpoint 
is history. 

The Transplanted is an admirable 
study in the snobbish ambitions of a 
family that leaves South America and 
goes to Paris, hoping to break into so- 
ciety. To this end nothing is spared; 
the family even attempts to hide all 
trace of their foreign origin. ‘The prog- 
ress, or retrogression, of the Spaniards 
in their attempt is traced with the ut- 
most nicety of sarcasm and satire. ‘The 
Canalejas family are so madly bitten 
with their society ambitions that they 
sacrifice one of the daughters to a “mar- 
riage of convenience” and are but mildly 
perturbed at the report of her suicide on 
her honeymoon. ‘The book has been 
called ‘the Oddysey, at once comic and 
tragic, of all those Spanish-Americans 
who pursue the phantom of nobility and 
bon ton in midst of the decayed aristoc- 
racy of France.” The very plot itself 
breathes such a patriotism as only a na- 
tionalist of Blest Gana’s type could feel 
in far-off Paris, with the types he was 
creating under his very eyes. 

Space does not permit the mention of 
many other of the South American writ- 
ers, but a few more should be included. 
Don Vicente Grez is among the best 
novelists and art critics which Chile has 
produced. Like all of the leading writ- 
ers he is an intense nationalist. From 
his many writings we select, as being 
suggestive of more advanced feministic 
thought, 4 Wife’s Ideal. A wife dis- 
covers, after the birth of a sickly son, 
that her husband is untrue to her. The 
husband, learning that his wife knows 
all, tries for a reconciliation, but she, 
determined to live for her son alone, 
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scorns the untrue spouse. The latter, 
sinking lower and lower into his dissi- 
pated life, returns only when his son 
is dead. ‘There is a quarrel over the 
poor child’s body. After the burial the 
wife refuses to go back to the husband, 
although we are given to understand 
that her father will bring about a re- 
union on his death-bed. Such, at least, 
is that personage’s only hope for a recon- 
ciliation between his daughter and son- 
in-law. It was not a matter of pleas- 
ure on the part of some of the-critics to 
find that Grez, in the naturalist style, 
had painted certain scenes with too great 
detail and too high colour. Grez, too, 
is apt to be hasty and incorrect, but 
these cannot rob his 
popularity. 

Luis Orrego Luco may, in certain 
respects, be called the Pérez Galdds of 
Chile. Like Galdés in Spain, so here 
in the new world Luco has written a 
series of National Episodes of Chilean 
Independence; 
with a connecting plot to lend added 
interest. Upon the appearance of this 
work the critic, Gonzalo Bulnes, hailed 
it as a necessity in the nation’s litera- 
ture. Luco has not attempted to be 
minutely true to history, any more than 
has Blest Gana in Martin Rivas, yet in 
a fluid style and elegant language he 
reproduces the atmosphere of the stir- 
ring days of 1810. Minor historical in- 
accuracies which bothered some of the 
critics need cause us no concern here. 

Luco’s Un Idilio (A New 
Ideal) is a study in love passion, cen- 
tred in Santiago, where the author is 
always at home in depicting the various 
elements that make up metropolitan so- 
ciety. The book recounts a struggle be- 
tween love and money, in which the lat- 
ter comes out victorious. Not only this, 


vices novels of 


more or less a prose epic, 


Nuc vo 


but in a struggle between love and 
honour, the former again loses. Luco, 


no doubt, attempted a faithful tran- 
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scription of twentieth century city life 
as he saw it, but his outcome was not 
“moral,” hence a good deal of carping 
from certain quarters that would be con- 
sidered somewhat superfluous in a lit- 
erary centre like New York. 

In considering the production of nov- 
els and tales in the countries of South 
America which represent the highest de- 
velopment of those genres for the Span- 
ish and Portuguese languages, we find 
no really distinctive features as com- 
pared with our own,—that is, speaking 
in essentials. One might at first read- 
ing consider the themes and the back- 
grounds of the actions somewhat 
limited, yet this is no serious drawback 
when we remember that Thomas Hardy 
has his Wessex, Bennet his Five Towns, 
Eden Phillpotts his Dartmoor. The 
same tendency is becoming quite well 
established in our own country. If any- 
thi here have too many novels, 
too many short stories, and are distinctly 
lacking in tales such as that of Machado 
de Assis, Carmen Dolores, Madeiros e 
given. 


12, Wwe 


Albuquerque and others here 
Literature has not yet fully 
commercialised in South America. This 
is not stated either as an advantage or 
a disadvantage, but merely as an obser- 
vation which, under the circumstances, 
may carry its own moral. 

In closing this series on “‘What South 
Americans Read” it is but fair to say 
that the papers could not hope to be 
exhaustive. But if they have succeeded 
in conveying to a part of our large 
world of readers a mere hint of the 
great literary activity going on in a con- 
tinent which we have hitherto neglected, 
both commercially and_ intellectually, 
they have helped clear the road for a 
mutual understanding between peoples 
who at a date not distant shall know 
each other better. And such closer ac- 
quaintance will undoubtedly redound to 
the advantage of both continents. 


become 








SOME NOVELS OF THE MONTH* 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 
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‘OPEN MARKET” 


Open Market, by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, would be a better book if it did 
not attempt to do quite so many things 
at once. In spite of this, it has some 
good material in it. ‘The heroine, Evelyn 
Jaffray, is handicapped in much the same 
way as Mrs. Wharton’s Lily Bart, by 
too little money and too many family 
traditions. In fact, when the rich old 
aunt, to whose whims she has long been 
a slave, at last dies, Evelyn discovers 
that the riches she has expected have 


been willed elsewhere and that aside 
from a few hundred dollars she must 
live by her wits. She will not ask for 


charity from her relatives, she has never 
had a practical education to fit her for 
real work,—and if she had had, the 
whole clan of “Bleecks and Schermers 
and Jays and Stuyvers” would rise up 
in protest. Marriage seems her one 
chance, and sheer luck throws a strange 
opportunity in her way. As a tempo- 
rary makeshift, she recklessly spends the 
whole of her scanty resources upon a re- 
splendent outfit of new garments, con- 
veys an impression that somehow or 
other she has come into a fortune, and 


promptly is besieged with invitations 

*Open Market. By Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. New York: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. 


Contrary Mary. By Temple Bailey. Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

Diantha. By Juliet Wilbur Tompkins. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The House of Merriles. By Archibald 
Marshall. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

Sundown Slim. 
Boston and New 
Company. 

The Hand of Peril. By Arthur Stringer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Daybreak. By Elizabeth Miller. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

On Desert Altars. By Norma Lorimer. 
New York: Brentano’s. 


By Henry Herbert Knibbs. 
York: Houghton Mifflin 


New 


from a host of friends for visits of va- . 
rious lengths, thus solving the problem 
of living for the coming summer. Pres- 
ently, while at a summer camp in the 
northern woods, she hears a strange tale 
of a young man but little older than 
herself, with the frame of a giant and 
the helplessness of a child, for he suf- 
fers from some obscure spinal trouble, 
and has spent all his life exiled in the 
woods, seeing no one, except a few 
rough lumbermen and an old French 
priest, who loves him as a son. But the 
strange part of the tale is that this man’s 
father, a mysterious person, now dead, 
left his son an old necklace, unaware 
of its value. By sheer chance, this 
necklace is seen by James Vrooman, 
the family lawyer of the Bleecks and the 
rest of the clan; and, becoming inter- 
ested, he investigates and finds that it is 
an heirloom famous for generations 


throughout Europe and worth some- 
thing more than a million dollars. “The 


lawyer, having a genuine affection for 
Evelyn and knowing her difficulties, tells 
her confidentially of her opportunity. 
Here is a big, simple, helpless man, 
knowing nothing of life or of the out- 
side world, and dreaming vague dreams 
of lands that he has dared not hope to 
see. With his newly found fortune, he 
might go anywhere, if he only had a 
devoted companion with a woman’s pa- 
tience and ingenuity. Why, asks the 
lawyer, should not Evelyn marry the 
man? And Evelyn, looking the future 
fearlessly in the face, and realising that 
she is entering upon a new form of slav- 
ery, herself makes the proposal to the 
cripple. ‘There follows a strange wed- 
ding, and a still stranger journey, full 
of disheartening obstacles, for this huge, 
helpless giant must be somehow con- 
veyed many miles along narrow trails, 
before the railway can be reached; and 
then Evelyn’s troubles have only just be- 
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gun, for the man she has married is quite 
uncouth, unshaven and dressed in the 
coarse and shabby garments of a lumber- 
man; his — is eee his table 
manners are painful, his whole contrast 
to Evelyn’s fastidious daintiness is pain- 


fully grotesque. But she has made her 
bargain, and with infinite ee and 
indomitable will she proceeds to carry 
it through. How, under her wise guid 
ance, the big qualities dormant in the 
man awaken and eventually the uncouth 


woodsman is replaced by a cultured gen- 


tleman, is too long a story to repeat here. 


It is a modern version of the old, old tale 
of Beauty and the Beast, and it has the 


same time-honoured happy ending, with 
the Beast throwing off his ugly, crippled 
form and emerging young and stalwart 
and handsome. ‘The magic cure of the 
hero’s diseased spine with its attendant 
details, is not told in a wholly convin 


ing manner; his father’s mixed an 
his connection with Portuguese 
and the the 
necklace are sheer melodrama, 
misunderstandings which 


cestry, 
nobility, 
priceless 
and the 


keep husband 


strange history of 


and wife apart for long months after his 
complete recovery seem invented solely 
to prolong the story Yet the fact 


remains that there is something about the 
book that makes you like it 
especially in the study of Ey 
fray’s nature that makes her 
membering. 


something 
elyn Jaf 
worth re- 


“CONTRARY MARY” 


Contrary Mary, by Temple Bailey, 


is an 


agreeable little story, the chief 
blemish of which is that its one central 
mystery turns out to have been some- 


Ado about Nothing. 
leaves Mary 


companion to share 


what of a Much 
When her sister’s marriage 
Ballard without a 


the double anxiety of a scanty income 
and a dissipated young brother, she 
refuses to take the advice of her 
rich aunt and sell the family home, 
and with equal firmness she _ refuses 

avew Parser Bieclow. + Renal 
to marry orte! s1gelow, an excel- 


and 


In- 


lent fellow in his way, who could 
would have taken good care of her. 
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keeps the house, secures an- 


other aunt, as poor as herself, as a chap 
eron, and advertises for a lodger. ‘This 
is how it happens that Roger Poole, 
with an interesting face and unknown 
antecedents, arrives upon the scene. He 
is a gloomy, disappointed man, who 
darkly hints that he is a failure, with 
broken faith and lost ambition. Of 
course, we foresee that Mary is just 
young enough and impressionable enough 
to fall promptly in love with the 
stranger. But instead of sharing the au- 
thor’s obvious admiration for his hero, 


rather inclined to feel some sym- 
pathy for the attitude of Mary’s friends 
toward him and to qi whether 
after all she would not have done better 
to accept Porter Bigelow, even though 
rather hard-headed 
And then, presently, some 
Poole’ p ist life 


we are 


1estion 


he were a prosaic, 


business man. 
out of 


one comes upon 


the scene and it turns out that his life 
tragedy, which is supposed to have left 
him a broken man mply a somewhat 
sordid and commonplace ill-mated mat 
riage. Poole had been a clergyman in 
a Southern town, and almost at the out- 


set of his career had had a wife forced 
upon him by a scheming mother, who 
pretended that he had compromised the 
girl, Poole never had cared for her, 


1 later, when her conduct caused a 
scandal, a divorce turally followed. 


That his usefulness in the pulpit in 
particular town would be impaired 
be understood. But that his escape from 


an unloved and unfaithful wife should 
make him resign from the ministry, lose 
faith and courage, and slink off into se- 


like 
weakness that 
the end Mary 
overrides her family’s advice and marries 
The aut seems to think she 
a man ot n, but we have our 


chaste, hiding his past lif a crimi- 
nal, fundamental 


aliens ee S$ symp: ithy. In 


] 


how Sa 


hor 


Poole. 
h sn ide 


doubts. 
“DIANTHA” 

Diantha, by Juliet Wilbur Tomp- 
kins, is a welcome variation of the fa- 
miliar type of story based upon the mar- 
vellous similarity of twins. Diantha, it 
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is true, and her twin sister Sylvia, were 
in early childhood so alike that their 
own mother could tell them apart only 
by the aid of pink and blue ribbons. But 
all of a sudden a surprising change took 
place: Sylvia continued to develop out 
of the prettiness of childhood into a tall, 
slim young thing, with a wonderful com- 
plexion and the early promise of rare 
beauty. Diantha, instead of following 
suit, grew fat and sluggish and colour- 
less; and no one guessed the bitterness 
of her secret revolts, the futile longing 
and envy, as she watched her sister, sel f- 
ish, arrogant, thoroughly spoiled, usurp 
the centre of the stage, and claim by 
rights the best of everything which the 
modest family resources could supply, 
while she, Diantha, was either ignored, 
or tolerantly referred to as “good old 
Di.” Hardest of all was to see the men 
flock around her sister, while not one of 
them ever had a word or a look for her. 
Only Conrad Livingston, whom she 
might have loved, made a friend of her 
and poured into her patient ear his own 
hopeless passion for Sylvia. But at last 
came a great event in Diantha’s life: the 
long absent next-door neighbour, Mark 
Wendell the explorer, returned home 
from a Polar expedition, and by some 
fate he and Diantha became 
acquainted. Wendell was a confirmed 
woman-hater, he owned frankly, and 
when Diantha wanted him to meet her 
sister, he refused brusquely, hinting that 
he had already suffered enough and that 
he knew Sylvia’s type too well. Mean- 
while Sylvia, whose interest in men is 
solely that of conquest, becomes aware 
that “good old Di” seems to have made 
an impression on the next-door neigh- 


whim of 


bour, whereupon she promptly starts in 
to cut her out, with the result that pres- 
ently word comes that Mark Wendell 
has gone off on another exploring trip, 
apparently mistrusting the strength of 
his own resolutions against marriage. 
Diantha, unaware that it is she and not 
Sylvia whom he is temporarily avoiding, 
loses her grip on life; and presently, 
after a serious operation and tedious con- 
valescence, she struggles back unwilling- 
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ly from the brink of the grave, to dis- 
cover that a miracle has taken place. 
Since childhood, she has suffered without 
knowing it, from certain organic 
troubles which have made all the phys® 
cal difference between her and her twin. 
Illness has robbed her of her disfiguring 
flesh; and although her hair has during 
these few weeks bleached to snowy 
white, her youthful slimness, and the re- 
covered bloom of her complexion give 
her a beauty which quite eclipses that 
of Sylvia’s best days,—and Sylvia, after 
years of hard social campaigning, is al- 
ready beginning to fade. As a love story, 
this book is a trifle too obvious; but as a 
study of the temperamental effect of re- 
covered beauty on a woman who has 
suffered a long martyrdom of conscious 
insignificance, it presents one of the most 
interesting pieces of psychological analy- 
sis that have been issued in many 
months. Diantha’s regeneration, through 
the power of conscious beauty, her asser- 
tion of her rights in her own home, her 
deliberate usurpation of Sylvia’s place, 
not vindictively, but with the calmness 
of one asserting her legal rights,—all 
this is delightfully ironic, and ruthlessly 
true. If the author has ever attained 
these heights in her previous volumes, 
the present reviewer has unfortunately 
missed them. 


“THE HOUSE OF MERRILES” 


It is more than a decade since Mr. 
Archibald Marshall wrote The House 
of Merriles. But since at that time few 
Americans had ever heard of the author, 
now well known for such sterling vol- 
umes as Exton Manor and The Eldest 
Son, it is not surprising that this early 
work has remained practically unknown, 
Consequently, Mr. Marshall’s numerous 
admirers in this country will probably 
welcome this new American edition of 
a story interesting in itself and doubly 
so because of the strong contrast it of- 
fers to his more recent volumes, both in 
theme and treatment. The House of 
Merriles is frankly a mystery story of 
the Wilkie Collins type. Imagine a 
young man, placed in the strange posi- 


‘ 
, 
f 
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tion of George Greenfield, living with a 
woman who has taught him to believe 
that she is his mother, yet has forbidden 
hjm ever to ask any questions about his 
father. ‘There is a mysterious man, 
known as Martin, who at long intervals 
calls upon them, pays over sums of 
money the source of which he refuses to 
explain, and interferes with their family 
affairs in a way that George resents as 
unbearable impudence from a stranger. 
Later, George goes to Cambridge, dis- 
tinguishes himself by brilliant work, and 
then studies for the Bar. But even now, 
as a grown man, and with full knowl- 
edge of his legal rights, he cannot wring 
from Martin any information as to his 
parentage, or how much money his 
father left him. The man’s obstinacy 
is astounding, and George is prevented 
from taking legal steps because of his 
mother’s obvious frantic fear at the mere 
suggestion. Meanwhile, another thread 
of the story has been steadily expounded. 
A certain old nobleman, who for twenty- 
five years has lived a secluded life on an 
island in the middle of a private lake, 
suddenly dies; and when his nephew and 
heir-at-law goes to take possession, he 
discovers some remarkable facts: first, 
the dead uncle’s body has vanished 
quite as utterly as have the head butler 
and his young assistant; secondly, that 
of all his well known vast fortune, only 
a few thousand pounds remain in his 
bank, the rest having been gradually 
converted, through a period of fifteen 
years, into one of the most famous col- 
lections of jewels in the world,—and 
these jewels, kept in a special safe, have 
also vanished. To attempt to follow 
any further the diabolical ingenuity of 
these much tangled threads would be to 
defeat the author’s purpose by a prema- 
ture revelation. But it may at least be 
said that much the cleverest feature of 
the story is the way in which two char- 
acters apparently so remote from each 
other as George Greenfield and the dead 
nobleman are little by little brought into 
connection until it suddenly dawns upon 
the reader that George is the keystone to 
the whole structure. 


“SUNDOWN SLIM” 

Beloved Vagabonds of all sorts and 
conditions have grown so numerous of 
late that the term is becoming somewhat 
shopworn. But in Sundown Slim, Mr. 
Henry Herbert Knibbs has given us an 
absolutely new variety of the type. One 
doubts whether it is possible to give at 
second hand any adequate idea of the 
compelling attraction of this queer, lank, 
ungainly figure——just a_ professional 
tramp, cast adrift by fate, and wander- 
ing aimlessly until chance anchors him 
temporarily as assistant cook on a cattle 
ranch in southern Arizona. And _be- 
cause, somewhere in his heart, unguessed 
by himself there is a dormant longing 
for home and wife and children, Sun- 
down Slim quite unexpectedly takes root 
and stays on, winning a few staunch 
friends, the worshipful devotion of < 
big dog, as lank and ungainly as himself, 
whose life Slim saved by tireless nursing, 
and lastly, the heart of Anita, a little 
Mexican girl, who is taken by storm by 
the amazing and towering height of her 
incomparable caballero. ‘The plot is of 
the thinnest, just a tissue of episodes, 
lightly bound together by the mere as- 
sociation of time and place, and varying 
considerably in merit. But through 
them all one can see the slow-moving 
figure of Sundown, with his long arms 
swinging loosely, his tireless feet plod- 
ding patiently, and his big, warm nature 
thinking kindly thoughts of the world 
at large. Looking at life through the 
honest eyes of Sundown Slim, it sud- 
denly seems a rather simple thing to find 
the key to human happiness. 





“THE HAND OF PERIL” 

The reason that you can’t help liking 
Mr. Arthur Stringer’s detective stories 
is that there are no half-way measures 
about him. He is not afraid of exag- 
geration; he has learned the trick of dis- 
arming the invidious charge of impos- 
sibility by keeping his dare-devils achiev- 
ing the impossible all the time, in a ris- 
ing crescendo of audacity. “You don’t 
believe that Kestner, or Wilsnach or 


Morello, could have done this or that?” 








+ Matec 
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he seems to say, “but I have just told 
you that they did! Keep a close watch 
on them, for that was nothing at all to 
what they are going to do next.” In his 
latest volume, The Hand of Peril, we 
are let into the inside history of the 
world’s greatest counterfeiting scheme, 
to be carried out on a gigantic scale. It 
is an international scheme, and therefore 
properly enacted in an international set- 
ting, the scene shifting with photoplay 
abruptness from the Paris boulevards to 
obscure Sicilian cellars, from ocean 
liners to New York slums. It is in Paris 
that Wilsnach and Kestner of the Secret 
Service first discuss their unverified sus- 
picions that those two notorious crimi- 
nals, Lambert and Morello, are at the 
bottom of a new issue of paper currency, 
English, French, German, American, all 
of high denominations, and of a perfec- 
tion of detail that baffles even bank ex- 
perts. And furthermore, they suspect 
that old Lambert’s daughter, Maura, is 
the skilled hand whose wonderful art 
produces the perfect plates from which 
the notes are struck. But from suspicion 
to proof is a long stride especially when 
a Secret Service man handicaps himself 
by falling in love with the chief object 
of his pursuit. As already intimated, the 
story is worth reading, if you like the 
type, and unlike most detective stories it 
is not too long drawn out. 


“DAYBREAK” 


Elizabeth Miller has added, in Day- 
break, one more volume to her small list 
of careful and vivid historical novels. 
The present story opens in the pictu- 
resque setting of the plains before Gra- 
nada, with the Spanish army, stimulated 
by the personal presence of both Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, waging a successful 
siege of the Saracens’ most treasured 
stronghold. Christopher Columbus, Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega, and other famous his- 
torical figures play leading parts, while 
two of the most important historical 
events of the fifteenth century, the fall 
of Granada and the discovery of Amer- 
ica, furnish the author with material for 
some of her most spectacular pages. The 


immediate and personal side of the nar- 
rative, however, deals with the rescue of 
a noble young Spaniard from a Moor- 
ish prison, by a beautiful young girl, 
who is masquerading as a page, in order 
to convey certain information which will 
defeat the plan of the king’s secretary 
to extort a vast sum of money from the 
Jews. It was not from love of the Jews 
that Antonia da Aragon ran this serious 
risk, but because she had learned that 
this money was needed by the king for 
her dower, on the occasion of her ap- 
proaching marriage to the Conde de 
Lorin of Navarre, arranged for state 
purposes,—and Antonia’s Spanish pride 
could not accept a dower from such a 
humiliating source. ‘The king’s secre- 
tary, thwarted in his plan, and furiously 
bent upon taking vengeance upon the 
daring page who conveyed the message, 
leaves no stone unturned to identify him, 
but is thwarted by just two or three men 
who pierced Antonia’s disguise, and 
from the several motives of loyalty, chiv- 
alry and love, throw the enemy off the 
track. But the secretary has his sus- 
picions, and being vindictive and all 
powerful soon brings Antonia and her 
rescued knight under the very shadow of 
the Inquisition. It is a well wrought 
story, full of warmth and colour, and 
well sustained in interest. It comes op- 
portunely at a time when the historical 
novel is somewhat unfairly neglected. 


“ON DESERT ALTARS” 


The problem propounded by Norma 
Lorimer in her new volume, On Desert 
Altars, is simply whether, under excep- 
tional circumstances, a wife’s infidelity 
may be not only pardonable but even 
heroic. ‘The theme is by no means a 
novel one; it has been treated under all 
sorts of conditions, and perhaps it 
reached its greatest height in Maeter- 
linck’s Mona Vanna, in which the hero- 
ine is moved to consent to the sacrifice 
through the all compelling dictates of 
patriotism. Miss Lorimer’s specific case 
offers no such exalted justification, and 
the vital weakness of the book is that she 
does not seem to realise that her hero- 
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ine’s whole line of action is based on 
sheer selfishness and a blunted sense of 
right and wrong. Alice Lindsay, the 
wife in question, living in England, 
learns that her husband, a civil engineer 
temporarily employed in Africa, is ill 
and will soon die if he cannot be re- 
moved to a safer climate. There is a 
wealthy Jew who has previously made 
advances to Alice, which she rejected 
with the indignation they deserved. But 
now, full of fear for her husband, she 
goes to the Jew and accepts his terms, 
making, however, certain conditions, 
which he is decent enough to accept, 
namely, that his visits shall cease imme- 
diately upon her husband’s return. The 
whole affair is rather sordid and uncon 
vincing. It seems preposterous that the 
husband should never have a suspicion 
that the feeble, swarthy, curly-haired 
child, born in due course, may not be his, 
until he overhears a conversation be- 
tween his wife and the real father that 
doubt. 


leaves no room tor a merciful 


Naturally, he turns both mother and 
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child out of the house; and she, feeling 
herself a cruelly misunderstood woman, 
returns to Tunis, because she has learned 
that it is the present home of a young 
Englishman with unconventional ideas, 
with whom in former years she had al- 
most been persuaded to throw in her lot, 
without benefit of clergy, a blunder 
from which she was saved by the man 
she afterwards married. Even now her 
blunted moral sense fails to see why she 
is unwise to live under the same roof 
with this former admirer and his present 
openly acknowledged Nat- 
urally, when the vacillating husband 
makes up his that he is in the 
wrong and his wife a noble and deeply 
wronged woman, the situation that he 
Tunis 


mistress. 


n ind 


finds upon arriving in is calcu- 


lated to arouse new suspicions, and 
the most incredible part of a rather 
consistently preposterous book is their 


final reconciliation. There is a 
topsy-turvy morality about the whole 
volume that seems to call for fun iga- 
tion, 


FOUR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I 


COUNTESS ZANARDI 
SECRET OF AN 


LANDiI’s “THE 


EMmpPREss’’* 


Ir is interesting to compare this book 
with The Secret of Louis Philippe, re- 
viewed some months ago by ‘THE Book- 
MAN. Each author has led, but for her 
secret inheritance and the quest for it, 
a colourless and almost humdrum exist- 
ence; each hears on all sides comments 
upon her surprising likeness to the royal 
house; each encounters insufferable ob- 
stacles and the destruction of indispen- 
sable papers in seeking to establish her 
identity. Unlike Maria-Stella, the for- 
mer claimant, however, Countess Za- 
nardi Landi reveals a simple and pleas- 


*The Secret of An Empress. By Countess 
Zanardi Landi. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


ing personality—nun-like in singleness 
of interest and in devotion to her moth- 
er’s memory. 

She says she was brought up away 
from the Austrian Court because the 
Empress Elizabeth, having offered up 
three children as sacrifices to the soul- 
and-mind stifling etiquette of the royal 
household, determined that one of the 
family should fare better; and that the 
Emperor now refuses to receive her be- 
cause she menaces court traditions. 

A short while after she was born in 
Normandy, in 1882, she was born again 
in Vienna—having been introduced into 
the family of a Mr. and Mrs. Kaiser 
as their infant, for whose birth, indeed, 
poor Mrs. Kaiser enacted quite a little 
comedy. She remembers a tall, beauti- 
ful lady who used to come to see her 
and to whom Mrs. Kaiser would make 








” 
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a very profound bow. When she was 
six she went to stay with this lady a 
short time in a hunting-lodge, and later 
was installed with attendants in a house- 
hold of her own. At the age of nine 
she overheard that her mysterious and 
adored visitor was the Empress and her 
mother. During her early life in se- 
clusion she suffered some hardships at 
the hands of an unfeeling governess and 
cook, but when she was placed in the 
are of Frau von Kriese, a Danish gen- 
ewoman, her life became happier, 


t 
though she was kept constantly at her 
books. At fifteen, in order that she 


t 


ould comprehend how the other half 
lives, she had to spend several hours 
daily in a public sewing-school, where 





there were some girls of even the poor- 
est class. Her only interest in life apart 
from her mother and her governess 
arose from a little love episode which 
died as its first sigh trembled into air, 
not before it caused her many misgiv- 
ings that she had been false to the des- 
tiny her mother was reserving for her. 
This, her mother told her, was ap- 
proaching, and the Emperor had begun 
to arrange for her introduction at 
Court. But she was now informed that 
her father, whom she had never seen, 
suddenly made an objection to her 
broad-minded education and feared it 
would have a bad effect on the Court. 
Her mother said she had been ap- 
proached by the Jesuits with an offer of 
aid if she would support the privileges 
they were claiming in Hungary, and 
also would send her daughter to a con- 
vent for three years. “The Empress had 
threatened to appeal to Hungary against 
this gathering opposition. But within a 





month she was assassinated. The daugh- 
ter went, stunned and bewildered, to 
live with the Kaisers until her gover- 
ness should return from Denmark; but 
Frau von Kriese died there. When she 
recovered from this second blow, the 
girl wished to get in touch with her rela- 
tives. It was then that Mrs. Kaiser 
informed her, with some callousness the 
girl thought, that she was illegitimate 
and that she must keep quiet for her 


mother’s sake. Obliged to remain in the 
eyes of the world a Miss Kaiser, she 
now found herself under the closest 
espionage. I'wo years after, Mr. Kaiser 
died and she perceived that both Mrs. 
Kaiser and her daughter regarded her 
as a nuisance. Her enemies had suc- 
ceeded in appropriating the authentic 
documents of her origin and now, when 
Mrs. Kaiser as their tool married her 
off into a middle-class official family, 
they furnished her with a false iden- 
tity. Her husband told her that his 
career was assured if only she renounced 
her schemes. He speculated with the 
money her mother had left her and, 
through the machinations of her enemies 
at Court, lost all. They emigrated to 
Canada, where he, grown brutal, at last 
deserted her. She supported herself and 
her two children, and had put by her 
hopes until the gentleman whom she 
afterward married showed her she 
should not renounce her children’s 
rights. She finally gained access to her 
aunt, Queen Maria-Sophia of Naples, 
but their growing intimacy was frus- 


trated by the Court. The lawyer to 
whom she later entrusted her case was 
also constrained to back out. An Italian 
version of her case was confiscated by 
the government just as it came from 
the press, and a French version was 
suppressed for forty thousand francs. 
\s a German publication was impos- 
sible, she decided to make her appeal in 
English. 

This uneventful if unusual story is 
narrated in a well-bred and reticent 
way. Aside from the situation iself, its 
chief interest to the reader lies in the 
opinions it expresses. She discusses her 
mother’s character quite freely. The ec- 
centricities imputed to her are due to a 
lack of understanding, and some of them 
can doubtless be laid to her surreptitious 
visits to her daughter. She was a very 
noble and original woman. Of Ludwig 
of Bavaria, her mother told her that 
his soul was as pure as his body was 
beautiful, and that Bismarck intrigued 
to have him declared mad. Her moth- 
er’s story of his tragic end differs much 
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from all the other versions, she admits. 
Nevertheless, she is convinced of its 
truth, and that the Crown Prine Ru- 
dolph was murdered because of the re- 
forms he was planning—the account of 
which and of other complications in 
which he figured she had from her moth- 
Scarcely less interesting, 
though from another point of view, are 
her opinions of the untitled dramatis 
personne. Mr. Kaiser was really a very 
worthy man in spite of an insupportably 
irritable temper. Mrs. Kaiser had no 
depth of character, and little tact and 
discernment ; herself and her 
husband there were uncomfortable rela- 
Her foster-sister 


er’s own lips. 


between 


tions. was. worldly 
and commonplace. 
That the claim put forward in the 


Secret of an Empress rests, as did the 
similar claim in The Secret of Louis 
Philippe, on evidence substantial 
than was to have been expected—is per- 
It cannot be 
an easy matter to get oneself acknowl- 
Crown and authentic 
documents are unfortunately very often 
destroyed by interested persons with 
large machinery at their disposal. Far 
significant is it that the claim 
which these ladies present is daily paral- 
leled in all ranks of society. ‘This sort 
of family romance is eternal and uni- 
versal. Bith the reader and writer of 
this review have formulated theirs, 
though doubtless it was still more lack- 
ing in detail which would convince a 
court of inquiry. Even the most un- 
imaginative child utilises a chance meet- 
ing or resemblance or name to weave a 
romance more or less elaborate by which 
he replaces his parents with others of 
higher rank. 


less 
haps of small importance. 


edged Princess, 


more 


Roger Mcelntyre. 
II 


BASANTA Koomar Roy’s “‘RABINDRA- 
NATH ‘TAGORE’’* 


In America we discover the great 
poets and writers of the East in an ex- 
*Rabindranath Tagore: The Man and His 


Poetry. By Basanta Koomar Roy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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tremely haphazard and adventurous 
manner. A Fitzgerald or a Burton will 
suddenly rescue from the obscurity of 
the Orient some flaming figure whom 
we promptly weave into our life and 
thought untroubled by the knowledge 
that even greater men wait an inter- 
preter in vain. England, in spite of its 
Oriental possessions and its alien schol- 
ars at Oxford and Cambridge, has re- 
mained quite blind to the literary gods 
of its great Empire, while we have only 
absorbed a part of what England has 
chanced upon. 

That Rabindranath Tagore has be- 
come so astonishingly familiar a name 
to the English speaking world is due 
primarily to the fact that he was given 
the Nobel Prize a year and a half ago. 
He might have written thrice the scores 
of volumes of dramas, poems, essays and 
novels he has produced, and not one of 
us would have heard of him if he had 
not gained that extraordinary advertise- 
ment. In addition he has the good for- 
tune to be his own interpreter in the 
English tongue, and though Mr. Roy 
has recorded that Tagore as a boy burst 
into roars of laughter when English 
verse was read to him for the first time 
and for long refused to study it, the 
smooth and sensuous beauty of his prose 
is one of the most astonishing things 
about the volumes that have appeared in 
this country. 

The need of a biography of Tagore 
was obvious, and this spring two have 
appeared, one a scholarly work by Ern- 
est Rheis, and the other by Basanta 
Koomar Roy, a young Indian who is 
personally acquainted with Tagore and 
who has studied and lectured for some 
years in his country. Mr. Roy’s work 
is agreeably and pleasantly written, and 
is well within the scope of the average 
readers interest in the matter. ‘The 
book is not in the least pedantic, and is 
really a narrative study of ‘Tagore’s an- 
cestry, his youth, education and achieve- 
ments. ‘The fact that the author is an 
Indian himself gives his work a peculiar 
charm, since he has taken for granted 
many things in Indian civilisation that 
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an Occidental would have spent labori- 
ous pages in translating. Even the 
slightly stilted and ornamental English 
into which Mr. Roy falls at times has 
the merit of bringing a smile where none 
was intended, an unconscious form of 
humour that is all too rare, although 
before the end of the book one becomes 
a little tired of his constant reminders 
of his idol’s overwhelming superiority, 
as if he were a minor god. In a biog- 
raphy the tendency to eulogise to such 
an extremé is usually associated with a 
subject who has been dead for some 
time, since a dead hero assumes legen- 
dary virtues. But the author 
to forget that Tagore is still very much 
alive and that he has a son who wears 
American collars and who has studied 
agriculture in Illinois, a fact that makes 
‘Tagore none the less great but which at 
least removes him from the sphere of 
divinity. 

For a westerner whose conception of 
Indian civilisation is founded, as is the 
case with most of us, on Rudyard Kip- 
ling, the greatest value of the biography 
is likely to lie in the impression that it 
gives of the manner of life in an edu- 
cated and wealthy Indian family. In 
the pages that deal with the education 
of young Tagore and the evolution of 
his ideas, one cannot escape some relisa- 
tion of the constant hidden conflict in 
India between the two civilisations, for 
apparently there is accumulating in In- 
dia a slow revolt against the attempt to 
modify their ancient The 
easterner is beginning to awaken to a 
consciousness of his own inherited vir- 
tues and to a distrust of the material 
success of his conqueror in his dealings 
with him, 

Tagore himself instinctively rebelled 
against the English schools into which 
he was thrust, and though he was an 
ardent student, refused to submit to the 
rigidity of their systems. His hatred 
of the educational system that England 
is implanting in India has so far re- 
mained with him, that one of his many 
activities of late years has been the de- 
velopment of an ideal school, which 


seems 


customs. 
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yearly turns out a number of brilliant 
young men who are certain to become 
influential in moulding whatever future 
India choses for herself. Some of the 
most interesting chapters in the biog- 
raphy refer to T'agore’s attitude toward 
Indian nationality and to the position 
of women in Oriental civilisation. He 
does not admit the cool assumption of 
the Occident that the women of the East 
are plunged in darkness and _ oppres- 
sion; in fact he finds their lot happier 
than that of European women, who, 
while they may have more freedom, have 
purchased it at the expense of a feverish 
and restless existence. 

Mr. Roy has given many intimate de- 
scriptions of ‘Tagore’s life, some of 
which unconsciously reveal the quality 
of the poet’s mind. Until Tagore was 
ten years old, the boy’s father, who was 
universally known in India as Maharshi 
(great sage), left him severely alone, 
and then suddenly becoming aware of 
the extraordinary quality of the youth- 
ful poet’s mind, for Tagore had been 
writing verse for four years, went alone 
with him to the Himalayas to train him 
in the school of nature. On the long 
evening ride to the mountain bungalow, 
the boy stubbornly closed his eyes all the 
way, so that he might get his first 
glimpse of the peaks under the rising 
sun, a childish trick that touches one 
more than pages of adulation and rhet- 
oric. In the months spent in the moun- 
tains ‘Tagore roamed about as _ he 
pleased, for the sole restriction that his 
father placed on him was that he should 
not bathe in the swift and icy streams. 
Here he read nearly every important 
work written in Bengali, and also 
learned Sanscrit, English, botany and 
astronomy, besides his constant produc- 
tion of poetry and his studies in what 
Mr. Roy naively calls “lessons in re- 
sponsibility.” 

After a year spent in London trying 
to fathom the intricacies of the English 
legal mind, Tagore returned on his own 
account to his beloved Bengali, and at 
the age of sixteen started in earnest on 
his career as a poet and writer, Love 
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songs, religious poems, plays and novels 
were produced with amazing rapidity, 
and he soon came to assume a leadership 
in the artistic renaissance that seems to 
be sweeping over parts of India. 

The story of Tagore’s life, as Mr. 
Roy tells it, is like that of almost every 
great genius, the youthful precocity, the 
unremitting revolt against alien and es- 
tablished conventions and _ institutions, 
and above all the sudden birth of an ex- 
alted idealism which remained with him 
throughout his life. The value of this 
biography to an American reader lies 
not only in the satisfaction of a natural 
curiosity as to the life of one of the 
greatest men of to-day, but also in the 
glimpse that it gives of an ancient civil- 
isation that in spite of its domination by 
a western power is still profoundly con- 
scious of its own individuality. Mr. 
Roy’s own philosophy is modeled after 
that of Tagore, and he interprets him to 
us better than could an Occidental. 
The faults in his work are not due to 
any lack of sympathy or understanding, 
but rather to his untempered enthusiasm 
and to his use of an alien tongue. 

Harrison Smith. 


Il 


GILBERT ParRKER’s “THE WorLp IN 
THE CRUCIBLE’* 


Books dealing with the European war 
continue to increase and multiply. It 
would be natural to conclude that the 
subject had already been viewed from 
every possible angle. Yet in The World 
in the Crucible Sir Gilbert Parker has 
given us what is on the whole the best 
statement of the causes which led to the 
conflict and the issues involved in it. 
Both the causes and the issues have been 
misunderstood, although they are not 
hard to understand. The purely his- 
torical method will not take us very 
far in this case. ‘The rise of Prus- 
sia, the decline of Austria, the down- 
fall of the Second Empire, the cre- 


*The World in the Crucible. By Gilbert 
Parker. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 


ation of Imperial Germany, the growth 
of German commerce, the expansion of 
German colonial and naval ambitions— 
these things alone do not explain why an 
intelligent and not unkindly people have 
suddenly become little better than sav- 
ages, have cast off the restraints of 
civilisation and become a peril to the rest 
of the human race. ‘The problem is 
psychological rather than historical. Sir 
Gilbert Parker gives the facts, he ana- 
lyses the diplomatic preface to the out- 
break, he deals with the questions of 
policy involved in the victory of either 
side. But in a sense this is subsidiary 
to his main purpose. What he has done 
most effectively, what he has chiefly con- 
tributed, is a portrayal of the racial 
traits, mental and moral, which have 
made Germany a lusus historia, a para- 
noiac among nations. 

Let us first briefly consider the mat- 
ter from the historical aspect. There is 
no longer any question of the responsi- 
bility of the German Government for 
the. beginning of hostilities. All the 
available documents in the case prove 
that. The German Empire was the 
child of one war and by another its do- 
minion was to be increased. ‘This belief 
might be described as the chief postulate 
of all modern German political thought. 
It is true that Bismarck was too shrewd 
a statesman to lay undue stress upon it. 
Perhaps he really felt that it was better 
for the Empire to consolidate what it 
had than to go in search of new adven- 
tures. At all events, he was too prac- 
tical, not to say too cynical, to indulge 
in insubstantial visions which experience 
might fade. The Emperor who dis- 
pensed with his services so quickly has 
found it more easy to believe what he 
wished to believe, to read the facts in 
the light of a vivid imagination. We 
do not quite agree with Sir Gilbert 
Parker as to the degree of Wilhelm’s 
guilt in regard to this war, in spite of 
the coincidence between his return from 
Norway and the stiffening in the atti- 
tude of the German Chancellor. There 
are good reasons for believing that in 
this instance, at least, he was a follower, 





Se 
o—— 
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not a.leader, of the military party. It 
is at least possible that when the choice 
was put before him he would have 
chosen peace if he could. Yet he can- 
not be absolved from the charge of hav- 
ing broken away from the sounder policy 
of Bismarck, of having rattled the sword 
in the scabbard too often, of having con- 
fided too implicitly in a diplomacy it 
would be complimentary to call both 
trifling and unscrupulous. All the avail- 
able documents make it plain that in 
July of last year Germany definitely 
made up her mind that the long-awaited 
time for war had come. They speak for 
themselves without explanation or inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless, the collation of 
all the facts which Sir Gilbert Parker 
has undertaken is of great interest and 
value. 

It is asking too much of human cred- 
ulity to contend that Austria intended 
or expected that her demands should be 
accepted by Serbia. When Serbia proved 
surprisingly tractable, when the plot 
which Austria began to hatch as long 
ago as 1909 was apparently frustrated, 
there was a moment of hesitation at 
Vienna, of shrinking from an enterprise 
which might be fatally perilous. Is it 
conceivable that without German 
promptings that enterprise would have 
been carried out? ‘The sufficient an- 
swer to such a question is that at the 
very moment when Austria was showing 
a willingness to discuss the matter with 
Russia, to come to an agreement which 
would give her an excuse to withdraw, 
Germany, impatient lest the psychologi- 
cal moment should pass, gave Russia 
just twelve hours to abandon the mobi- 
lisation of her troops. (Germany, as 
Herr von Jagow admitted, could not af- 
ford to wait. And this is the nation that 
says England began the war! Sir Gil- 
ber Parker’s account “of Sir Edward 
Grey’s patient and persistent efforts, in 
the face of every discouragement, to pre- 
serve peace is a convincing answer to 
this assertion. Yet the German perver- 
sion of the truth, the German hatred of 
England, is easly understood. It was 
the British Empire which Germany 





chiefly wished to see demolished. Rus- 
sia and France were to be disposed of 
first; then the way to crush England 
would be open. She believed that Eng- 
land would refuse to fight, that she 
would accept dishonourable proposals in 
the hope of placating so powerful an an- 
tagonist, that her neutrality could be se- 
cured by intimidation or purchase. She 
was undoubtedly amazed as well as an- 
gry when England’s entrance into the 
conflict shattered her plans for an easy 
conquest. ‘That is the real meaning of 
“Gott strafe England” and all the rest 
of the lying and venomous abuse. 

One chapter in this volume, that deal- 
ing with the attitude of the German 
Government toward the United States, 
is peculiarly illuminating at the present 
time. There is no question as to what 
the defeat of the Allies would mean for 
us. “Gott strafe Amerika” has become 
almost as common a saying as the other. 
Germany has long looked across the 
ocean with envious eyes. She would es- 
tablish herself in the West Indies; she 
would colonise in South America, if she 
had the opportunity. In the eyes of 
German statesmen the Monroe Doc- 
trine is an impertinence. It marks an- 
other bound to German ambition. At 
Samoa and again at Manila Germany 
flouted us as openly as she dared. From 
the beginning of the war she has en- 
croached upon our neutrality and dis- 
dained our rights. Should the blonde 
beast devour the Old World would not 
his maw still have capacity for the New? 

But the historical aspect of the causes 
which produced the war is less impor- 
tant, as has been intimated, than the psy- 
chological. It would perhaps be impos- 
sible, as a German professor has pointed 
out, for anyone not a German to under- 
stand a German. ‘The past year has 
shown how wholly the German concep- 
tion of life differs from any other. In 
this conception, war is the mainstay of 
national existence, peace but the con- 
tributory element. Kultur, the product 
of a race of supermen, the fine flower 
of efficiency, is a new way of life for all 
the world, into which it must be made 
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to enter by force. It is the apotheosis 
of materialism. ‘This conception has al- 
ways influenced German character and 
destiny. Sir Gilbert Parker points out 
that all through its history the Germanic 
race has failed to establish an empire 
upon firm foundations. It could con- 
quer but it could not govern. Its in- 
capacity is revealed in its modern col- 
onial enterprises. It cannot wisely adapt 
itself to conditions; the conditions must 
adapt themselves to it. Probably no 
German yet realises why the menace of 
war has knit the loosely woven British 
Empire into an enduring fabric. ‘The 
case can be no better put than Sir Gil- 
bert Parker puts it: 

“In every department of influence and 
activity, wherein political judgment is 
necessary to accommodate varying fac- 
tors in the national organism, the Ger- 
man people are unfortunate in their acts 
and lacking in vision and understanding. 
With a somewhat fatal gift of logic and 
speculative thought, and a rare faculty 
for methodical research, they have little 
instinct for discovery and small initia- 
tive. Lacking in true discernment their 
values are distorted by an egotism which 
leads them to believe that motives can- 
not be seen; that the most elementary 
perception is denied to those whom they 
oppose, or whom they would control, in- 
fluence, use or govern.” 

In other words, they have the naiveté 
as well as the brutality of the savage. 
That is perhaps the chief reason why 
their code of political morals has no as- 
sociation for them with their 
domestic morals; why they are once the 
most vindictive and the most sentimental 
of peoples; why to want a thing with 
them is to have the right to take it. The 
world has long emerged from that 
primitive state; it is not likely to revert 
to it. For, after all, in the final event 
mankind is governed by righteousness 
and justice. 


code of 


Edward Fuller. 
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IV 
Dr. Orro RANK’s “THE Mytu of 

THE BirtTH oF THE HERO—A Psy- 

CHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF 

MyTHo.ocy’’* 

On the reviewer’s desk lies a trans- 
lation of a fascinating monograph by 
Dr. Otto Rank. It is called The Myth 
of the Birth of the Hero—A Psycho- 
logical Interpretation of Mythology. It 
accounts for the astounding similarity 
of such myths on the hypothesis that the 
myth-makers have credited the hero with 
their own childhood fantasies. Wishing 
to be a hero itself, the folk-mind invests 
the hero with the first heroic act of uni- 
versal childhood—the revolt in fantasy 
against the father, and the replacement 
by the little rebel of both parents for 
more illustrious and romantic ones. All 
the myths of heroes reveal the endeavour 
to get rid of the parents, and the hero 
many obstacles to 
This hostile attitude of the 
hero toward his parentage concerns espe- 
cially the father—in the case of a hero- 
ine, it would doubtless more concern the 
mother. That imaginative faculty which 
in the childhood of races invested heroes 


overcomes re-possess 


his own, 


with miraculous birth or rearing, is in 
our day found in its active unchecked 
All our 


lives each one of us is finding how in 


exuberance only in childhood. 


one respect or another we have failed to 
grow up; how, though in most ways 
mature, we have left open a little secret 
avenue by which we may escape from 
reality. Each of us 
more openly, his secret of an empress— 
even though he has not been brought up 


by Mrs. Kaiser. 


treasures, less or 


Graham Berry. 


*The Myth of the Birth of the Hero. By 
Dr. Otto Rank. New York: The Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company. 








WASHINGTON IRVING’S MEXICO 


A LOST 


FRAGMENT 


BY JOSEPH F. TAYLOR 


Pierre M. Irvine, in his Life and Let- 
ters of Washington Irving, records the 
fact that in December, 1838, Irving 
was engaged in writing the History of 
the Conquest of Mexico. He came to 
New York City to consult some books 
on the subject and was engaged in the 
City Library (as it was commonly desig- 
nated, though its official title was the 
New York Society Library), when he 
was accosted by Mr. Jos. G. Coggswell, 
the eminent scholar, afterward 
nected with the Astor Library, who in- 
formed him, for the first time, that 
Prescott, who had a few months before 
gained a proud name on both sides of 
the Atlantic by his History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, now had in contem- 
plation the same subject upon which 
Irving had not only commenced but had 
done considerable work. Mr. Coggs- 
well first sounded Irving on behalf of 
Prescott, to know what subject he was 
occupied upon, as Prescott did not wish 
to conflict with him in the choice of 
subject. Irving asked: “Is. Mr. Pres- 
cott engaged upon an American sub- 
ject?” “He is,” was the reply. “What 
is it, is it the Conquest of Mexico?” 
again asked Irving. “It is,” answered 
Coggswell. ‘“‘Well then,” said Irving, 
“TI, too, am engaged upon that subject, 
but tell Mr. Prescott I abandon it to 
him and I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity of testifying my high esteem for 
his talents, and my sense of the very 
courteous manner in which he_ has 
spoken of myself and my writings in his 
Ferdinand and Isabella, though they in- 
terfered with a part of the subject of 
his history.” 

In a subsequent conversation, Irving 
learned from Mr. Coggswell that his 
original statement was not altogether 
correct; that Prescott had not actually 


con- 


begun the work but had merely col- 
lected material for it. He did not, how- 
ever, revoke what he had said, but threw 
by his pen and gave up the task upon 
which he had been occupied in the au- 
tumn and winter. It was not, how- 
ever, without a pang that he surren- 
dered so glorious a theme, and the au- 
thor records the facts that some time 
afterward when reading over what he 
had written, in a moment of disappoint- 
ment, he destroyed the manuscript. 

In a private letter written at Ma- 
drid, March 24, 1844, Irving said: “I 
doubt whether Mr. Prescott was aware 
of the extent of the sacrifice I made. 
This was a favourite subject which had 
delighted my imagination ever since I 
was a boy. I had brought home books 
from Spain to aid me in it and looked 
upon it as the pendant to my Columbus. 
When I gave it up to him, I, in a man- 
ner, gave him my bread, for I depended 
upon the profit of it to recruit my wan- 
ing finances. I had no other subject on 
hand to supply its place. I was dis- 
mounted from my cheval de_ bataille 
and have never been completely mounted 
since. Had I accomplished that work, 
my whole pecuniary situation would 
have been altered. When I made the 
sacrifice it was not with a view to com- 
pliments or thanks, but from a warm 
and sudden impulse. I am not sorry 
for having made it. Mr. Prescott has 
justified the opinion I expressed at the 
time, that he would treat the subject 
with more close and ample research 
than probably I should do, and would 
produce a work more worthy of the 
theme. He has produced a work that 
does honour to himself and country and 
I wish him the full enjoyment of his 
laurels. 

“The plan I had intended to pursue 
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was different from that which he has 
adopted. I should not have had any 
preliminary dissertation on the history, 
civilisation, and so forth, of the natives, 
as I find such dissertations hurried over, 
if not skipped entirely, by a great class 
of readers, who are eager for narrative 
and action. I should have carried on 
the reader with the discoverers and con- 
querors, letting the newly explored 
countries break upon him as it did upon 
them; describing objects, places, cus- 
toms, as they awakened curiosity and in- 
terest, and required to be explained for 
the conduct of 1 The reader 
should first have an idea of the superior 
civilisation of the people from the great 
buildings and temples of stone and lime 
that brightened along the coast, and 
‘shone like silver.’ He should have 
had vague accounts of Mexico from the 
people on the seaboard; from the mes- 
sengers of Montezuma. His interest 
concerning it should have increased as 
he went on, deriving ideas of its gran- 
deur, power, riches, and so forth, from 
the Tlascalans, and so forth. Every 
step, as he accompanied the conquerors 
on their march, would have been a step 
developing some striking fact, yet the 
distance would still have been full of 
magnificent mystery. He should next 
have seen Mexico from the mountains, 
far below him, shining with its vast edi- 
fices, its glassy lakes, its far-stretching 
causeways, its sunny plain, surrounded 
by snow-topped volcanoes. Still it would 
have been vague in its magnificence. At 
length he should have marched in with 
the conquerors, full of curiosity and 
wonder, on every side beholding objects 
of novelty, indicating a mighty people, 
distinct in manners, arts, and civilisa- 
tion from all the races of the Old 
World. During the residence in the 
capital, all these matters would have 
been fully described and explained in 
connection with the incidents of the 
story. In this way the reader, like the 
conquerors, would have become grad- 
ually acquainted with Mexico and the 
Mexicans; and by the time the conquest 
was achieved, he would have been fa- 


the story. 
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miliar with the country, without having 
been detained by long dissertations, so 
repulsive to the more indolent class of 
readers. 

“My intention also was to study the 
different characters of the dramatis per- 
sone, so as to bring them out in strong 
relief, and to have kept them, as much 
as possible, in view throughout the 
work, It is surprising how quickly dis- 
tinctive characteristics may be caught 
from a few incidental words in old 
documents, letters, forth, and 
how the development of them and the 
putting them in action gives life and 
reality to a narrative. Most of the 
traits that give individuality to Colum- 
bus, in my biography of him, were gath- 
ered from slightly mentioned facts in 
his journals, letters, and so forth, which 
had remained almost unnoticed by for- 
mer writers on the subject.” 

At this time Irving’s expenses were 
heavy and numerous drains were made 
upon his purse by needy relatives. Con- 
sidering the fact that Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico ran in ten editions in 
England in sixteen years and twenty- 
three in the United States, during the 
same period, one can realise the generous 
that the older author made. 
Irving is doubtless correct in his state- 
ment that Prescott was able to treat 
the subject with more close and ample 
research, for Prescott was a man of 
wealth and able to collect costly ma- 
terials, spend ample time in research and 
even employ secretaries to aid him, while 
Irving was not wealthy and would not 
have been in a position to go to this 
expense. As a matter of fact, Prescott 
and Irving probably both started their 
work at almost the same time, for in his 
preface to the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, Préscott speaks of having 
started his Histery of Mexico in 1838, 
at which time he made application to 
the President of the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid for permission to 
get data relating to Mexico and Peru, 
and in his preface to the History of 
Ferdinand and Isabella he states: “It 
was not till I had become master of my 


and so 


sacrince 
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rich collection of materials that’ I was 
acquainted with the fact that I had un- 
consciously been taking up ground 
which Irving was preparing to occupy, 
and had he persevered in his design I 
should unhesitatingly have abandoned 
my own, if not from courtesy, at least 
from policy; for, though armed with 
the weapons of Achilles, this could give 
me no hope of success in a competition 
with Achilles himself.” 

Doubtless through oversight, all of 
Irving’s manuscript was not destroyed, 
and recently there has come to light a 
most interesting fragment which prob- 
ably formed a part of the introductory 
chapter of his history. It is as follows: 


At the time when the kingdom of Mexico 
was about to be invaded by strangers and 
the downfall of the throne of its Indian 
monarchs was at hand, strange portents 
were seen in the heavens and the earth, but 
none which surpasses the following, at- 
tested too by many Spanish historians of 
gravity and veracity to be for a moment 
doubted. 

There lived near the foot of the moun- 
tains which encircle the great plains of 
Mexico an Indian of the name of Itztupul- 
can. He was a simple and virtuous man, 
his drink was the water of the brook, and 
his food the maize of his fields and the fruit 
of his groves. 

He had toiled one day in his fields and 
during the noontide heat reposed himself 
under the shade of a palm tree by the side 
of a fountain. Scarcely had he fallen asleep 
when he was awakened by a rushing sound 
in the air and looking up, beheld a huge 
eagle hovering over him. ‘The enormous 
bird swooped down and seizing him in his 
talons, but without doing him injury, bore 
him aloft far above the tops of the trees, 
until his little hut and grove and field of 
maize diminished to a mere speck in the lost 
landscape. He continued sailing over for- 
ests, lakes, and rocks, until he soared away 
into the bosom of the mountains. Here the 
eagle mounted to the face of a great precipice 
overhung with trees and alighted at the en- 
trance of a spacious cavern. It lay open 


to the south, and looked over the vast valley 





of Mexico, the great lake shining, in the 
midst the city, a mere dark expanse on the 
water. The eagle paused at the entrance of 
the cavern and waving his wings, exclaimed 
with a human voice, “Behold, O Almighty 
Sovereign! I have done what thou hast 
commanded me.” Itztupulcan looked round 
but beheld no one to whom the words were 
addressed. The mouth of the cavern was 
hung with weeds and vines that almost 
shut out the light of the day. A voice re- 
sounded from within,—“Advance Itztupul- 
can, favored of Heaven, advance and be- 
hold the mystery of the sleeper.” The knees 
of the Indian smote together and he obeyed 
trembling. As he advanced, a light beamed 
up from the interior of the cavern and he 
beheld its walls shining with veins of gold 
and sparkling with precious stones. A light 
vapour floated in the air filling the cave 
with a spicy and pleasant odour. On turn- 
ing an angle of the rock, he beheld before 
him a man fast asleep, reclining on a bed 
of flowers and oderiferous herbs. He was 
clad in royal robes and in his hand he held, 
instead of a sceptre, a reed filled with aro- 
matic pebete which flamed like a torch, and 
illumined the whole cavern, sweetening the 
air with its fragrance. But while the sleeper 
lay thus buried in balmy slumber, a huge 
and terrible serpent, whose scaly folds were 
coiled round the rocks, hung over him with 
fiery eyes and forked tongue, ready to dart 
upon his prey. 

The voice resounded again. “Itztupulcan, 
favoured of Heaven, knowest thou the 
sleeper before thee?” 

The Indian looked again and great drops 
of sweat stood upon his forehead. “Verily,” 
said he, “if I were not deep in the midst 
of the mountains, I would say that this is 
the person of my Lord, the King Monte- 
zuma.” 

“Even so,” replied the voice. “And thus 
he is sunk in luxury and forgetfulness, so 
deep is he steeped in sensuality, that he has 
lost all sense of feeling. Wouldst thou 
know the truth of this, take the reed which 
he holds burning in his hand and put it 
to his thigh, and thou wilt see that his very 
senses are benumbed.” 

The Indian hesitated to obey, for he was 
filled with the reverence which the Mexi- 
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cans entertain for the persons of their kings, 
and he feared to approach the hideous ser- 
pent. But the voice exclaimed again, “‘Ad- 
vance, fear not, but do as I bid thee, for I 
am greater than Montezuma and can shield 
thee from all harm; fear nothing but my 
displeasure.” 

Then Itztupulcan put forth his trembling 
hand, and took the flaming reed from the 
loose grasp of the sleeper, and applied it 
to his thigh, but the king moved not, nor 
did he show any sign of pain. 


“Behold,” said the voice, “even thus is it 
with Montezuma; he sees not, he hears not, 
he feels not the dangers that are around 
him. Hasten then to awaken him; tell him 
the time is come when he must atone for his 
pride and tyranny; that ruin is impending 
over him, and the downfall of his empire 
is at hand.” 

Scarcely had the voice uttered these 
words when the eagle again seized Itztupul- 
can in his talons and bearing him out of 
the cavern soared away with him over for- 
ests and cliffs, and deep dark valleys, until 
poising himself for a moment in the air he 
descended swiftly to the earth and left him 
by the fountain under the palm tree near his 
humble cabin. 

Itztupulcan now hastened to the city of 
Mexico; he presented himself at the portal 


of Montezuma, who was in one of his pal- 


aces of pleasure built in the midst of the 
lake. It was guarded by the youthful 
nobles, sumptuously attired in gold and 
jewels and feathers of a thousand gorgeous 
dyes. Scarcely could he gain admittance 
to Montezuma, who was surrounded by his 
wives, and sunk in voluptuousness. When 
Itztupulcan recounted the wonderful sight 
he had witnessed in the mountain the king 
was filled with indignation, for he looked 
upon it as an idle tale, and he was wearied 
with the evil portents that were daily an- 
nounced to him. He seized a javelin and 
would have struck the bearer of ill tidings, 
but a thrilling pain in his thigh arrested 
his hand, and looking to the place, he found 
the mark of the flaming torch which had 
been applied to his effigy, the sleeper on the 
mountain. Consternation now seized upon 
all present. The king in his terror ordered 
that Itztupulcan should be seized and sacri- 
ficed as an offering to appease the gods, 
but he had already fled from the palace, 
his cabin was searched but remained vacant, 
nor was it ever known what became of him, 
but it is supposed he was borne away by 
the same power that had made this revela- 
tion to him, and that he passed the re- 
mainder of his days in some peaceful retreat 
of the mountains far beyond the reach of 
the ills that soon overwhelmed his unhappy 
country. 


CHLOE 
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‘THERE are nor words nor fancies 
To say the things that dare 
Stir in my soul at thinking 
How fair she is—how fair! 


Nor is there muse or minstrel 
Her praises can repeat— 
But I, oh, I'll go singing 
How sweet she is—how sweet! 
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SERIOUS critical opinion is fairly well 
agreed as to the general qualities that 
distinguish the confessedly popular sto- 


ries of Gene Stratton-Porter, who in 
private life is Mrs. Charles Darwin 
Porter. She has a certain specialised 


knowledge of the fauna and flora of her 
own home section of the State of In- 
diana; she has a gift for vivid and at 
times over-florid landscape painting in 
words; and she these talents as 
backgrounds for innocuous and rather 
thin narratives, usually much too long 
drawn out, which one unsympathetic re- 
viewer has labelled the “sugar cookie” 
brand. All of which, while fairly ac- 
curate, quite fails to account for the 
rather large audience that Mrs. Porter 
undoubtedly reaches. 

If we are to solve the problem at all, 
i examine somewhat 


uses 


it is necessary to 
closer the nature of Mrs. Porter’s lit- 
erary interests. Her earliest writings 


were not fiction, but articles embodying 
her own patient and prolonged observa- 
tions of wild life, in meadow, swamp 
and woodland; and her two most am- 
bitious books are Moths of the Limber- 
lost and Music of the Wild, the latter 
divided into three parts, ““The Chorus 
of the Forest,” “Songs of the Fields,” 
and “The Music of the Marsh.” No 
one can read these volumes without real- 
ising that minute nature study is, with 
this author, not so much a fad as a fa- 
naticism, and the scientific value of her 
labours is largely discounted by the open 
and unabashed self-satisfaction of her 
style. Even more plainly can her foibles 
and shortcomings be seen in The Song 
of the Cardinal, her first attempt at any- 
thing approaching fiction,—although, in 
spite of the introduction of two or three 
human beings, it is really the story of a 
pair of Cardinal birds, and distinctly, 
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albeit unconsciously, of the nature-fak- 
The author expressly states 
that all her facts are the result of three 
years’ patient watching, from a_hid- 
ing place in a tangle of sweet-briar and 
blackberry vines, of a certain nest, in 
which the drama of the tale was en- 
acted; yet she lets her imagination con- 
stantly translate the actions of these 
birds into human emotions, such as they 
could not possibly have had, and at times 
her imagery is unconsciously grotesque, 
as when she tells us that the female bird 
“blushed with embarrassment to a col- 
our even brighter than her natural red.” 
Incidentally, she anathematises the bru- 
tality of man considered as a species, and 
glorifies the other works of the Creator 
with all the ardour if not the quality of 
the great Psalmist. 

It is necessary to dwell these 
characteristics in discussing Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter’s claim to consideration as a 


ing sort. 


upon 


novelist, because it has been generally 
conceded that their interest lies, not in 
the story, but in the background and 
atmosphere, in the sense of outdoor life 
and sunshine and the sheer jubilant joy 
In point of fact, she does 
effects, though at 
times she toward verboseness 
and redundancy, and there is a cloying 
sweetness in her nature worship that 
puts a matter-of-fact reader somewhat 
out of patience. And in this respect her 
books are all precisely alike, for she has 
a single talent of rather limited range,— 
and so the reader who liked Freckles can 
safely count upon getting pretty much 
the same sort of placid entertainment 
from The Harvester or Laddie or The 
Girl of the Limberlost. As for the au- 
thor’s plot sense, the kindest thing to say 
about it is that it has remained in a 
rudimentary state. She does not seem 


of living. 
these 
inclines 


achieve even 
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to realise that her over-sentimentalised 
characters act for the most part in a 
manner half way between melodrama 
and a grown-up fairy tale. ‘Take, for 
instance, The Girl of the Limberlost, 
which is probably the least convincing 
of her books. Here, in Elnora Com- 
stock we have the only child of a 
widowed mother who treats her with a 
systematic and vindictive cruelty more 
improbable even than that meted out to 
poor little Cinderella of the old nur- 
sery tale. Yet although no fairy god- 
mother appears on the scene, fate never- 
theless takes a kindly hand in straighten- 
ing out her troubles, so that, penniless 
and without friends, she accomplishes 
the miracle of clothing and educating 
herself in spite of all the obstacles her 
mother can put in the way. And after 
we have racked our brains through sev- 
eral hundred -pages for an adequate 
reason for such unnatural motherhood, 
we learn that the girl’s father was 
drowned years ago in the swamp lying 
almost at the door of their cabin, and 
that because the hour of his death hap- 
pened to coincide with that of his daugh- 
ter’s birth, the mother always held her 
to be responsible for her own inability 
to save him. People act that way in 
melodrama, and a certain type of audi- 
ence loves them for it. But in real life 
a normal human being does not live for 
the sole purpose of taking a slow re- 
venge upon an innocent child, while an 
abnormal one would not be cured by the 
belated discovery that the dead husband 
was unworthy of her love. 

Yet, even though we recognise that 
Mrs. Porter sees life through convex 
mirrors and distorting lenses, making 
her good people incrediby good and her 
wicked people superlatively bad, the fact 
remains that she has a rather big audi- 
ence and has no difficulty in holding it. 
And the reason seems to be a twofold 
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one. In the first place, there is more 
sentimentality in the world than is gen- 
erally admitted; and secondly, it is hu- 
man nature to enjoy by proxy many 
things which would be a sad bore if we 
had to do them ourselves. Forty years 
ago thousands of readers spent happy 
hours in the company of “Adirondack” 
Murray, whipping the streams for elus- 
ive trout and gioating over the marvel- 
lous weight of his captures,—and as 
likely as not half of these readers never 
had a rod in their hands and never 
meant to. In the same way, it is rather 
pleasant to return to nature vicariously 
through the pages of Mrs. Porter’s sto- 
ries, explore the woodlands and swamps 
quite safely, with no danger of getting 
our clothing soiled or our shoes muddy, 
picnic on the grass, untroubled by crawl- 
ing ants or persistent mosquitoes, and 
persuade ourselves that the Music of 
the Wild is very near to our hearts, 
when as a matter of fact if the canary 
sings too loudly, we usually put a hand- 
kerchief over its cage. 

This, then, is the real secret of the 
appeal of Freckles and its numerous suc- 
cessors. ‘Their author does have the 
faculty of making us hear the birds and 
smell the flowers and watch the shift- 
ing seasons and the alternating sunshine 
and rain. She is sincere in her passion- 
ate love of the outdoors, and because 
that sort of sincerity is contagious, she 
does for the time being trick us into 
imagining that we too would revel in just 
that sort of a life and that all the pag- 
eantry of city streets is not worth one 
apple-tree in bloom, or the feathery wings 
of one of those huge, slumberous moths 
that make the month of June in the Lim- 
berlost a memorable epoch. ‘The effect 
that she gets may be transitory, but she 
certainly does get it, in spite of some 
crudeness and affectation and over luxu- 
riance of style. 











A THACKERAY PORTFOLIO 


COLLECTED BY 


In Two Parts— 


“ONLY A WoMman’s Harr’”—Capers 
MULLIGAN—THE “NOVEL 
MAR OF 


the “English 
the one on Dean 
Swift caused the most comment and 
started the most controversy. ‘To 
Thackeray the end of Swift seemed like 
an empire falling. He pictured him 


Or all the 
Humourists” 


papers in 


series 


alone, and gibbering in the darkness, 
save when Stella’s sweet face smiled 
upon him. There is one line in the 


essay which the reader can never quite 
forget. It is that line about “only a 
woman’s hair.” ‘The pathos of it must 
have been long lingering in ‘Thackeray’s 
mind, fer Jong years before the “English 
Humourists” was planned we find him 
writing, from Kensington, under the 
date of May 23, 1847, to Abraham Hay- 
ward, the first reviewer to recognise the 
greatness of Vanity Fair: 


Why do you go 
for to say that I thought the words “Only 


O, most kind Hayward! 
a woman’s hair” indicated heartlessness? I 
said I thought them the most affecting words 
I ever heard, indicating the truest passion, 
love and remorse. I said, though Swift an- 
nounced himself in that letter to Bolingbroke 
as an Ambitionist, and took to the road and 
robbed—I say that your article just read is 
a most kind, handsome, and gentlemanlike 
one, and I’m glad to think I have such good 
friends and generous backers in this fight, 
where all isn’t generosity and good friend- 
ship and fair play. Amongst the company 
I see that Lord D——— 
Lady 
But the truth is that lectures won’t do. They 
were all packed 
though, to be sure, it goes to a man’s heart 
to find amongst his friends such men as you 


was present; how 


D—— must have been surprised! 


friends, and a house; 





AND 
WITHOUT 


His YouTH—AN APPEAL 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Part II 


ANCHOVIES—CONCERNING THE 
, Hero”’—AMELIA—THE WEI- 
To LONGFELLOW 


and Kinglake and Venables, Higgins, Raw- 
linson, Carlyle, Ashburton and Hallam, Mil- 


man, Macaulay, Wilberforce looking on 
kindly. Excuse egotism, which means thanks 
in this instance. 


Always gratefully yours, dear Hayward, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


Thackeray was not over-complimen- 
tary in what he wrote about the people 
of the United States or the French. But 
it was in Ireland more than anywhere 
else that he was resented. He first hurt 
Hibernian sensibilities by the publication 
of Catherine that rather formless and 
mediocre novel of his days as a hack 
writer. When Dr. McCosh, later to be 
president of Princeton College, from 
1868 until 1888, was called to a chair in 
an Irish university he wrote a satirical 
poem purporting to express the indigna- 
tion of a young Irish student at the ap- 
pointment. 


I think all your Queen’s universities bosh 
And if you’ve no native professor to tayche 
me 
I scorn to be learned by the Saxon McCosh. 
Thackeray always disavowed any inten- 
tional hostility toward the inhabitants of 
the Green Island. “Good God! One- 
half of what I love best in the world 
is Irish.” He referred to the little wife 
of the brief two or three years, the wife 
who survived him so long and finished 
her existence in an asylum in the west 
of England. Here is a letter written in 


1850 in which he expressed himself on 
the Irish question: 
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WHERE THACKERAY AND THE WIFE WHO SURVIVED HIM SO LONG LIVED IN PARIS 


JUST AFTER 


CAPERS AND ANCHOVIES 
To the Editor of the “Morning Chronicle.” 

Sir—I hope no Irish gentleman will be 
insulted at my recalling a story, venerable 
for its antiquity, of the Irish officer who, 
having stated that he had seen anchovies 
growing in profusion upon the rocks of 
Malta, called out and shot an Englishman 
who doubted his statement. As the unhappy 
Saxon fell writhing with his wound, the 
Irishman’s second remarked, “Look, Sir Lu- 
cius, you have made him cut capers.” “Be- 
dad, it’s capers I mane!” the gallant and 
impetuous O’Trigger remarked; and instant- 
ly apologised in the handsomest terms to his 
English antagonist for his error. It was 
capers he had seen, and not anchovies, grow- 
ing on the rocks; the blunder was his, but 
the bullet was in the Englishman’s leg, who 
went away grumbling because the other had 
not thought of the truth before. 

Sir, three Irish newspapers and an Irish 
member of Parliament in his place in the 
Rotunda, have delivered their fire into me 
through a similar error. Every post brings 


me letters containing extracts from Irish 





THEIR MARRIAGE 


papers sent to me by friends, and one of 
them, who is most active in my behalf, in- 
forms me that there is a body of Irish 
gentlemen who are bent upon cudgelling 
me, and who are very likely waiting at my 
door whilst I write from the club, where, 
of course, I have denied myself. It is these, 
while it is yet time, whom I wish to pre- 
vent; and as many of them will probably 
read your journal to-morrow morning, you 
may possibly be the means of saving my 
bones, valuable to me and my family, and 
which I prefer before any apology for 
breaking them. ‘The blunder of which I am 
the victim is at once absurd and painful, 
and I am sorry to be obliged to have re- 
course to the press for explanation. 

Ten years ago I wrote a satirical story 
in Fraser’s) Magazine, called Catherine, 
and founded upon the history of the mur- 
derous Catherine Hayes. The tale was in- 
tended to ridicule a taste then prevalent 
for making novel heroes of Newgate male- 
factors. Every single personage in my 
story was a rascal, and hanged, or put to 
a violent death; and the history became so 
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atrocious that it created a general dissatis- 
faction, and was pronounced to be horridly 
immoral. While the public went on read- 
ing the works which I had intended to ridi- 
cule, “Catherine” was, in a word, a fail- 
ure, and is dead, with all its heroes. 

In the last number of the story of Penden- 
nis (which was written when I was absent 
from this country, and not in the least 
thinking about the opera here), I wrote a 
sentence to the purport that the greatest 
criminals and murderers — Bluebeard, 
George Barnwell, Catherine Hayes—had 
some spark of human feeling, and found 
some friends—meaning thereby to encourage 
minor criminals not to despair. And my 
only thought in producing the last of these 
instances was about Mrs. Hayes, who died 
at Tyburn, and subsequently perished in my 
novel—and not in the least about an 
amiable and beautiful young lady, now act- 
ing at Her Majesty’s Theatre. I quite for- 
got her existence. I was pointing my moral, 
such as it was, with quite a different per- 
son; and never for a single instant, I de- 
clare on my word of honour, remembering 
the young lady, nor knowing anything re- 
garding her engagement at the Haymarket. 

From this unlucky sentence in “Pendennis” 
my tribulations begin, and my capers are 
held up as the most wicked anchovies to 
indignant Ireland. Vindex writes to the 
Freeman’s Journal, saying that I have an 
intention to. insult the Irish nation in the 
person of an accomplished and innocent 
young lady, whom I class with murderers 
and cut-throats—whereby I damn myself to 
everlasting infamy. The Freeman’s Journal, 
in language intelligible always, if not re- 
markable for grammatical or other pro- 
priety, says I am “the Big Blubber-man,” 
“the hugest humbug ever thrust on the pub- 
lic,” “that I am guilty of unmanly gross- 
ness and cowardly assault,” and that I wrote 
to ruin Miss Hayes, but did not succeed. 
The Freeman adds, in a concluding para- 
graph, that there may have been some per- 
son happening to bear a name coincident 
with that of the Freeman’s accomplished 
countrywoman, and that if I have “this very 
simple and complete defence to make, I 
shall hasten to offer it.” I don’t take in the 
Freeman's Journal—I am not likely to be 


very anxious about reading it; but the Free- 
man never gives me any notice of the at- 
tack which I am to hasten to defend; and, 
calling me coward and rufhan, leaves me. 
It is the anchovy-caper question settled in 
the approved manner. 

The Mail, assuming that I intended in- 
sult and injury, remarks on the incriminated 
sentence thus, “its brutality is so far neu- 
tralised by its absurdity as to render it ut- 
terly harmless.” No. 2. No. 3. The Packet, 
speaking on the judgment of both its con- 
temporaries, says admirably:— 

“This prompt and chivalrous espousal of 
a lady’s cause is just what we would have 
expected from our brethren of the Irish 
press, and will be no doubt a source of 
much gratification to Miss Hayes. But... 
we only think it fair to state that he has 
not been guilty of the ‘incredibly gross act’ 
of associating our pure and amiable Cath- 
erine with the murderers and tyrants about 
whom he has written so nonsensically”—and 
then follows the revelation of the mystery 
about the real Catherine, the writer re- 
marking that I am neither a fool nor a 
madman, and that I would not outrage Miss 
Hayes, lest some Saxon should kick me. 

Sir, if some pictures of the Irish, drawn 
by foreign hands, are caricatures, what 
are they compared to the pictures of the 
Irish drawn by themselves? Would any 
man—could any man out of Ireland—invent 
such an argument as the last? It stands 
thus— 

1. I have not intended to injure, nor have 
I in the least injured Miss Hayes. 

2. The people who have abused me for 
injuring her have acted with chivalrous 
promptitude, and no doubt have greatly 
gratified Miss Hayes. Poor young lady. 
She is to be gratified by seeing a man be- 
laboured, who never thought of her or 
meant her a wrong. 

3. But if I had injured Miss Hayes many 
Saxon boot-toes would have taught me de- 
cency—that is, capers, not being anchovies, 
gentlemen would have acted with much 
chivalry in shooting me—and if capers had 
been achovies, I should richly have merited 
a kicking. Comfortable dilemma! 

I should not have noticed this charge ex- 
cept in Ireland, believing that it must be 
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painful to the young lady whose name has 


been most innocently and _ unfortunately 
brought forward; but I see the case has al- 
ready passed the Channel, and that there 
is no help for all parties but publicity. I 
declare upon my honour then to Miss Hayes 
that I am grieved to have been the means 
of annoying her, if I have done so; and I 
need not tell any gentleman—what gentle- 
man would question me?—that I never for 
a moment could mean an insult to inno- 
cence, and genius, and beauty. 
I am, sir, your very faithful servant, 
Wm. THACKERAY. 


Garrick Club, April 11, 1850. 


A Thackerayan Irishman who was 
not received with positive enthusiasm in 
Dublin was the Mulligan of Mrs. Per- 
kins’s Ball. An allusion to the Mulli- 
gan appears in the following letter. 

13 Young Street, Kensington, 
Monday Night, 
Jan. 13, 1847. 
My dear Aytoun, 

The copy of Mrs. Perkins which was sent 
by the Mulligan to the other chieftain has 
met with a mishap. It travelled to Edin- 
burgh in the portmanteau of a friend of 
mine, who arrived at ten o’clock at night 
and started for Inverness the next morning 


Mrs. P. went with him. He forgot 


at six. 





SUSCEPTIBLE 


her at Inverness and came back to London, 
whither Mrs. Perkins was sent after him 2 
a cost of 4s. rod. for carriage. She is not 
worth that money either for you or me to 
pay, and waits in my room till you comé¢ 
to town in spring. 

I have been thinking of the other matter 
on which I unbusmd myself to you, and 
withdraw my former letter. Puffs are good, 
and the testimony of good men; but I don’t 
think these will make a success for a man, 
and he ought to stand as the public chooses 
to put him. I will try, please God, to do my 
best, and the money will come perhaps some 
day! Meanwhile a man so lucky as myself 
So let all puf- 
fing alone, though, as you know, I am glad 


has no reason to complain. 


if I can have and deserve your private good 
opinion. The women like ‘Vanity Fair’ I 
find, very much, and the publishers are quite 
in good spirits regarding that venture. 
rhis is all I have to say—in the solitude 
of midnight—with a quiet cigar and the 
weakest gin-and-water in the world, rumi- 
nating over a child’s ball, from which 1] 
have just come, having gone as chaperon 
to my little girls. One of them had her 
hair plaited in two tails, the other had ring- 
lets (here follows a sketch of the children), 
and the most fascinating bows of blue rib- 
bon. It was very merry and likewise senti- 


mental. We went in a fly quite genteel, and, 
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LITTLE EVA, UNCLE TOM, AND 


THACKERAY ON 


law! what a comfort it was when it was 
over! 
Adyou.—Yours sincerely, 


W. M. THACKERay, 


(Memoir of William Edmonstoune Ay- 


toun, by (Sir) Theodore Martin, 1867.) 


To the same correspondent, Aytoun, 
Thackeray had written ten days or two 
weeks before on the subject of Vanity 
Fair. 

13 Young Street Kensington, 
Jan. 2, 1847. 

My dear Aytoun,—I hope The Maclosky 
received the Mulligan present. I ought to 
have written before, answering your kind, 
hearty letter, but business, you know, and 
weariness of quill-driving after business 
hours, &c. I don’t write to anybody, 
that’s the fact, unless I want something of 
them, and perhaps that’s the case at this 
present. 

I think I have never had any ambition 
hitherto, or cared what the world thought 
of my work, good or bad; but now the trutl 
forces itself upon me, if the world will once 
take to admiring Titmarsh, all his guineas 
will be multiplied by ten. Guineas are good. 
I have got children, only ten years moré to 
the fore, sav, &c.: now is the time, my 
lad, to make your A when the sun at length 
has begun to shine. 

Well, I think I can make a push at the 
present minute—if my friends will shout, 
litmarsh for ever!—hurrah for, &c., &c., 
I may go up with a run to a pretty fair 
place in my trade, and be allowed to appear 
before the public as among the first fiddles. 
But my tunes must be heard in the streets, 


\ 


SIMON LEGREE. DRAWN 


PLAYING CARD 


and organs must grind them. Ha! Now do 


? 


yu read met 
Why don’t Blackwood give me an ar- 
ticle? Because he refused the best story I 


ever wrote?* Colburn refused the present 


Novel Without a Hero, and if any man at 


Blackwood’s or Colburn’s, and if any man 


ce—fiddle-de-dee. Upon my word and 


honour, I never said so much about myself 
vefore: but I know this, if I had the com- 
‘Blackwood,’ and a _ humoristical 


erson like Titmarsh should come up and 
, 


labour hard and honestly (please God) for 


ten years, I would give him a hand. Now 
try, like a man, revolving these things in 
your soul, and see if you can’t help me. 


And if 


I 
Lord! Ill try and keep it. 


can but save a little money, by the 


Some day when less selfish I will write 


to you about other matters than the present 
ego. The dining season has begun in Lon- 
don already, I am sorry to say, and the 
Christmas feeding is frightfully severe. 


I have my children with me, and am mighty 





in that paternal character—preside 
over legs of mutton comfortably—go to 
church at early morning’ and like it—pay 
rates and taxes, &c, &c. Between this 
line and the above a man has brought 
me the ‘Times’ on “The Battle of Life” 
to read. Appy Dickens! But I love Pick- 
wick and Crummles too well to abuse this 
Aliquando bonus. And you, 


young man, coming up in the world full of 


great man. 


ight, ike counsel from a venerable anc 
figt tak l f i nerabl and 
peaceful old gladiator who has stripped for 
many battles. Gad, sir, this caution is a 


Do you remember how com- 


*“The Great Hog 


very good sign. 





rarty Diamond.” 
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plimentary Scott and Goethe were? I like 
the patriarchal air of some people. Have 
you ever any snow in Scotland? 

(Here follows an admirable drawing of 
a dustman singing beside his cart, with snow 
deep in the street.) 

As I was walking in just now I met this 
fellow singing “I dreamt that I dwelt in 
marble halls” driving a dust cart. I burst 
out laughing, and so did he. He is as good 
as Leech’s boy in the last ‘Punch.’ How good 
Leech is, and what a genuine humour! And 
Hans Christian Anderson, have you read 
him? I am wild about him, having only 
just discovered that delightful, delicate, fan- 
ciful creature. Good-bye, my dear Aytoun. 
I wish you a Merry Christmas, and to honest 
Johnny Blackwood. Thank him for the 
Magazine. I shall enjoy it in bed to-morrow 
morning, when I’ve left orders not to be 
called for church. 

Yours ever, 


We. Oe Ee 


In 1911 there had been a discussion 
in the London Times, in which Lord 
Rosebery had participated, about the 
character and shortcomings of Amelia 





THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY. DRAWN BY 
THACKERAY ON A PLAYING CARD 





THE DOWNTRODDEN DARKEY OF THE OLD 
SOUTH AS THACKERAY SAW HIM 


of Vanity Fair. A certain J. Parker 
Smith sent to the newspaper a letter in 
his possession, which he believed had 
never been published, in which ‘Thack- 
eray states his theory of Vanity Fair in 
particular and of novels in general. The 
date of the year was not given, but Mr. 
Smith comments that it is easily sup- 
plied. ‘The review referred to is in the 
number of Fraser for September, 1848. 
His correspondent was obviously his 
friend Robert Bell, the writer and jour- 
nalist. 

Sunday Septr. 3rd 

[1848] 

My dear Bell, 

Although I have made a rule to 
myself never to thank critics yet I like 
to break it continually, and especially in 
the present instance for what I hope is the 
excellent article in Fraser. It seems to me 
very just in most points as regards the au- 
thor: some he questions as usual—If I had 
put in more fresh air as you call it my ob- 
ject would have been defeated—It is to indi- 
cate, in cheerful terms, that we are for the 
most part an abominably foolish and selfish 
people “desperately wicked” and all eager 
after vanities. Everybody is you see in that 
book,—for instance if I had made Amelia a 
higher order of woman there would have 
been no vanity in Dobbins falling in love 
with her, whereas the impression at present 
is that he is a fool for his pains that he has 














DOBBIN’S LEGS 


married a silly little thing and in fact has 
found out his error rather a sweet and ten- 
der one however, qui multum amavit I 
want to leave everybody dissatisfied and un- 
happy at the end of the story—we ought all 
to be with our own and all other stories. 
Good God don’t I see (in that may-be 
cracked and warped looking glass in which 
I am always looking), my own weaknesses 


wickednesses lusts follies shortcomings? In 
company let us hope with better qualities 
about which we will pretermit discourse. 
We must lift up our voices about these and 
howl! to a congregation of fools: so much at 


least has been my endeavour. You have all 


of you taken my misanthropy to task—I wish 
I could myself: but take the world by a cer- 
tain standard + (you know what I mean 


and who dares talk of having any virtue at 
all? For instance Forster says After a scene 
with Blifil, the air is cleared by a laugh of 
lrom Jones—Why Tom Jones in my hold- 
ing is as big a rogue as Blifil. Before God 
he is—I mean the man is selfish according 
to his nature as Blifil according to his. In 
fact I’ve a strong impression that we are 
most of us not fit for——never mind. 

Pathos I hold should be very occasional 
indeed in humourous works and indicated 
rather than expressed or expressed very 
rarely. In the passage where Amelia is 
represented as trying to separate herself 
from the boy—She goes upstairs and leaves 
him with his aunt ‘as that poor Lady Jane 
Grey tried the axe that was to separate her 
slender life’ I say that is a fine image 
whoever wrote it (& I came on it quite 
by surprize in a review the other day) that 
is greatly pathetic I think: it leaves you to 
make your own sad pictures—We shouldn't 
do much more than that I think in comic 
books—In a story written in the pathetic 
key it would be different & then the com- 
edy perhaps should be occasional—Some day 


—but a truce to egotistical twaddle. It 
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seems to me such a time ago that V F was 
written that one may talk of it as of some- 
body else’s performance. My dear Bell I 
am very thankful for your friendliness & 
pleased to have your good opinion. 
Faithfully yours 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


One of the pleasantest of ‘Thackeray’s 
memories was the little town of Wei- 
mar, where, in his youth, he sat at the 
feet of Goethe. It was to Weimar that 
he took William Dobbin and Amelia in 
the last chapters of Vanity Fair. 
‘Though they knew it not,” he wrote, 
“those were probably the happiest days 
of their lives.” Weimar was the Pum- 
pernickel of “Fitzboodle’s Confessions.” 
Here is a letter about the place written 
to Lewes in 1855: 


London, 28 April, 1855 

Dear Lewes,—I wish I had more to tell 
you regarding Weimar and Goethe. Five- 
and-twenty years ago, at least a score of 
young English lads used to live at Weimar 
for study, or sport, or society; all of which 
were to be had in the friendly little Saxon 
capital. The Grand Duke and Duchess re- 
ceived us with the kindliest hospitality. The 
Court was splendid, but yet most pleasant 
and homely. We were invited in our turns 
to dinners, balls, and assemblies there. Such 
young men as had a right, appeared in uni- 
forms, diplomatic and military. Some, I re- 
member, invented gorgeous clothing: the 
kind old Hof Marschall of those days, M. 
de Spiegel (who had two of the most lovely 
daughters eyes ever looked on), being in 
nowise difficult as to the admission of these 
young Englanders. Of the winter nights, 
we used to charter sedan chairs, in which 
we were carried through the snow to those 
pleasant Court entertainments. I for my 
part had the good luck to purchase Schil- 
ler’s sword, which formed a part of my 
court costume, and still hangs in my study, 
and puts me in mind of days of youth the 
most kindly and delightful. 

We knew the whole society of the little 
city, and but that the young ladies, one and 
all, spoke admirable English, we surely 


might have learned the very best German. 


The society met constantly. The ladies of 
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the Court had their evenings. The theatre 
was open twice or thrice in the week, where 
we assembled, a large family party. Goethe 
had retired from the direction, but the great 
traditions remained still. The theatre was 
admirably conducted; and besides the ex- 
cellent Weimar company, famous actors and 
singers from various parts of Germany per: 
formed Gastrolle* through the winter. In 
that winter, I remember, we had Ludwig 
Devrient in Shylock, Hamlet, Falstaff, and 
the Robbers; and the beautiful Schréder in 
Fidelio. 

After three-and-twenty years absence, I 
passed a couple of summer days in the well- 
remembered place, and was _ fortunate 
enough to find some of the friends of my 
youth. Madame de Goethe was there, and 
received me and my daughters with the kind- 
ness of old days. We drank tea in the open 
air at the famous cottage in the Park,f 
which still belongs to the family, and had 
been so often inhabited by her illustrious 
father. 

In 1831, though he had retired from the 
world, Goethe would nevertheless very kind- 
ly receive strangers. His daughter-in-law’s 
tea-table was always spread for us. We 
passed hours after hours there, and night 
after night with the pleasantest talk and 
music. We read over endless novels and 
poems in French, English and German. My 
delight in those days was to make carica- 
tures for children. I was touched to find 
that they were remembered, and some even 
kept until the present time; and very proud 
to be told, as a lad, that the great Goethe 
had looked at some of them. 

He remained in his private apartments, 
where only a very few privileged persons 
were admitted; but he liked to know all that 
was happening, and interested himself about 
all strangers. Whenever a _ countenance 
struck his fancy, there was an artist settled 
in Weimar who made a portrait of it. 
Goethe had quite a gallery of heads, in 
black and white, taken by this painter. His 
house was all over pictures, drawings, casts, 
statues, and medals. 

Of course, I remember very well the per- 


*What in England are called “starring 
engagements.” 
The Gartenhaus. 


turbation of spirit with which, as a lad of 
nineteen, I received the long expected inti- 
mation that the Herr Geheimrath would see 
me on such a morning. This notable audi- 
ence took place in a little ante-chamber of 
his private apartments, covered all round 
with antique casts and bas-reliefs. He was 
habited in a long grey or drab redingot, 
with a white neck-cloth and a red ribbon in 
his buttonhole. He kept his hands behind 
his back, just as in Rauch’s statuette. His 
complexion was very bright, clear and rosy. 
His eyes extraordinarily dark,* piercing and 
brilliant. I felt quite afraid before them, 
and recollect comparing them to the eyes of 
the hero of a certain romance called Mel- 
moth the Wanderer, which used to alarm 
us boys thirty years ago; eyes of an individ- 
ual who had made a bargain with a Certain 
Person, and at an extreme age retained these 
eyes in all their awful splendour, I fancied 
Goethe must have been still more handsome 
as an old man than even in the days of his 
youth. His voice was very rich and sweet. 
He asked me questions about myself, which 
I answered as best I could. I recollect I 
was at first astonished, and then somewhat 
relieved, when I found he spoke French with 
not a good accent. 

Vidi tantum. I saw him but three times. 
Once walking in the garden of his house in 
the Frauenplan; once going to step into his 
chariot on a sunshiny day, wearing a cap 
and a cloak with a red collar. He was 
caressing at the time a heautiful little 
golden-haired granddaughte over whose 
sweet fair face the earth has long since 
closed too. 

Any of us who had books or magazines 
from England sent them to him, and he ex- 
amined them eagerly. Frazer’s Magazine 
had lately come out, and I remember he was 
interested in those admirable outline por- 
traits which appeared for awhile in _ its 
pages. But there was one, a very ghastly 
caricature of Mr. Rogers which, as Madame 
de Goethe told me, he shut up and put away 
from him angrily. “They would make me 
look like that,’ he said; though in truth I 


*This must have been the effect of the 
position in which he sat with regard to the 
light. Goethe’s eyes were dark brown, but 
not very dark. 
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can fancy nothing more serene, majestic, and 
healthy looking than the grand old Goethe. 

Though his sun was sitting, the sky round 
about was calm and bright, and that little 
Weimar illumined by it. In every one of 
those kind salons the talk was still of Art 
and letters. The theatre, though possessing 
no very extraordainary actors, was still con- 
ducted with a noble intelligence and order. 
The actors read books, and were men of 
letters and gentlemen, holding a not unkind- 
ly relationship with the Adel. At Court the 
conversation was exceedingly friendly, sim- 
ple and polished. The Grand Duchess (the 
present Grand Duchess Dowager), a lady 
of very remarkable endowments, would 
kindly borrow our books from us, lend us 
her own, and graciously talk to us young 
men about our literary tastes and pursuits. 
In the respect paid by this Court to the 
Patriarch of letters, there was something 
ennobling, I think, alike to the subject and 
sovereign. With a five-and-twenty years’ 
experience since those happy days of which 
I write, and an acquaintance with an im- 
mense variety of human kind, I think I have 
never seen a society more simple, charitable, 
courteous, gentlemanlike than that of the 
dear little Saxon city, where the good Schil- 
ler and the great Goethe lived and lie 
buried 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


(Life of Goethe, by George Henry Lewes, 


2nd edn 1864. 








Thackeray’s tenure of office as Editor 
of the Cornhill Magazine was exceed- 
ingly brief. But while he was in the 
chair he invited contributions to it from 
the best men and women on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Here is a suggestion to 
Longfellow: 


36 Onslow Square, London, 
November 16, 1859. 


My pDEAR Mr. LonGre_Ltow,—Has Hia- 
watha ever a spare shaft in his quiver which 
he can shoot across the Atlantic? How proud 
I should be if I could have a contribution or 
two from you for our Cornhill Magazine. 

I should like still better to be driving to 
Cambridge in the snow and expecting a sup- 
per there. Two or three months ago I ac- 
tually thought such a scheme was about to 
come off. I intended to shut up my desk for 
a year—not write a line—and go on my 
travels. But the gods willed otherwise. I 
am pressed into the service of this Maga- 
zine, and engaged to write ever so much 
more for the next three years. Then, if I 
last so long, I shall be free of books and 
publishers, and hope to see triends to whose 
acquaintance I look back with—I can’t tell 
you how much gratitude and kind feeling. 

I send my best regards to Tom Appleton, 
and beg him to back my petition to his 


brother-in-law. 


Always sincerely yours, 


W. M. THACKERAY. 
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haus. San Francisco: Paul Elder and 
Company. 
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Care and Training of Trotters and Pacers. 
Prepared by Arthur C. Thomas and 
William H. Shields from information 
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man Newspaper Company. Illustrated. 
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York: The H. K. Fly Company. Illus- 
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The Watch-Dog. By Arthur Hornblow. New 
York: G. W. Dillingham Company. II- 
lustrated. $1.25 net. 

A story of finance and love in a metro- 
politan bank. 
Juvenile 

A-B-C of Electricity. By William H. Mead- 
owcroft. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. Illustrated. so cents net. 

A simplified text-book for young people 
of fourteen and upwards. 

Alice and the Stork. A Fairy Tale for 
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Belgium. By R. C. K. Ensor. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 50 cents net. 
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Mesopotamia. By J. Politeyan. London: 
Elliot Stock. 
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the Battle of Pines. 

Seal and Flag of the City of New York. 
1665-1915. Edited by John B. Pine. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. 
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Commemorating the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Municipal Government of the City of 
New York. 

Ihe Stars and Stripes. By Charles W. Stew- 
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art. Boston: Boylston Publishing Com- 
pany. Illustrated. 
A history of the United States flag. 


Biography, Genealogy 
Joseph Chamberlain: An Honest Biography. 
By Alexander Mackintosh. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00 net. 
Ihe author is the London correspondent 
t the Aberdeen Free Press. An effort at 
a complete biography rather than an ap- 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Mifflin Com- 


kins. Boston: Houghton 
pany. $1.75 net. 
A biography and an appreciation. 

The Evolution of a Teacher. By Ella Gil- 
bert Ives. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
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Making Floors. By Abbot McClure. New 
York: McBride, Nast and Company. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents net. 

Floors as elements of interior decoration, 
their adaptations and their care. 

Russia’s Gift to the World. By J. W. Mac- 


kail. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 25 cents net. 

An exposition of Russia’s services to 
civilisation under such headings as “Lit- 
erature,” “Music,” “The Sciences,” etc. 

The Secrets of the Hohenzollerns. By Arm- 
gaard Karl Graves. New York: Mce- 
3ride, Nast and Company. Illustrated. 


$1.50 net. 

Purports to reveal further secrets of the 
German spy system, giving the inner his- 
tory of the association of King Alex- 
ander and Queen Braga, and of the Kais- 
er’s visit incognito to M. Caillaux in Paris. 

That Something. By W. W. Woodbridge. 
Tacoma: The Smith-Digby Company. 
Describing a great psychic experience. 

Theatres. By William Paul Gerhard. New 
York: The Baker and Taylor Company. 
$1.00 net. 

Their safety from fire and panic, their 
comfort and healthfulness. 

Women the World Over. By Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $3.00 net. 

Feminism in its broadest sense 
parts of the world. 


in all 








June and the 1st of July: 


City 


New York, N. Y..... 
SO. ee 
SS ere 
Baltimore, Md........ 
Boston, Mass.......... 
Boston, 
SS er eee 
eee 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 
SS 
Denver, Colo.......... 
Des Moines, Iowa.... 
Detroit, Mich......... 


Houston, Tex......... 
Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 
Minneapolis, Minn..... 
New Haven, Conn.... 
New Orleans, La...... 
Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Portland, Me.......... 
Portland, Ore 
Providence, R. I....... 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
San Antonio, Tex..... 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
Seattle, Wash......... 
Spokane, Wash........ 



















St. Paul, Minn 
Tacoma, Wash........ 
TOMO COMO. occ scccccs 
eee 
SS re 
ere 
Washington, D.C..... 
Washington, D. C... . 
Worcester, Mass...... 


| Sea 





FICTION 


1ST ON LIST 


The Honev Bee 


A Far Country 

The Keeper of the Door 
A Far Country 

A Far Country 

A Far Country 

A Far Country 

A Far Country 

A Far Country 

A Far Country 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
AF Country 

A Country 

A Far Country 

The Turmoil 

A Far Country 

The Rose Garden Husband 
A Far Country 
| Jaffery 

Che Turmoil 

A Far Country 
1A Far Country 


A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
Pollyanna Grows Up 


1A Far Country 


A Far Country 
A Far Country 
The Turmoil 

A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 


St. Louis, Mo......... | A Far Country 
St. Louis, Mo. ......00 


A Far Country 
A Far Country 
The Rim of the Desert 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 
A Far Country 


| Still Jim 


A Far Country 








THE BOOK MART 


The following are the most popular new books in order of 




















demand, as sold between the rst of 
2D ON LIST 

Che Turmoil 
| Jaffery 
| The Rose Garden Husband 
Jaffery 

Jattery 

Ihankful’s Inheritance 

Jaffery 
| Pollyanna Grows Up 

Jattery 

Jattery 

A Far Country 

Pollyanna Grows Up 

Pollyanna Grows Up 

Pollyanna Grows Up 

A Far Country : 
The Turmoil 

A Far Country 

Jaffery 

A Far Country f 
The Honey Bee t 
The Turmoil 

Jattery 

Jaffery 

Jatfery 

Pollyanna Grows l[ Pp 

Jattery 





| Pollyanna 
| Thankful’s 


| Thankful’: 


Grows Up 
The Harbour 
Inheritance 
A Far Country 
Inheritance 
Jaffery 
Still Jim 
Angela’s 
Jattery 
The Harbour 

The Rim of the Desert 
The Turmoil 
Pollyanna Grows Up 


Business 


Pollyanna Grows Up 
Jafttery 

The Turmoil 

The Turmoil 

Jattery 

Hepsey Burke 

Empty Pockets 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Honey Bee 


| Pollyanna Grows Up 


The Book Mart 


(Continued) 


FICTION 





3D ON LIST 


Empty Pockets 
Thankful’s Inheritance 
A Far Country 

The Turmoil 

[The Harbour 

Jaffery 

The Keeper 
Jaffery 

The Turmoil 
Empty Pockets 
The Turmoil 
Open Market 
Rose Garden 
The Turmoil 


at the Door 


Husband 


Ruggles of Red Gap 
Jattery 

Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Turmoil 

The Good Shepherd 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Angela’s Business 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
Thankful’s Inheritance 
The Turmoil 
Sundown Slim 

Open Market 

Still Jim 

Jaffery 

Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Turmoil 

Mary Moreland 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Turmoil 
Pollyanna Grows Up 


The Harbour 

Jaffery 

Jaffery 

Pollyanna Grows Up 

The House of the Misty 
Star 


Jaffery 

Angela’s Business 

A Far Country 
Thankful’s Inheritance 
The Turmoil 

The Turmoil 

Still Jim 


The Keeper of the Door 


A Far Country 
lhankful’s Inheritance 


4TH ON LIST 5TH ON LIST 
A Far Country Jaffer: 
The Honey Bee Sundown Slim 
Still Jim Contrary Mary 
The Harbour One Man 
Che Turmoil Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Turmoil Angela’s Business 
The Double Traitor Loneliness? 
The Double Traitor The Turmoil 


Ruggles of Red Gap 
Hepsey Burke 

Empty Pockets 

Still Jim 
Sundown 
Amarilly 

Alles 

Pollyanna 
Davbreak 
Angela’s Business 


Slim 


Grows Up 


Bealby 
Sundown Slim 
Still Jim 


Pollyanna Grows Up 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Empty Pockets 
Empty Pockets 

The Honey Bee 
Contrary Mary 
Contrary Mary 

The Turmoil 

The Turmoil 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Contrary Mary 
Contrary Mary 


The Harbour 

A Far Country 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Chrough Stained Glass 
The Harbour 

Ruggles of Red Gap 
The Turmoil 


Empty Pockets 
Pollyanna Grows Up 


The Double Traitor 
Jaffery 

The Double Traitor 
Jaffery 

The Turmoil 


The Harbour 
Angela’s Business 
Contrary Mary 





of Clothes-Line 


The Yellow Claw 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
Contrary Mary 
Jaffery 

Che Turmoil 
Ruggles of Red Gap 


Still Jim 

The Honey Bee 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Brunel’s Tower 

The Wooden Horse 
The Valley Fear 
Jaffery 

The Turmoil 

Open Market 
Angela’s Business 
Hepsey Burke 

The Harbour 


ot 


Jaffery 
Still Jim 
The Double Traitor 


Angela’s Business 
The Double Traitor 
Angela’s Business 
Pollyanna Grows Up 


Empty Pockets 
Mary Moreland 
Victory 


Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Harbour 


The Harbour 


The Keeper of the Door 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
His Official Fiancee 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
Innocent 

Angela’s Business 

Jaffer, 

Jaffer 


687 





6TH ON LIST 


Jim 

Pollyanna Grows Up 
Angela’s Business 
Bealby 

Ruggles of Red Gap 
The Harbour 
Pollyanna Grows Up 
Empty Pockets 

The Harbour 

Still Jim 

Thankful’s Inheritance 
Sundown Slim 

The Honey Bee 
Angela’s Business 


A Girl of the Blue Ridge 
Market 

The Turmoil 

Ruggles of Red Gap 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Flying U’s Last Stand 
Hepsey Burke 

Angela’s Business 
Taming of Zenas Henry 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Still Jim 

Hepsey Burke 

Miranda 
The Yellow 
Jaffery 

Rose Garden Husband 
Taming of Zenas Henry 
The Life Builders 

The Double Traitor 
Ruggles of Red Gap 
Empty Pockets 

Ruggles of Red Gap 
The Turmoil 

The Lone Star Ranger 
Jaffery 


Open 


Claw 


Still Jim 

Code of the Mountains 

Jaffery 

The Harbour 

Pollyanna 

The Double Traitor 

The Auction Block 

The Turmoil 

The Harbour 

Amarilly of Clothes-Line 
Alley 
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SALE OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH 


The New York Public Library, Circulation Department, reports books most in demand, 


excluding fiction, as follows: 


For the week ending June 2d: 


1. With the Allies. Davis. 
My Life Out of Prison. Lowrie. 
Defendant. Chesterton. 


Ross. 
Kaiser. 


South of Panama. 
Men Around the 


Ap Yn 


Wile. 


r the week ending June gth: 
1. Pan-Americanism. Usher. 
2. Hugh. Benson. 
3. With the Allies. Davis. 


and Others. F 
of 
of Panama. 


Bees 
Out 


4. Bramble 
5s. My Life 


6. South 


Prison. 


Ross. 


For the we 
1. When a 


apre,. 


Low I it ° 


Man 


~~ why 


an 


Comes to Himself. 


or the 


ae 


week ending June 16th: 


Germany’s Fighting Machine. Henderson. 
Roughing it De Luxe. Cobb. 

River Anthology. Masters. 

How France is Governed. Poincare. 
With the Allies. Davis. 
Pan-Americanism. Usher. 


Spoon 


t 


r the week ending June 23d: 


Radziwill. 
Fabre. 


Years. 
Others. 


Forty 


and 


Memories of 

Bramble Bees 
Hugh. Benson. 
My Adventures as a 
Slav Nations. Duc 


Germany’s Fighting Machine. Henderson. 


Spy. Powell. 


ek ending June 30th: 


Wilson. 


2, Hugh. Benson. 
3. The Great War. Simonds. 
4. From Dublin to Chicago. Hannay. 
5s. Russia and the World. Graham. 
Books—NoN-FICcTION—ON DEMAND—FROM THE Books! rs’ LIsTs 
When a Man Comes to Himself. Wilson. The Spell of the Yukon. Service 


ibot 


What Men Live By. C 


BEST 


Eat and Grow Thin. Thompson. 

War Brides. Craig-Wentworth. 

Hugh. Benson. 

Ihe European War of 1914. Burg 
From the lists sent in by the 


rom the various cities 


1: 1 


and 687) the six best-selling books 
are selected according to the 
system: 


A book standing 1st on any 


“ “ “ 2d “ a“ “ 
“ “ “ 3d “ “ “ 
“ “ “ 4th “ “ “ 
“ “ “ 


a * « 
6th 


list receives 


booksellers 


see chart, pages 686 


Sctior 
} on 


follow 


il 
ing 


Io 


Pe 8 


P 


Cc, 


U 


I 


SELLING 


ep. Hunter. 
y00n River Anthology: 
Id Age. Bennett. 


Four Weeks in the Trenches. Kreisler 
ighting in Flande: Powell. 
300KS 
According to the foregoing list, the six 


books 


0 


(fiction) which have sold best in the 


rder of demand during the month are: 
POINTS 


tr. A Far Country. Churchill. (Mac- 
I I ses ig a BK De 453 
2. Jaffery. Locke. (Lane.) $1.35...... 233 
3. The Turmoil. Tarkington. Har- 
COG) DERE, wocccncvcatasekesceens 211 
4. Pollyanna Grows Up. Porter. (Page 
Se i causxenaren es ern oe 198 
5. Ruggles of Red Gap. Wilson. 
(Doubleday, 88 
6. The Harbour. 








are 











THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


LEADING NEW NOVELS 





Harold MacGrath’s 
New Novel 


THE VOICE 
IN THE FOG 


Never was there fog so thick, so 
yellow as that with which the 
story opens, never a more heroic 4 
hero than Thomas Webb, never a 
daintier heroine than Kitty Killi- 
grew. 

The sparkle of the author’s 
style, the touch and go of his 
handling strike one at once, The 
firm plot, the clever phrases, the 
original and engaging characters 
capture the reader. 

Seven pictures by A. B. Wenzell 


75 cents net 



















By 
W. B. MAXWELL 


A book which comes at a time when the worid needs 
to hear anew the messenger crying: ‘*‘Peace on earth, 
good will to men.’’ 


No matter how exalted his theme, as in ‘*The 
Ragged Messenyger,’’ the story is the thing 
And is ** : -? differs fr 


his ‘‘Ragged Messenger from 


similar stories of *t‘Servants in the House,’’ 
and mysterious lodgers in ‘‘Third Floors 
Back,’’ in that ak it ‘ f : 


he makes more dramatic 


BY THE.AUTHOR OF and more humanly interesting. Mr. Maxwell knows how to 
THE | work up a crisis, as every one knows who recalls the chi ipter 
DEVILS in ‘* The Devil’s Garden’’ when the man discovers why his 


GARDEN 


wife has gone to London. A similar crisis in ‘* The Ragged 
Messenger ’”’ is equally effective. —M. %~ Gloée. 


$1.35 net 


NEW YORK THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY INDIANAPOLIS 


Please mention THE Bookman in writing to advertisers. 









THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


BOOTH 
—— 


BIG NOVEL 


_ THE TURMOIL 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.35 net 


The Lone The Great The 
Star Ranger Mirage Ladder 


By ZANE GREY By JAMES L. FORD oy PHILIP CURTISS 


A rushing story of the wil he history of a casual man 
border d ays ot teeta in the bh a eyes of youth, . who found it easier to climb 
early seventies, with their des ward the City, see a gllitte thay » fall. A hopeful, opti- 
perate contests between-outlaws ing horizon, and Mr ra mistic story of the possibilitic s 
and Ranvers Incident after) Who knows the city as few men > merican life The hero 
incident crowd upon another know it—tells with skill ¢ NG a! nasse hrough various sections 
hairbreadth escapes, deeds of good humored priiance what) of its social strata as farm-boy 
thri ing adventares. manly is behind the reflections of the factory-worker, soldier, state 
chivalry, and devoted love " | great mirage. Senator, aud playright. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net Frontispiece. $1.35 net Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


Famous Affinities of History 


By LYNDON ORR 


History sh rse, but as easy and i restin eading as fictior For Antony and Cleopatra, 
Queen E ibeth ae Leiceste >, Cath irine of Rus ia and Prince Potomkin, King Charles and 
Nell Geen Napoles d Marie Welowska, yer e of Saxony and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and 
many others Pe cg stories are told here, not only moulded the world’s destiny, but lived 
romances. 


Illustrated. Octavo, $2.00 net 


The Spanish Dependencies in South America 


By Prof. BERNARD MOSES, University of California 


This important work deals with the period between Isso and 1730—the beginnings of European 
civilieatio n in widely separated regions of South America. Conquests, settlements, the slave 
trade, piracy, the Jesuit inissions, the relation of the clergy to the civil government, are some of 
the subles ts interspersed among the records of viceroys, revolts, and assertions of the Crown 
authority. 

Two volumes. Octavo, Cloth, $5.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





Please mention THe Bookman in writing to ad 





ne 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


New Books of Authentic Importance 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 4\New Sherlock Holmes Story By A. Conan Doyle 


A full-length Sherlock Holmes novel, half of it laid in America. Holmes’s detective genius 
solving an amazing murder mystery; Dr. Watson and the Baker Street rooms. And through- 
out a feature which makes this differ from all other tales of Holmes. 

Color illustrations by Arthur I. Keller; color jacket. Net $1.25 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 
Marching with the Russian advance are the heroic revolutionists, nursing the sick, urging men 
to cease firing, risking summary execution. Among them was a white-browed girl who 


showed to a young American correspondent the crime of war and the glory of love. Literature 
that stirs with noble life. Picture jacket in full color. Net $1.25 


PATHS OF CLORY By Irvir S. Cobb 
NR EN CL A TR ‘ 

Cobb has seen the glory of war, the impressiveness of the big guns, and the German col- 
umns, but with eyes of genius he has seen in the solemnity of stilled trenches and villages 
the horror of war. In these pictures of war which the whole country is discussing is the 
biggest argument for Peace. Picture jacket in color. Net $1.50 


MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 


A beautifully different novel. The story of a boom-town, of the coming of mammoth piers 
and Ferris wheels to a dreaming seashore village, evicting the gulls and the dreams. An 
epic of the Restless Generation. Net $1.25 


HERE’S TO THE DAY! 
By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 


A thrilling story of the Great War, of Zeppelins, aeroplanes, the mist of gray-clad men, 
and an American man and girl who were caught in the hopper of death and had to escape 
with dramatic pluck. Picture jacket in color. Net $1.25 


THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 


The first publication in America of one of the most charming novels by the distinguished 
author of FORTITUDE—a story of the gray cliffs of Cornwall, the haunted moors, and the 
surprise brought by an unrepentant prodigal. Net $1.25 


THE VEILS OF isiS By Frank Harris 


Stories brilliantly executed, sharply dramatic, with strange and fascinating backgrounds, by 
the famous author of THE BOMB. Net $1.25 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


With the wit he showed in DODO and a greater vision of the power of love, Mr. Benson 
tells how Edward, the player of croquet, padded in the cotton wool of comfort, heard the roar 
of love’s flame and saw a miracle. Picture jacket in color. Net $1.25 


THE THEATRE OF IDEAS Henry Arthur Jones 


A burlesque on the Peace Movement and on the faddy theatre cults, with three brilliantly 
dramatic plays; a book essential to all theatre-goers. Net $1.00 


JAMES By W. Dane Bank 


The frank story of the business buccaneer. “We hasten to salute a writer of power and 
insight. The book, brief but pregnant, flashes a life story.”—London Daily Mail. Net $1.25 


THE MACIC TALE OF HARVANCER AND YOLANDE 


A silver-wrought fantasy of mediaeval towers and love’s pilgrimage. By Cc. P. Baker 
End-papers and jacket in color. Net $1.35 


WHY I AM A SOCIALIST By Charles Edward Russell 


New edition with an important new authoritative chapter: “Socialism and the Great War.” 
Net $0.50 


NEICHBOURS By Herbert Kaufman 


A revelation of the people one forgets in car and home and office. Net $0.75 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY ew. s2nast. NEW YORK 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Please mention Tue Booxman in writing to advertisers, 
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NOTABLE 
FICTION 








New Stories by 
Joseph Conrad 


A SET OF SIX 


Containing six short stories of widely differ 
ent character Five of these have never been 
pu lished in America before. ‘*The Duel, ’ 


formerly appeared as ‘‘A Point of Honor. 


The stories 


GASPAR RUIZ—A Romantic Tale 
THE INFORMER—An Ironic Tale 
THE BRUTE—An Indignant Tale 
AN ANARCHIST—A Desperate Tale. 
THE DUEL—A Military Tale 

IL CONDE ~A Pathetic Tale 


included are: 


The New York Tribune says :— 

‘*‘His marvellous command and understand- 
ing of his material, human and otherwise, are 
here in fullest measure, above all his supreme 
gift of creating the atmosphere of place and 
time. He is at his best in his tale of the sea, 
‘The Brute.’ He must be a benighted land 


lubber who is not caught by this picture of a 
strange world and its strange ways.”’ 
Cloth. Net $1 Deep Sea Blue 

E-dition. 


Martha of the 


Mennonite Country 
By HELEN R. MARTIN 


Author of “Barnabetta,” “Tillie: A Mennonite 
Maid,” etc. 


A romance of the Mennonite Country told 
h the charm and humor which made the 
iuthor’s other stories of this region so de- 
ehtful 

It is the story of an author who becomes a 
school teacher in a little Pennsylvania Dutch 
town, in the hope of getting ‘local color’’ for 
his next novel. The adventures he meets with, 
humorous and romance with 
strangely girl 
Martha, making a story of unusual interest and 
Mrs. Martin takes us right into 
the heart of a typical Pennsylvania Dutch 
household. The quaint dialect of the region 
will be a delight to all who read it. 


Frontispiece. Net $1.35 


Leathe» 


Net $1.50 





with 


serious, and his 


the wistful, appealing young 


originality. 


Please mention 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST 





Publications of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York 








EFFICIENCY 
BOOKS 





A New Idea 


for Housekeepers 


Efficiency in the Household 
By THETTA QUAY FRANKS 
A book which how the business 
methods of the husband may be applied to the 
household duties of the wife. Mrs. Franks’ 
plan of keeping kitchen accounts, recording 
tradesmen’s orders, etc., is extremely simple 
and takes only a few minutes every day, but the 
result is an immense saving of time, nervous 
energy and In addition, varied and 
economical menus for every day in the year are 
Net $1.50. — ‘ 


shows 


money. 
riven, 


Practical Talks on Farm Engineering 
By R. P. CLARKSON, B.S. 
Professor of Engineering, Acadia University, 
Nova Scotia, and Consulting Engineering | 
Expert of the Rural New Yorker. 
Every man who lives in the country is sure to 
run up against practical problems such as are 
explained in this book. Some of the topics cov- 
ered are: sewage disposal, water supply, heat- 
ing and lighting, care and use of farm tools, 
fence construction, lightning protection, etc. 
Many illustrations and ** How to’ Diagrams. 
Net $1.00 


The Building of It wALTER’J. KEITH 


A little book for the amateur builder to read 
before he starts housebuilding. With its help 
any one can superintend the building of 
his house and tell whether the work is being 
properly done 
Tilustrated with plans, diagrams, etc, Net $1.00 
Two Books for Business Man and Advertiser. Published for 

the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 


The New Business By HARRY TIPPER 
President, Advertising Men’s League, New Y ork 
A book for every business man and this is also 
a book for any one in any way interested or af- 
fected by business—which means every one. 
The fundamentals of advertising and selling and 
marketing are stated with clearness and illus- 
trated with concrete cases. 
Illustrated with charts, etc. Net f ?.00 
Advertising—Selling the Consumer 
By JOHN LEE MAHIN 
President of the Mahin Adv ertising Co. ,Chicago 
This book presents a comprehensive survey 


of the organization of modern advertising. 


Every one is affected by advertising and this 
book describes how it is practised. 
Illustrated. 


Net $2.00 
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A Smuggler Tale of the Romney Marsh 


DR. SYN 


By RUSSELL THORNDYKE 


There were two things of paramount interest in Dym- 
church. One was Romney Marsh, visited nights, so the vil 
lagers whispered, by flaming Demon 
Ride ‘rs and Jack O’Lanterns. The 
other was Dr. Syn, their genial, kindly, 
well-loved Vicar. To be sureit wasa 
little incongruous at times to hear this 
godly man break out into the most 
ungodly refrain: 

“Here's to the feet that have walked the 
plank, 

Yo for the dead man’s throttle! 

For that was the favorite catch of 
the redoubtable Clegg, who had been 
hanged as a pirate—so it was said— 
full ten years before. 

How Dr. Syn’s real identity was 
finally revealed when the King’s men 
came to Dymchurch, and the strange 
part hep ylaye -d in the mystery of Rom- 
ney Marsh, make this a story ofa dec idedly unusual and thrill- 
ing turn. Frontispiece. Net $1.25. Fust out. 


God’s tau the Woman 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A Mystery Story of the Aristocracy of the North 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


The Detroit Free Press: “itis by all odds the best of all 
the virile and dramatic romances of the north Mr. Curwood 
has told. It hangs on the strange promise Philip Weyman is 
calle d upon to make by a girl he meets far off in God’s country. 

In the splendid balance of his story, its baffling mystery, and 
its powerful and living romance Mr. Curwood has shown a 
superiority to anything he has yet done. And besidés these 
things he has painte dina way that will not soon be forgotten 
an almost epic picture of that ‘Aristocrac y of the North,’ as he 
calls it—that splendid race of men and women who live in the 
great Hudson's Bay Country, whose ancestry, if the facts were 
known, couid be traced back to the best blood of France and 
England of two centuries ago.”’ 





The New York Times: 
‘“*The narrative moves 
with swiftness and has 
some thrilling moments, 
also a well-sustained mys- 
tery, and a good rousing 
fight for the last chapters. 
It is, in short, a lively 
melodrama, interesting, 
entertaining and full of 
action.’’ 








Fust out 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 


ROMANCE—ADVENTURE | 4 2° Seite Test 








ntet that has 





Penrod 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER Says: 
“Tark”’ has created another immor- 
tal boy to stand with Twain’s ‘“*Tom 
Sawyer,” Aldrich’s “Bud” and that’s 
allthat I can say. But give Booth 
Tarkington a tip—never let “Pen- 
rod" grow up! We need him im- 
mortally boyish—so few immortal 
boys! 

Illustrated. Net $1.25 
Leather, Net $1.50 


60th Thousand 


The Pastor’s Wife 


By the Author of “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden” 


In which the English and German 
points of view are contrasted amus- 
ingly in a domestic alliance. 

‘What she says is sometimes acid 
and sometimes sweet, but it is al- 
ways well said.”—LUCIAN CARY in 
The Dial. 

Lilustrated. Net $1.35 


23d Thousand 


Bambi 


MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


One reader says:—**The brightest, 
wittiest, most optimistic and whole- 
some tale which it has been my 
pleasure to read.” 

lllustrated. Net $1.25 


35th Thousand 
The 


Twenty-Fourth of 
June A Home Story 


By GRACE S. RICHMOND 


“*The Twenty-Fourth of June’ is 
another one of those delightful 
stories by Grace S. Richmond, 
writcen in that spontaneous and ir 
resistible style which conveys the 
sense of personal conversation with 
a very entertaining person.”’ 

uffalo Courter. 
Frontispiece and decorations 
Net $1.25 
30th Thousand 


The Sealed Valley 


By HULBERT FOOTNER 
Author of “Two on the Trail” 


“In ‘The Sealed Valley’ Mr. Foot- 
ner takes his readers through a 
wonderful country in the search for 
the > ‘Bowl of the Mountains’ where 
gold abounds, and never for an in- 

stant does the interest flag.”’ 
New York Evening Post. 

Net $1.25 


Second Printing 





Publications of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, New York 
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The Volumes 

Listed here are 
obtainable at 
any Bookstore 


The Publishers 

will be glad to 
mail Catalogues 
upon request 


‘ The Original of Bernhardt’s Gospel of Inhnmanity”’ 


The Confessions of Frederick the Great 


and 


Treitschke’s Life of Frederick 


Edited with a Topical and Historical Introduction 


By Douglas Sladen 


12° 


pling of these two works ir 
e aS an intimate expression, th 

world history rreitschke strongly 
the German nation embod 
ion of Mr. Sladen, is the soil 


e other as an able 
influences the f 
ied in Bernhardi’s much discu 
from which the school of Treit 


$1.25 net 


1a single volume has a significance apart from the fact that they have bear- 


biographical sketch pon one of the great figures of 
yhilosophy of war and the views regarding the 

id Frederick's CONFESSIONS, 
ond Bernhardi drew sustenance. 


book, 
schke 


ssed 


Alsace and Lorraine 
From Caesar to Kaiser 58 B.C. 


—1871 A.D. 


By Ruth Putnam 


Charles the Bold,’ 
12° 


iropean struggle, / 


Author of * 


] 


From the dim days of E 
centres of rival ambitions. ‘1 
groups of similar area. As the almost 
the attention of th 


The Earth: Its Life and Its 
Death 


By A. Berget 
Professor at the Institute Oceanographique 
8°. 375 pages, with 30 Diagrams. $1.75 net 

Professor Berget describes the v ari sus phenomena that go 
to make up the life of the world and those earlier phenomena 
which have marked its growth and ave lution, after which, by 
gue toastory of intense teas ination, he per- 
s the death of the globe, that final inevita 
earth, like the ind ividual, faces, notwith- 
indant vitality. 


Se intereste 


way of an epil 
mits us to witne 
bility which the 
standing its present ab 


F ield Book of American 
Trees and Shrubs 


By F. Schuyler Mathews 
Author of “Fiald Book of American Wild Flor wers,” ‘ 
ook of Wild Birds and their Music. 
16°. canes many Illustrations, Some in Color, and 
Maps. Uniform with the Volumes on ‘‘Wild 
Birds’’ and ‘‘Wild Flowers.’’ Net 
$2.00. Full leather, $2.50. 

This volume on American Trees and Shrubs is not only ar- 
tistic in form but ientific accuracy and value. 
The book covers the entire territory of the United States. An 
important feature is a series of maps showing the habitat of 
the various species. 


New York 
2-6 W. 45th St. 


“Field 


also possesses s« 


‘William the Stlent,” 

8 maps 
Alsace and Lorraine have constituted one of the chief storm- 
ieir history has, therefore, 
inevitable prize o 
d in the possible outcome 


f a victorious France, they 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers 


“A Mediaeval Princess,” etc. 


$1.25 net 


which attaches to few land 
have a special claim upon 
f nations 


Eros 


The Development of Sex Relations through the Ages 
By Emil Lucka 
Translated by Ellie Schleussner 
{$1.75 met 

Here is the first attempt ever made to present a historical 
and philosophical account of the development of the passion 
of love in all times, and the best critics declare that Dr. 
Lucka has succeeded. 

The author's main thesis is that genuine love, the synthesis 

of the sensual and the ideal, is something entirely modern. 


The Evidence in the Case 


By The Hon James M, Beck 


Late Assistant Attorney-General of the U. S. 


Second Edition. Fifth Printing. Revised and 
Enlarged. 12°. $1.00 net 


The clearest and most satisfactory aceount of the events 
which led up to the war. It is based on a thorough investi- 
gation of the official reports. The volume presents the re- 
vised text of Mr. Beck’s original article in Zhe Zimes, “In 
the Supreme Court of Civilization. 

A former Secretary of State writes: “‘The most able and 
comprehensive of the many papers that have been produced 
in connection with the issues of this terrible war.... You 
have placed the world under gre at obligations.” 

“Valuable, sound in thoug high in aim, and very reward- 
ing to the general reader. ah ston Transc ript. 


an intrinsic importance 


f the present clash « 


London 
24 Bedford St, 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 





Sir Douglas Mawson’s 


Fey, =A 
4 





Own 
account of the 
Australian 
Antarctic 
Expedition 
IQII-1912 





, oe 
remarkable 
photographs 
16 color plates, 
drawings, maps, 
plans, etc. 


The Home of the Blizzard 


Two vols. Octavo. $9.0onet. Postage extra 


In the matter of illustrations: A. Rapctyrre DuGMmorg, the noted Camera Naturalist, 
says: “It would indeed be difficult to imagine any more perfect. I have never seen any 
that surpass them, both in beauty and interest.” 

Sir Douglas Mawson’s expedition, one of the largest scientific undertakings of mod- 
ern times, will rank high among the world’s great journeys of discovery. They ex- 
plored new lands and islands and added a wealth of scientific information to the sum of 
human knowledge. In addition to being the most important travel book of the year, 
it is also, as a record of adventure, one of the most thrilling of narratives. Many gallant 
lives have been given to Antarctic exploration, but while courage and fortitude are held 
in honor, the wonderful exploits of Sir Douglas Mawson and his companions will never 
be overlooked. These heroes of the frozen wastes are the last in the field of the epic of 
discovery and heroic adventuring in unknown lands. 


YOU’LL RECOMMEND THESE TO YOUR FRIENDS 


The Rose-Garden Husband 


By MARGARET WIDDEMER 
Three illustrations by Walter Biggs. 
$1.00 net. Postage extra. 

A message of good cheer, of happiness, of love, is 
carried to the reader in this delightful story of 
Phyllis and her lover Allan. Splendidly written, 
Miss Widdemer’s sentences dance and sparkle with 
the very rose-garden sunbeams—a fascinating and 
wholesome plot—this is a book to read and pass 
along to your friend who needs a reawakening, a 
good laugh, a day full of glad thoughts and sur- 
prises. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 








The Dusty Road 


By THERESE TYLER 
Frontispiece by H. Weston Taylor. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 

The power to portray American life in its every 
aspect—this is the aim of the novelist of to-day. 
Mrs. Tyler has done her part almost to perfection. 
If this convincing account of a society girl’s life in 
the city of Philadelphia from debutante days to 
marriage does not cover the entire field it certainly 
skillfully presents an especial phase of it. A sub- 
tle, gripping story—as if from the hands of one of 
the great English realists. 





PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Mr. J. B. KERFOOT 


Writing in Life (January 30, 1915), says: 


HELDON CHENEY has just made his first bow to the public in book 
form in a volume called “ The New Movement in the Theatre” (Kennerley, 
$2.00). No book of equal caliber, dealing with a subject of as wide an interest 
as the drama, and at the same time with a subject plunged in such a confusion of 
neglect, misunderstanding and misprisement, has appeared in many a day. Gordon 
Craig's ““ The Art of the Theatre,” while of revolutionary importance, was negli- 
gible as a work of popular import. Clayton Hamilton's fine analysis of dramatic 
principles and of the psychology of the theatre was, after all, retrospective. But 
here, with a mental grasp, an esthetic discrimination, and a verbal lucidity that go 
hand in hand, a tentative yet a concrete and helpfully illuminative order is evoked 
from a contemporary artistic chaos. 


Mr. E. F. EDGETT 


Writing in the Boston Evening Transcript, says: 


(fanuary 13, 1915.) 














NE. by one the novels of John Trevena are intensifying our confidence in 
his imaginative power, our belief in his determination to be and to remain 
a law unto himself, our certainty that he is making of fiction a medium for the ex- 
pression of a message new and strange. It is obvious to anybody who has read 
only one of his novels that his is not a form of genius comparable to the genius of 
any other English writer of to-day. He does not traffic in pure romance, nor 
does he deal with realism in its simplest form. He makes no appeal to the great 
bulk of novel readers. He writes unquestionably for his own pleasure, for the 
satisfaction of his own artistic longings, and for the gratification of those who take 
their reading of fiction leisurely and seriously. A recluse and a mystic, a man 
who looks upon life and humankind with the eye of one who is liberal and fair- 
minded enough to be both censor and apologist; he discloses to us in each of his 
novels more things than we have ever before dreamt of in our philosophy. 
“Sleeping Waters” is a unique novel, and it discloses still further and more em- 
phatically the genius of John Trevena. 





@ / will send you my new complete catalogue, printed on India paper, an tllus- 
trated list of announcements, and a 16-page list of plays and books related to the 
drama, if you will write your name and address on this coupon and mail it to me, 


addressed: MITCHELL KENNERLEY. 82 West 58th Street, New York. | 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





MITCHELL KENNERLEY Gd PUBLISHER, NEW YORK 
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Fourth Printing 


AMARILLY OF 
CLOTHES-LINE ALLEY 


By BELLE K. MANIATES 


Pin your faith on Amarilly, the cheery little 
slum girl, who is a constant surprise and delight. 


AMARILLY 


CLOTHES-LINE 
ALLEY 


KMA ‘ Illustrated. 


A Siren of the Snows 


By STANLEY SHAW 


How a young Secret Service man, torn between love and duty, helped 
to thwart a colossal conspiracy of international importance. A novel 
that has not appeared serially $1.30 net 


Mr. Grex of Monte Carlo 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


The best story that this popular author has yet written 
—Bookseller. Newsdealer and Stationer. 


$1.00 net 


It will outsell 


f any previous story ot the author.’ 
Illustrated by WILL GREFE $1.35 net 
Fifth Printing Fourth Printing Homeburg 


TheTurbulent Duchess 


By PERCY J. BREBNER 


3rebner harks back to the 


The Second Blooming 
By W. L. GEORGE 


A searching analysis of mar- | Mr 


Memories 
By GEORGE FITCH 


riage in England's upper- 
middle class which pictures 
the lives of three sisters ata 


days when empires were in the 
making, in this fascinating 
tale cf love, chivalry and ad 
venture. 


The small-town life done in 
true Fitchian humor :—there 
is nothing funnier. 


period five to ten years after 


their marriage. $1.35 net $1.30 net Tilustrated, $1.25 net 


Frontispiece. 


A NEW BOWER BOOK 


The Flying U’s Last Stand 


By B. M. BOWER 
i What happened when a company of school teachers and farmers en- 
| camped on the grazing grounds of Flying U Ranch. 
With frontispiece. $1.50 net 


9 . » 
Sheep’s Clothing| The Taming of Amorette 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE By ANNE WARNER 
A story of smuggling told in the author's best | The unusual methods adopted by a man to 
mystery style. cure his attractive wife of her interest in other 
y J. Montgomery Flagg Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. 


$1.25 net $1.00 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Please mention Tus Booxman in writing to advertisers. 
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Pati a wie u oni 
| War’s New Weapons 
{ 
| ~ 
| _ , = ? alg 
| BARON HROLF VON DEWITZ ) 
| With a Preface by . 
y . : 
| HUDSON MAXIM 
| i Here is a book for the general reader about the new kind of war which is now going 
on in Europe, its new weapons and its new methods Inasmuch as we are all general 
i readers, reading the war news from day to day in the newspapers; and inasmuch as we : 
| read ignorantly, and much that we read is written in ignorance, here is a vastly informing 
| and useful book. What is the truth about Zeppelins? What can they do and what can’t 
| he : : 
they do? Separated from a mass of rumor and misinformation, what are the facts about 
| those terrible 42 centimeter howitzers? How have aeroplanes revolutionized warfare? 
How do submarines work? To these, and to all other questions which might occur to an 
intelligent questioner, the author, formerly of the Danish navy, and an aercnaut and in 
ventor of note, replies in a book which is a model of clarity, practical value and interest. 
The author possesses the secret of imparting technical information to a non-technical 
reader in a clear and interesting manner. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net 
MM 
i : 
| ‘ + © : 
eaks an recipices 
4 | 
. . 
Scrambles in the Dolomites and Savoy 
e 
— , 
By GUIDO REY 
Author of ‘‘ The Matterhorn’’ | 
Translated from the Italian by J. E. C. Eaton i 
No Italian mountaineer is better known than Signor Guido Rey, whose great book on ; 
the Matterhorn has been translated into several languages, and has found many thousands ; 
of readers. He is not only an intrepid climber, but a writer of singular eloquence and i 
charm, who has the gift of conveying to his readers vivid impressions of the high : 
mountains and the strenuous delights of the mountaineer. In this new and finely illus- i 
trated volume Signor Rey describes a number of difficult climbs recently made by him in a 
various regions of the Alps. 2 
With many tllustrations $3.50 net 3 
z 4 
7 T 3 
' By WALTER M. GALLICHAN ; 
= , , ; 3 
Mr. Gallichan has gone into the arguments for and against polygamy—there are argu = 
ments in favor of it—in a thorough, scholarly, impartial manner and has examined the : 5 
testimony both of Eastern and Western writers. Asa result he has covered one phase of 4 : 
feminism in a manner which will make his book a standard for years to come. 1\4 
FI Illustrated. $2.50 net a 
5 3 
4 os 
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LONELINESS? 


By 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


Author of 
‘* INITIATION,” ‘*‘ODDSFISH!”’ etc. 


iA hid abolish l 


A ih i 


Of all Monsignor Benson’s novels this is the 
pest; in construction, in delineation of character, 


= 
in genuine huiman interest, it leads them all. : 
Readers will not soon forget the young opera singer, = 
Marion Tenterden, with the gallant air of a boy i 
and the wistfulness of a child, who leaped to fame : 
and happiness in a day, and who in prosperity and 4 


adversity was true as finely tempered steel. About 
her the author has woven a beautiful love story, 
very human, very sweet, full of happiness and 
pathos. Her brave young fight for success, her 
triumph, and the results which follow make a novel 
that is different from most stories of to-day, one 
written with a burning purpose, one that leaves the 
reader deeply stirred. And it is exquisitely told, in 
pure, virile, unstrained English, with the rare art 
that conceals art 





i 


Monsicnor ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


$e 





hl a 


2 

= 

= 

ES 

By : 

: 

CHARLES WADSWORTH CAMP 1 

‘*There’s a kind of spell on the island,’’ declared the native, ‘‘that reaches out for : 
you and—and sort of scares you. That’s all I say—a sort of spell you want to get away 
from.”’ 

A lonely island down in the Mississippi delta—sand, canebrake and swamp, with a : 
sinister history coming down from the days of pirates and slave traders Hither comes : 
good-looking man from the North, in search of a winter’s vacation. And instantly the i 
spell of Sinister Island fastens on him as it has fastened on his friend Anderson and on : 
Anderson’s pretty wife. It’s a strange, elusive, baffling, tantalizing thing, that mystery of : 
Sinister Island, which grips the dwellers on the island and leads them on to the final aston- 
ishing climax If you want to be held and led seductively on from puzzle to puzzle, read 
how the good-looking man from the North wintered on Sinister Island and of what he 
found there—the lone fisherman, the secret of the slave-quarters, the brooding threat in 
the dark, and the strange but beautiful girl. he 

= 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 
De 
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| TIMELY SPRING NOVELS 


|LIFE IN A GERMAN | 
CRACK REGIMENT | 


By i 


| BARON von SCHLICHT 


(Count von Baudissin) 


| The Circulation of this Book 





. ~ . ~ . | 
T ‘ = 
| in Germany is Forbidden 
; =| ‘ 
: | 
| | : 
‘*The Golden Butterflies is the most aristocratic and exclusive regiment : 4 
in Germany. No oticer from the middle class was tolerated in its ranks until 
Lieutenant Winkler was appointed at the « xpress command of His Majesty, i 
the Kaiser. : 
Social life in Berlin, military*morals, and the exalted codes of the aristoc- 1 
racy form the background of this startling revelation of the inside and personal : 
| life of Prussia’s military caste. 12mo. $1.00 net - 
| 
| 
| 


' | HIS OFFICIAL FIANCEE 


| A Novel by 











_ al ai 
| BERTA RUCK 
| (Mrs. Oliver Onions) 
Picture the amazement of a pretty little hard-working typist in a big 
London office who is summoned to the head of. the firm to be offered in the 
most matter-of-fact, businesslike way a position to which there is usually 
attached a great deal of romance, of heart interest, and other unbusinesslike j 
qualities In other words, she is offered, but only temporarily, a position as j 
his fiancée. Why the head of the firm needs an official fiancée ; why the typist 
accepts his offer, and what results are composite parts of a very clever, humor- ) 
ous, sweet and entertaining story. J12mo. $1.25 net. | 
* : 
Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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WITH KITCHENER TO 
KHARTUM 


By 
| G. W. STEEVENS 











li Author of “Egypt in 1898," **The Land of Ele 
the Dollar,’ etc. : i 
a 
i] | 
’ i . . . 3 
A New Edition with a Biography : 
of Lord Kitchener 
13 Now that Lord Kitchener is the man of the 
hour in Great Britain, one of the most forceful 
and most potent personalities in the world to- 
day, one whose quietly calculated, far-reaching 
i : fap . ; * 
/ plans are likely to have results that will affect 
Europe for generations, a revival of the de- : 
ed . ; , : 
scription of the best single bit of work that . 
| Kitchener ever did is well worth while. In this i : 
| book, G. W. Steevens, the brilliant English Bi 
| war correspondent, tells the story of Kitchener’s Hl : 
famous march to Khartum. It was a march | : 
| which succeeded not because it was boldly con- E 
: : ; E 
| ceived and daringly carried out, but because F 
| it was so carefully planned, down to the very fle 
last detail, that it could not fail. This charac- E |e 
teristic is the secret of Kitchener's success. 
When he strikes he knows what is going to 
sa3— happen. : 
"| With frontispiece portrait and maps of the Egyptian Campaigns, $1.50 net : 
3 4 
Germany’s War Mani 
The Teutonic Point of View as Officially Stated by Her Leaders 
A Collection of Speeches and Writings by Tuk GerMAN Emperor, THE GERMAN 
Crown Prince, Dr. V. BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, PRINCE Von BiLtow, GENERAL VON 
BERNHARDI, GENERAL VON DER GOLTZ, GENERAL VON CLAUSEWITZ, PROFESSOR VON 
TREITSCHKE, PROFESSOR DELBRUCK. 
12mo. $1.00 net 
M 
Imperial Germany 
j By PRINCE BERNHARD VON BULOW 
There are all sorts of books about German statesmanship by people who are neither 
Germans nor statesmen. But here is a new, tremendously significant book on the subject 
by the man who was Chancellor of the German Empire from 1900 to 1g09. 


12mo. $1.50 net 
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(NEW BOOKS—JUST READY) 
BLUE BLOOD AND RED By Geoffrey Corson 


An American love story of Staten and Manhattan Islands 
Back of the compelling story movement and undoubted powers 
of characterization, the reader will continually feel the humor, grace and sense of an 
unusual author. /ust ready. $1.35 net. 





LITTLE COMRADE A TALE OF THE GREAT WAR By Burton E. Stevenson 
By the author of ‘‘The Marathon Mystery,” etc. 


A story of mystery, love and international intrigue set in the first weeks of the great 
war. The hero isa young American surgeon. The author knows the scenes of his 
story at first hand. /ust ready. $1.20 net 


NORTH OF BOSTON POET OF NEW ENGLAND By Robert Frest 


‘‘Few who have read it through will have been as much astonished by any other 
American since Whitman.”—£dw. Thomas in The New Weekly, London. ‘Poetry 
burns out of it as when a faint wind breathes upon smouldering embers.”—London 
Times Much finer and much more national, in the true sense, than anything Whit- 
man gave to the World,”"—/ord Madox Hueffer in The London Outlook. $1.25 net. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT : By Woodbridge Ril -y 


A study of original thinkers and speculative movements from the New England 
Fathers to John Dewey and William James. By the Professor of Philosophy, Vassar. 
Just read $150 net 


MONTESSORI CHILDREN By Carolyn Sherwin Bail>y 


A record « f results in concrete cases where definite treatment by Dr. Montessori cor- 


rected faults or developed aptitudes, and a definite correlation of these methods with 


the problems of American parents Jou understand my me thod, Marie 
Montessori Illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net 

ACROSS THE BORDER 4.572% ent By Beulah Marie Dix 
This achieved an instant success on the stage in New York, Boston and Chicago. ‘‘A 
real achievement. . One of the few pleas tor peace that touch both the heart and the 
intelligence. Its remarkable blending of stark realism and extravagant fancy strike 
home in a manner that defies analysis.” New York Tribune. Illustrated. 80 cents net. 


POSSESSION én? oct Pi ays By George Middleton 


A new volume by the author of ‘‘Eméers,” ** Tradition,” and ‘‘Nowadays,” volumes 
of plays each in its second printing. $1.55 net. 


HOW TO PRODUCE CHILDREN’S PLAYS By Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


3y the author of *‘The House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children” (6/4 print- 
ing), ‘“The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays for Young People” (3d printing), 
‘Patriotic Plays and Pageants” (47/4 printing Justready. $1.20 net 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE By Maurice Baring 


An authoritative and stimulating treatment of a subject of rapidly growing interest, 
by the author of ‘‘With the Russians in Manchuria.” et Home University Library) 
Just ready. 50 cents net. 


MUSICIANS OF TO-DAY By Romain Rolland 


3y the author of Jean-Christophe. 2d American edition. $/.25 net. | 
‘*M. Rolland is the most interesting of living critics of music and 
musicians.",-—W. ]. Henderson, musical critic of the Mew York 
Sun ; 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY * “®ST 334 STREET 
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TWO NEW NOVELS WORTH WHILE 





By the Author of ‘‘Carnival’’ 


Sinister Street 


By Compton Mackenzie 


son 


i Se Wes “Camival" created a furore in the book world. 


cat ; i = ** Sinister Street” is an even bigger story. The novel 
, chronicles the history of Michael Fane, his brilliant 
career at Oxford and his romantic career in London 


and Paris. 


“It is just the book for those who have reached the age 
to appreciate the god whom we do not know until we 
‘y x ourselves have lost him forever—the divinity of youth.” 


—Truth. 


“ The author not only visualizes for us, he creates the 
very air and smell of the underworld, and above all he 
shows us more clearly than anyone else has done that 
by the lives of the people generally classed as criminals not 
only negative our morality, but create a morality of their 
own which is, in its own sphere, as punctilious as our 


own. —T. P.’s Weekly. $/.35 net 
dix By the Author of ‘‘Old Mole’’ 


Young Earnest 


By Gilbert Cannan 


on The story of a young man’s revolt against the moral 
atmosphere of industrial England. Disappointed in a 
youthful love affair, annoyed by the narrow surround- 
ings of his home, he abandons a promising career and 
takes refuge in London. In this new environment he 


ny meets men and women whose development has come 
through the hard school of experience, and he finds 
many strange and unusual situations facing him which 
he accepts as necessary steps to his own growth. The 
1g author's intimate knowledge of the London he pictures 


here is vividly shown in this character portrayal of a 
man who would deny himself no experience that would 
lead to a better understanding of life. The book is 
bound to create wide discussion as did the author's 
previous successes, “Round the Corner” and “Old 


Mole.” 
$1.35 Net 
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“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America”’ 


ee ae 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AL TNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


On the 31st day of December, 1914 


Cash Capital, . . . . . . = .  §$5,000,000.00 | 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . ; , : ; ; ; 9,347,81 3.44 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Manne), : : : ; : : 472,500.50 


ee ee ee 


Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), ‘ ’ . : . : 803,875.08 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine), . ; , ‘ ; : 223,779.62 
Other Claims . : ‘ ‘ : : : ; ; ; 884,109.96 
MetSarsmm, .- «© + «i+ “» « » »@e 


Total Assets, . , : :, - $23,400,526.99 


Surplus for Policy- Millers. . $11.668,448.39 


LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SIX YEARS: 
$144,393,663.21 | 


WM. B. CLARK, President 
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HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 


Assistant Secretaries 


GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 


THOS. E. GALLAGHER, General Agent 
WESTERN BRANCH, ) O. KOHTZ, Assistant General Agent 


175 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ills. ) [° 6 KOHTZ’ Marine General Agent 
PACIFIC BRANCH, W. H. BREEDING, Generali Agent 
301 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. | E.S. LIVINGST ON, Assistant General Agent 
CHICAGO, ILLS., 175 West Jackson Boulevard 
| NEW YORK, 63-65 Beaver Street 
MARINE DEPARTMENT, ° ° ° - <4 BOSTON, 70 Kilby Street 

| PHIL ADEL PHIA, 226 Walnut Street 
| SAN FRANC ISCO, 301 California Street 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 


JOHN M. TALBOT & CO., Agents, 95 William Street, New York 
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BROWN 


Further exploits of the 
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Father Brown. 


"New York 3 
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sending for our catalogs. 
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A news note from Paris, under date of 
February 17th, told of the following men of 
letters at the front: Henri Bernstein, the 
dramatist, is a gunner at Fort Havre; 
Marcel Prévost, the poet and author, is a 
captain of artillery in the entrenched camp 
of Paris; Etienne Rey, the writer, and the 
Marquis Robert de Flers, the playwright, are 
serving at the front, as is also Reynaldo 
Hahn, the latter as a simple soldier in the 
trenches in the Argonne. Marcel Boulenger, 
the writer, has been taken half frozen from 
the trenches near Nancy and placed in a 
hospital. Francois de Tessan, the journalist, 
secretary general of the French Commis- 
sion to the San Francisco Exposition, was 
wounded some time ago, but has recovered, 
and is ready to return to the front. 

7 . . 

Among the notable recruits to the British 
army is the naturalist and wild-game pho- 
tographer, A. R. Dugmore. Reflection upon 
his favourite method of hunting, with cam- 
era instead of gun, must cause him some 
painful moments when his humane instincts 
are so roughly affronted as in this war they 
must be. ‘The characteristic fruits of his 
work are those studies of animal life, ob- 
tained through long years of patient effort 
and watchful waiting, that are recorded in 
Wild Life and the Camera, The Romance 
of the Newfoundland Caribou, and his latest 
book, just issued by Lippincotts, The A meri- 
can Beaver. 

. . . 

If there are not as many English men of 
letters engaged in the fighting in Flanders 
and in northern France, the obvious reason 
is that the age limit established by the Brit- 
ish service has been passed by most of the 
conspicuous English novelists, poets and his- 
torians. Then there are some who, not serv- 
ing themselves, are represented by their 
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and artistic life. The defendant, Harrison 

Gibbinson Thirsty, was charged with “il LOUISE E. DEW, eee mo em 
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Mr. Harrison and Mr. Greenslet will spend 


some time together in London, where Mr. 


Greenslet goes first in the interests of his Bare: out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
firm, and later, if conditions are favourable, on what subject, Write us, We can get you any 

. book ever published Please state wants. When 
they may go over to Holland and France. in England call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
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At the reception given to the Authors 
League of America by Mrs. Lewis B. 
Woodruff, February roth, the following au- 


FRENCH BOOKS 
500 Titles 2 Cents 
at each 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE B 
SCHOENHOF BOOK COMPANY 


Foreign Booksellers 
128 Tremont Street BOSTON, 







thors registered in the guest-book: Ruben 
Dario, Gertrude Atherton, Joseph H. Choate, 
Augustus Thomas, Isabel F. Hapgood, 
Robert G. Shores, Marie L. Shores, Alex 
Bermudez, Luis H. Debayly, Carolyn Wells, 





Scottie McKenzie Frazier, Anna Fitzgerald 
Van Loan, Louise Maunsell Field, Grace 


Thompson Seton, Rupert Hughes, Marian MASS. 
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Cox, Walter P. Eaton, Rex Beach, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Eleanor Gates, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Choate, Mrs. William Allen, Charles 
Keeler, Frederic Mathews, Miss Mary B. 
Sleight, Mina M. Edison, Mary E. L. Joline, 
Mrs. Rex Beach, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Marion Couthony Smith, H. J. O’Higgins, 
Kate Jordan, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Alex- 
ander S. Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard H. 
Robbins, Berton Braley, Elizabeth B. Cus- 
ter, Mary Stewart Cutting, Edith Barnard 
Delano, Joseph Gollomb, Zoe Beckley, B. 
H. Nadal, William Hamilton Osborne, 
Maurice V. Samuels, L. S. Fleischman, 
Frederic Felix, Marie St. Felix, Helen Mar- 
shall Pratt, Martha M. Stanley, Rena Cary 
Sheffield, Louise E. Dew, Edward Hunger- 
ford, Frederick F. Moore, Alice Rogers- 
Moore, Col. W. J. Lampton, Louise Warner, 
Alice Garland Steele, Leroy Scott, Francis 
W. Sullivan, Marguerite L. W. Janvrin 
Adams, Edwin E. Martin, Martha Evans 
Martin, Ethel M. Kelley, Louise Elizabeth 
Dutton, William Northrop Morse, Mrs. 
Charles William Burkett, Charles William 
Burkett, Louis Wiley, Frederick A. Stokes, 
Fenton Johnson, Edith W. Hughes, Mary 
Lawton, Nancy Woodrow (Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow), Owen Johnson, Esther C. John- 
son, S. Ten Eyck Bourke, Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton, Ethel H. Traphagen, N. Mat- 
son, Josephine Helena Short, Clara Virginia 
Leonard, Thomas Dixon, R. F. Foster, Orison 
5S. Marden, Elizabeth Newport Hepburn, 
Harry T. Baker, Ruth Helen Davis. 
. - . 

Under the title of The Man Who Rocked 
the Earth, Arthur Train has written a story 
which suggests a new, if impracticable, 
means for bringing about universal peace. 
In his tale a mysterious person, signing him- 
self “Pax,” has solved the problem of curb- 
ing a new power, the Violet Ray, by means 
of which he can annihilate the warring na- 
tions. He proves his power by causing an 
earthquake at a specified hour, by delaying 
midnight on a given day, and then, when 
the nations do not comply with his threat, 
he looses the tremendous energy of his power 
upon them. The author has been aided in 
his descriptions of scientific phenomena by 
Professor R. W. Wood, of Johns Hopkins 
University. The book will be published in 
April by Doubleday, Page and Company. 

* ee 

A story entitled Pierrot: Dog of Belgium, 
by Walter A. Dyer, announced by Double- 
day, Page and Company for publication in 
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April, gives a glimpse of the tragedy of 
Belgium. Told from the point of view of a 
dog, who first lived the quiet life of the 
Belgian peasants, then fought for his coun- 
try, was wounded and finally returned to the 
family that loved him—alas! living no more 
in the pretty little house on the Waterloo 
Road, it, so far as we know, is the first story 
of the war from the point of view of the 
dumb animals who suffer by it. 


*e . 
Homeburg Memories is the title of the 


latest collection of stories from the pen of 
George Fitch, published February 13th, by 
Little, Brown and Company. Everybody 
runs to a fire in Homeburg, and everybody 
helps put it out if a few pails of water 
haven't done the work before the department 
arrived. Homeburg has one train a day, and 
every one goes to the station to see the 4.11 
pull in. It’s the town pastime. Homeburg 
hasn’t a Four Hundred, but it has a Two 
Four-Hundredths—the Payleys and the Sing- 
ers, who fight for social leadership. Women 
don’t vote for president and don’t want to, 
it isn’t important enough; but they do vote 
in school elections, and those are the elec- 
tions which paralyse business, split families 
and sour friendships. Homeburg has a ma- 
rine band, a weekly newspaper printed on 
a hand press, and a telephone exchange that 
a city operator couldn’t run. 


a . . 

Alfred Noyes assumed his duties as visit- 
ing professor of English at Princeton on Feb- 
ruary 15th. He arrived in this country the 
last week in January, and delivered a num- 
ber of lectures before taking up his work at 
the New Jersey university. 

. . . 

It is not the fashion nowadays for nations 
that have once been republics to change to 
the monarchical form of government, but the 
little kingdom of Holland made this change 
about a century ago, and in consequence 
rose from the depths of degradation that fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic era to assume her 
former place of importance among the na- 
tions of Europe. The Rise of the Dutch 
Kingdom, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
announced for publication in March, tells 
how this change was made. 

. . . 

It is sixteen years since Edwin Markham 
wrote “The Man with the Hoe,” the poem 
which was hailed as “the battle cry of the 
next thousand years,” and it was in 190% 
that “Lincoln” appeared. Since then Mr. 
Markham has written but little poetry. A 
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new collection of his poems will shortly be 
published by Doubleday, Page and Company. 
The volume is entitled The Shoes of Happi 
ness, from the longest poem it contains. The 
rest of the poems are made up of the cream 
of Mr. Markham's poetical writing which 
has appeared in magazines in the last few 
years. 
. * . 

The author of The Good Shepherd—re- 
viewed in this issue—whose nom de guerre 
is John Roland, has been serving since the 
outbreak of the war as chief assistant 
surgeon in an Austrian military hospital, 
caring for the Tyrolese peasants whom he 
has described in his first novel. Of distin- 
guished American family, Dr. Roland, hav- 
ing gained his surgical training in Austria, 
felt it should be at her disposal. 


. 7 . 

So much is heard pro and con of the 
strengths and failings of German character 
and temperament that the impression, though 
humourously expressed and biased, of one 
who is the widow of a German may be of 
interest. The author of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden thus describes the meeting 
between Ingeborg and her German pastor- 
husband-to-be in jer latest novel, The Pas- 
tor’s Wife”: 

He looked at her and smiled. 

“Were you cold?” she asked, with the 
friendly interest of a boy. 

“Naturally. When windows are open one 
is always cold.” 

“Oh!” said Ingeborg. 

“But that’s what windows are for,” she 
said, after reflecting on it. 

7” 

“No?” repeated Ingeborg inquiringly. 

“The aperture was there first,” said the 
German gentleman 

“Of course,” said Ingeborg, seeing he 
waited for her to admit it. 

“And in the fulness of the ages came man 
and mechanically shut it.” 

“Yes,” said Ingeborg. But-——” 

“Consequently, the function of windows is 
to shut apertures.” 

“Yes. But——” 

“It would be illogical,” said the German 
gentleman patiently, “to contend that their 
function is to open that which, without them, 


is open already.” 
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Book 


600,000 Already Sold In England 


A tribute to the Belgian King and People from over two hundred 
representative men and women throughout the world—Princes, 
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From Hall Caine’s Introduction 
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The Illustrations 
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FOR THE BELGIAN FUND 


All publishing profits from the sale of the book will go to the Belgian Fund 
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THE WAR TERROR 
By ARTHUR B. REEVE 


Author'of “ Craig Kennedy S/ortes,”’ 
* Guy Garrick,” Exploits of 
Elaine,” etc. 

Craig Kennedy, scientific detective, 
reveals state secrets of the European 
conflict in a great international de- 

tective novel. 
Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


California, the Wonderful 
By EDWIN MARKHAM 


Author of “The Man With the Hoe" 
The New York Times says 

“California has not had a more 
vivid and exalted exposition than 
given in this book. Long before fin- 
ishing the book one is filled with 
a desire to view the wonders so elo- 
quently described.”’ 

lilustrated. Price $2.50 net. 


THREE THINGS 
By ELINOR GLYN 


Author of “.The Reason Why,” etc. 
Mrs. Glyn’s latest book is the mature 
expression of a worldly and wise 
woman’s view on the deeper prob 
lems of present-day existence. 
Illustrated. Price 325c. net. 


DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


The Boston Transcript says: 

“It is fiction at its best, fiction at 
Mrs. Ward's best, fiction that causes 
us to think while we are deriving 
esthetic enjoyment from it. It is 
woven out of the very stuff of life.” 

Price $1.35 net. 


MODERN WARFARE 


By 
Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D. 
Editor of “The Historians’ History 
of the World” 


The first book in English describing 
modern warfare methods, mechan- 
isms and military terms. 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 net. 


THE COCOON 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


A delightful fantasy, written by 
that past-mistress of her art—Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, who has endeared 
herself to millions of readers by her 
stories of Southern life, 


lilustrated. Price $1.00 net 
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The Most Complete Set as Published by 3 
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The Chronicles of Barsetshire The Parliamentary Novels 
Comprising: © 
1. The Warden 1 vol. 
2. Barchester Towers 2 vols. 
3. Dr. Thorne 2 vols 
4. Framley Parsonage 2 vols. 
5. The Small House at Allington 3 vols. 
6 
J 


omprising: 

1. The Eustace Diamonds 2 vols. 
Can You Forgive Her ? 3 vols. 
. Phineas Finn 3 vols. 

Phineas Redux 3 vols. 

The Prime Minister 3 vols. 

. The Duke’s Children 3 vols. + 


i a Nak Mt a 


OU wh 


- Last Chronicle of Barset 3 vols. 


: 
The set, 13 vols., cloth. . aid ——— The set, 17 ee ee ee $21.25 
Half morocco, Sfecial net 2.50 Half morocco, Special net.......... 42-50 
} The Manor House Novels 
Comprising: 
1. Orley Farm 3 vols. 3. Is He Popenjoy ? 2 vols. 
| The Vicar of Bullhampton 2 vols. 4. John Caldigate 2 vols. 
| 5. The Belton Estate 2 vols. 
The.aet, 1% vols., cloth: .. A5.<0c00s se $13.75 
Half morocco. Special net..... 27.50 
| The Autobiography of Anthony heiaieet SS eee ee $1.25 
FUMIE TIONOCCS.. BOOTIES REE occ cinciccsc wae on osae » ee 
ee Ee tk AO WE CG, 6.8556 be chses ike s+ aes tee aeee eee 52.50 
BEAM mmorocce. SOCCtOE WOE vicina vain cikhnns Koc ccecaecden 105.00 


A WORD ABOUT TROLLOPE’S WORK 


Tri RPT 


Trollope is one of the most admirable of English realists. He delineates the English 

society of his time with wonderful penetration, and with an equal command of humor and 
| of pathos. Hawthorne wrote of his novels: ‘*They precisely suit my taste—solid and sub- 

stantial ind just as real as if some giant had hewn a great lump out of the 


4} earth and put it under a glass case with all the inhabitants going about their daily business 


and not suspectil a show of.’’ He particularly 
picting life in the cathedral towns; and his portraits of bishops, archdeacons and the minor 
kable for their 


e that thev were ade excels in de- 


being n 


clergy are remat truth and humor 





His 
work 
therein. 


admirers of his 
found 


Bioegr: iphy is especially interesting to those who are 


particular 


Many curious facts;¢oncerning his life and methods of composition may be 
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NEWS OF NEW BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street New York 





War's New Weapons.” by Baron Hrolf von Dewitz, is shortly to be issued by Dodd, 

Mead and Company. While the book is for the genera! reader and describes in an inter 
esting and non-technical manner the new kind of war with submarines, Zeppelins, giant 
howitzers, etc., its author has attained considerable of a reputation in technical and sci 
entific circles. Baron von Dewitz 


is a Dane. While his country 
Modern Pag 
may be characterized as an hered 


Warfare itary enemy of Prussia, this has 
not prevented the Baron from 
treating matters affecting Germany in this 


by 


war with fairness and sincerity unbiased by 
prejudice. He received his initial military 
training in the Royal Danish Navy. He then 
served in the Spanish-American War as a 


mobilization expert and military observer, and 





later, in the Russo-Japanese campaign, he 


obtained valuable experience as a commissary 
agent and secret investigator. He collabor- 
ated in the invention of a combined range- 
finder and torpedo-launching outfit for aero- 
planes, which won the Michelin Prix Aero 
Czb/e of 150,000 francs in 1912 against ten mil- 
A itary aviators of all nations, a contest that was 


conducted under the auspices of the French 
Government 
The Baron has been a constant contrib- 


utor to serious periodical literature of articles 





of a technical and sociological character, and 


mostly international in scope. Asa writer he 





is noted for versatility War's New Weapons 
HROLF VON DEWITZ being a case in point. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
the famous Norwegian writer, was, until his 


ply interested in the Baron and gave him a letter to the late Robert G. Inger- 
soll, in which he spoke of the Baron in these words: ‘There is apparently nothing he 


death, dee 


cannot do except to sit still. He is always aching for a duel with specialists, and is equally 


ST Taitidaliusliauitils da tipabiadlalltanl a TT 


it home on a battleship, in a factory, in a salon, in art galleries in the secret service, in 
research, in poetry, journalism, languages, and what not These are his amusements, 


and yet he does not seem to care for anything 


F Baron von Dewitz is spending a short time in this country attending to the publica- 
= tion of his bock. 

: A posthumous novel by the late Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson is announced 
E for publication this spring under the title of ‘‘ Loneliness?” 
: A Posthumous (Dodd, Mead and Company). It deals with the fortunes and 
3 Novel by character of Marion Tenterden, an opera singer, who 
; achieved fame and succees, but who in prosperity and 


Robert Hugh Benson 


adversity was as true as finely tempered steel. 
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NEWS OF NEW BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS 





A new edition of ‘‘ With Kitchener to Khartoum” has been published this spring 
containing, in addition to the famous account of Kitchener's great march, a biography 


" 


. 


of England's ‘man of the hour.” The book is published by Dodd, Mead and Company. 


FARR 





: 3 For her the sea and wind sang paens wild, 
The desert bloomed, the woods and mountains smiled, 





A skein God wove her soul, of strength and fire, 
From the : tna ' 
; Of love and mystery, and divine desire 


: i Kansas City, 7, share the silent miracle—to give 
Mo., Star Her hidden world its charmed life to live 





So, touched by inspiration’s vivid gleams 
Her soul awoke from music-haunted dreams, 
She wrote: a magic thread was found: 
Across the page her golden skein unwound. 
Lo, stories sweet and keen as mountain air 
A-throb with mystery and love, were there! 





Thus Vingie E. Roe, as her friend, Jeannette Oliver, sees her. And while some al- 
lowance must be made for friendship, the reader of ‘The Primal Lure,” Miss Roe’s lat- 
est novel, is ready to go quite a way in praise 





of one of the most striking romances oi the 
North Country in recent years. 


E ; Miss Roe, by the way, although she now 
5 


at 


lives in California, is a Kansas-Oklahoma pro- 
duct, and her growing reputation is jealously 
guarded in a number of localities 





B ‘The Primal Lure,” published last fall, is 
, F a story of adventure in a trading post of the 
F Hudson Bay Company. 





‘Rabindranath Tagore, The Man and His 
Poetry.” is the title of the first biography of 
8 Tagore to appear in Eng- 
= The First lish. It is written by Ba- 
Biography of santa Koomar Roy,a fellow- 


Tagore countryman and _ personal 
friend of the gifted Bengali 





philosopher and poet. The personality of 
Tagore, the greatest literary figure of modern 
India, is drawn for American eyes by one 


Pr ENG NANT 


whose mother tongue is the language in which 





Tagore writes, and who possesses the further 
great advantage of an intimate personal 





friendship extending over years. Reminis- 
cences, extracts from letters, new translations of passages from Tagore’s writings and 
new interpretations of the poet’s thought, are contained in this volume to be 1ssued 


5 shortly by Dodd, Mead and Company 


= 
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A Brief Preliminary Announcement 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL 


The best way to learn is to study the methods of the masters. In this series 
about the construction of great novels—the incidents, names, coincidences, impres- 
sions, which set in train the ideas which resulted in the famous works of fiction 
in the world, the general reader will find a mine of curious and interesting in- 
formation, while the reader who is also a writer will acquire ideas of real an@ 
practical value. For example, the number of original plots in the world has been 
estimated as seven. The first paper in the series will deal with the seven plots 
and their ramifications. Another paper will discuss the famous novels that were 
written backward, while a third will deal with the influence of names in the 
making of the novel. 




























WHAT SOUTH AMERICA READS 


By an Authority on South American Affairs 


Wiio are the poets, the novelists, the serious men of letters of our neighbors to 
the South? What books do they read? Are they newspaper readers? What, in 
short, can be told about their literature and about the great mass of reading 
matter—magazines, comic papers, special publications—which are not literature, but 
which fill a useful place in the development of -civilized peoples? The answers to 
these and other questions are to be found in this series. 


MAGAZINE WRITING FROM THE INSIDE 


Iv ONE or more papers the inner life of one of the most fascinating of all modern 
professions will be revealed. The author—himself one of the best known and most 
successful of periodical writers—will analyze unsparingly that very beguiling insti 
tution—the editorial state of mind. He will unfold for the benefit of the beginner 
and the prospective writer all the emotions, the vicissitudes, the hardships, the 
temperamental pitfalls that beset the path of the magazine author. Likewise, he 
will relate the glittering rewards that have fallen to the few. Altogether, here will 
be the first intimate, unbiased and accurate presentation of the whole magazine 
drama, made from the inside. 





LITERATURE AND THE LAW 


I. Famous Books in Copyright Suits 





Fw people are aware how many famous books have figured in court, in connec- 
tion with points of copyright law—Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for instance, settled the 
point that a copyright does not carry with it an exclusive right to make transla- 
tions—other well-known books that have caused litigation are Carmen, Ben Hur (a 
suit against a moving picture company), Trilby, The Wandering Jew, Lady Audley’s 
Secret, The Little Minister and Peg Woflington. Special interest also attaches to 
suits, brought and lost by Mark Twain and by Rudyard Kipling. 
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Il. Famous Authors on the Witness Stand 





Many famous authors have at one time or another figured as witnesses in cases 
to which they may or may not have been a party—dZola, of course, comes at once 
to mind, because of his connection with the Affaire Dreyfus; but there are a score 
of other instances, similarly interesting, if less well known—there is, for instance, 
the case of which Conan Doyle cleared a prisoner from an unfounded charge, by 
applying the methods of his own Sherlock Holmes—this article is to be based on = 
recorded testimony in law reports. = 


REVIEWS 


E, ERY month the leading novels, books of travel, biography—in fact, the books 
which people happen at that time to be reading and talking about, are ably, im- 
partially and interestingly reviewed. And, moreover, it is an interesting province 
of THE BooKMAN to discuss new and promising books by authors whose reputation 
is in the making. 





THE DRAMA a 


Me. BRANDER MATTHEWS of this country and Mr. William Archer of Eng- 
land have both said that the dramatic criticism of Mr. Clayton Hamilton is the 
best that is being written in this country at the present day. Mr. Hamilton is 
THE BooKMAN’s dramatic critic. 





CHRONICLE AND COMMENT : 


Tiuety. newsy gossip about current happenings in the literary world. Is there 
z a literary centenary—the birth of Dickens, of Wagner; talk of a new poet laureate; 
half a dozen authors who happen to be in the public eye; you will find these mat- = 
ters discussed with a light touch, but informingly, in this department. = 
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An Appeal to Americans 


By 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Sole Clearing House for All Belgium Relief 


We, as Americans, are enlisted for the war to save seven million men, 
women and children. _It is the greatest commissary undertaking in the oy | 
of the world, and in the lexicon of America there is no such word as 


We Need Food Supplies as Well as Cash 


Every penny donated to this commission goes, without reserve, for the purchase 
of food. Money donated will be credited to your state, and, whenever it can be done 
advantageously, spent within the borders of your state. We pay the freight from 
a special fund donated to organization and transportation. 

Railroads, express companies, postoffices, governors and state committees are 
aiding. Our Flotilla of Mercy, comprising thirty-five chartered ships, i is constantly 
carrying food. But—Our Supplies Are Far Too Short! 


Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium? Is It Planning to Send One? 


Is there a committee for Belgium relief in your community? 
If there is none, start one under our official sanction. 


Are You Helping? If Not, Send in Your Name Now! 


Make out your check or money order, or send cash either to your state com- 
mitice co-operating with this Commission or to the New Y ork Headquarters: 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Checks to the Woman’s Section should be made out to 
Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer, No. | Madison Avenue, New York. 


The Commission for Relief in Belgium 


American Commission for Relief in Belgium Italian Commission for Relief in Belgium 
Spanish Commission for Relief in Belgium Comité National de Secours et D’Alimentation 


His Mace wate Se ney - p Executive Officer—London 
The American Ambassador in London Herbert Hoover, Chairman 
erar 
The jn, , ae in Berlin Executive Officers—New York 
His Excellency William G. Sharp Lindon W. Bates, Vice-Chairman 


The American Ambassador in Paris Robert D.. McCarter, Hon. Secretary 


His Excellency The Woman’s Section 
Senor Don Alf M Del Val Y Zulueta . 
The Pe GS lor in ot . No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
His Excellency Le Marquis De Villalobar Mrs. Lindon Bates, Chairman 
The Spanish Minister in Brussels Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer 
His Excellency Brand Whitlock Mrs. August Belmont Mrs. William afk, Vanderbilt 
at i set — Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt Miss Maude W 
n ec 
nag = woy | ew in The ies Miss Mary Parsons Miss Grace Parker. , 
Auditors and Accountants Bankers 


Jo Plender, Griffiths & Co., Guaranty Trust C 
OE tien 140 Be eS ork 
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HE. ultimate value of a 
trade-mark, and of the 
advertising of a trade-mark, 
depend absolutely upon the 
merit of the goods which bear 


the trade-mark. Therefore 
you may depend upon it that 
when a manufacturer brands 
his goods, thereby identifying 
them,and then advertises their 
identity, he is going to put 
merit into them. He knows 
that if he doesn’t, his first 
sales will be his last. The 
consumer may buy the first 
time on advertising, but he 
buys the next time on satis- 


faction or not at all. 


The trade-mark makes it as 


easy to avoid the unsatisfac- 


THE 


tory as to re-purchase the 
satisfactory. Therefore the 
presumption of excellence is 
always in favor of the trade- 
marked, nationally advertised 
goods as against theunbranded 
article of uncertain origin. 


The trade-mark of the known, 
established manufacturer is 
for your protection as well as 
his. In fact it is only because 
the trade-mark protects you 
that it is profitable to him. 
Trade-marks and national ad- 
vertising are the two greatest 
public servants in business 
to-day. Their whole tendency 


is to raise qualities and stand- 


ardize them, while reducing 


prices and stabilizing them. 
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SUFFOLK ENGRAVING 
& ELECTROTYPING C0., 


30 and 32 East 21st Street 


TELEPHONE NUMBER : : : 930 GRAMERCY 


A | New Type 


“Pocket Self-Filler” 


Waterman S 
Ideal 
FountainPen 


Simply raise and lower the lever and it fills. **The lever locks.”” 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and Up 


At the Best Stores Everywhere 
Avoid Substitutes Folder on Request 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 


ee 
The Vose Player Piano “Ae es 
is so constructed that even a little i; 
child can play it. It combines our superior player 
action with the renowned Vose Pianos which have 
bee Aol manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 
rations of the Vose family. In purchasing this in- 
strument you secure quality, tone, and artistic merit 
atan 1« de rate price, on time payments, if desired. 
‘er srature sent on request to those 
rd t day. 
You ae become a satisfied owner of a 


&Vvose BLAYER i 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 150 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





